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YHEN timber gave place to Iron and 
\\ steel in the construction of war 
ships, the naval possibilities of Great Brit 
ain became practically illimitable. Prior 
to that great change, the British Admiral 
ty, after exhausting its home supplies of 
oak, had to seek in the forests of Italy and 
of remote countries those hard, curved, 
twisted, and stalwart trees which alone 
sufficed for the massive frame-work of its 
line-of-battle ships. How recently it has 
escaped from this necessity may be in 
ferred from the fact that the present 
writer, on taking office at the Admiralty 
in 1863, found her Majesty’s dock-vards 
largely stored with recent deliveries of 
Italian and other oak timber of this de 
scription. 

And here it may not be inappropriate 
for one whose earliest professional studies 
were devoted to the construction of wood 
en ships, but whose personal labors have 
been most largely devoted to the iron era, 
to pay a passing tribute of respect to the 
constructive genius of those great builders 
in wood who designed the stanch and 
towering battle ships of the good old times. 
Skillful indeed was the art, sound indeed 
was the science, which enabled them to 
shape, assemble, and combine thousands 
of timbers and planks into the Grace de 
Dieu of Great Harry's day (1514), the Sov 
raigne of the Seas of Charles's reign 
(1637), the Royal William of half a cen 
tury later (1682-92), the Victory, immor 
talized by Nelson, and in our own early 
day such superb ships as the Queen, the 
Howe, and scores of others. Only those 
who have made a study of the history of 
sea architecture can realize the difficulties 
which the designers of such structures had 
to overcome. 


With the introduction of iron and steel 
for ship-building purposes the necessity 
for ransacking the forests of the world for 
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timber suitable for the frames and beam 


knees of ships passed away, and Great 


Britai ‘ ] } 
ritain Vihich early became, and thus far 


remains, first and greatest in the produe 
tion of iron and steel, was thus invited to 
such a development of naval power as the 
world has never seen. The mereantile 
marine of England at the present time 
furnishes a sple ndid demonstration of the 
readiness with which the commercial class 
es haveappreciated this great opportunity ; 
but the Royal Navy, by almost univer 
sal assent, supplies a melancholy counter 
demonstration, and shows that neither 
the capabilities of a race nor the leadings 
of Providence suffice to keep a nation in 
its true position when it falls into the 
hands of feeble and visionary adminis 
trators. Any one who will contrast the 
British navy of to-day with the British 
havy as it might and would have been 
under the administration, say, of such a 
Kirst Lord of the Admiralty as the pre 
sent Duke of Somerset proved himself in 
every department of the naval service five 
and-twenty years ago, will understand the 
recent outery in England for a safer and 
more powerful fleet 

[It is impossible, as will presently ap 
pear, to describe the existing British navy 
without making reference to those admin 
istrative causes which have so largely and 
sounhappily influenced it; but the prima 
ry object of this article is, nevertheless, 
to deseribe and explain it, and only such 
references will be made to other cire im 
stances as are indispensable to the fulfill 
ment of that object 

It is fitting, and to the present writer it 
IS agreeable in the se columns of Harjx . 
which circulates so wide ly on both sides of 
the Atlantic, to take early note of a matter 
which has perhaps never before been fully 
acknowledged, viz., the indebtedness of 


Great Britain and of Europe to the United 
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table lessons in naval 
} 
lL 


‘some inval 
and naval warfare which 


thi 


tion 


rived from 


their great civil war. The writer is in a 


position to speak with full knowledge on 


point, as his service at the Admiralty, 
ve of its haval construction, com 


: 
neneed during the American conthiet, and 


continued for some years after its fortu 
no doubt 
VYonitor and her 
wuropean constructors and na 
val officers derived some extre mely valu 
The Monitor 


and slmpie, Was never viewed 


and 


hate CONCLUSION re Can be 


Whatever that from the 


SUCCESSOrPS I: 


weestlon 


system 


p re 


h favor could never be adopted 


r\ Eno@land, except inder the severest re 


strictions, beeause work of England 


has mainly to be done upon the high seas 


and in distant parts of the world, and the 


extremely small freeboard of the Monitor, 


or, in other words normal submersion 


the 
of so very much of the entire ship, is high 
a little danger 
as the fate of the Moni 


tor itself demonstrated 


lv inconvenient and not 
OUS ON sea service, 
But forthe work 
the Monitor was designed to do in inland 
waters she Was admirably coneeived, and 


her appearance in the field of naval war 
fare startled seamen and naval construct 
ors every where, and gave their thoughts 
a wholly novel direction. In saying this 
Lam not unmindful that seven years pre 


viously England had constructed steam 





heroie e Torts of 
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propelled “floating batteries,” as they 
were called, sheathed with iron, and sent 
them to operate against the defenses of 
Russia But useful as these vessels wer 
in many respects, their construction pre 

sented no striking novelty of design, and 
their employment was unattended by any 
dramatic incidents to powerfully impress 
The Monitor was both 
more noveland more fortunate, and ope: 

] 


reje for 


the naval mind. 
ed her career (after a severe stru 
life at sea) with so notable a display of 
her offensive and defensive qualities that 
all eyes turned to the scene of her ex 
ploits, and scanned her with a degree of 
interest the existing 


generation of sailors and ship-builders 


unknown to then 
Her form and character were in most re 
and { 
revolving tower being altogether unex 


spects singular, her low deck erec 
ampled in steam-ship construction. HH: 
must have been a dull and conservativ 
architect thoughts 
Kricsson’s wonderful little fighting ship 
did stimulate into 
tivity But the service rendered . Eu 
rope was not confined to the construction 
and exploits of the Monitor itself. The 
coasting passages, and, later on, the sea 
voyages, of other vessels of the Monitor 
type, but of larger size, were watched with 
the naval 
world instructive experiences which could 
in no other way have been acquired. Some 


naval indeed whose 


not unwonted ac 


intense interest, and gave to 
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these experiences were purchased at the 
ist of the lives of gallant men. and that 
t enhanced their value 
17] 


It is not possible to dwell at length upon 


means DY which the Monitor infl lence 


wok effeet in navies of E 
may be doubted whether 
Thunderer, Devastation. and 


ight, 


the rope, Dut 
ships ce 
Dread 


Vhich naval officers declare to be 


British 
ir ships, would have found their way 
the Monitors of 


to-day the most formidable of all 
So) 
readily into existence if 
\merica had 
departures from old world ideas 


not encouraged such large 
In this 
stated some 


Monitors 


progenitors of 


sense the Times correctly 


vears ago that the ‘*‘ American 


the 
Devastation type.” 


were certainly our 
The one ship in the 
British navy which comes nearest to the 
\merican Monitor, in respect of the near 
ness of her deck to the water, is the Glat 
fon, a very exceptional vessel, and design- 
ed under a very peculiar stress of circum 
stances. But even in her case, as in that 
of every other armored turret ship of the 
base of the 


present writer's design, the 


NAVY 
turret lateh 


chinery rs Were protect 
armored bre VOrK Slandin 
as 
rests 
smooth 
res just con 


tndamenta 


ships 
volmg 
has never been POSSLDIe judgement 
Atlantic. to re 


as the Puritan 


tish 


the Bi 


gard 


the 
Monitors 


and Dictator yere de SID) ¢ d to be 


on Slade Of 
even such 
as sulli 
ecient 


iv proof to sea perils At the time 


when these lines are being penned 
paragraph is appearing in Eng- 
yspapers ‘The Cunard ste 


ed at New York ¥ 


being three days overdue. During a heayv 


following 


HiIsth NeW 


amer 
Servia 


arr. sterday. 


bridge, and the funnel 


the saloon 


sea the boats, the 
were carried and 


floc vnded 


via, and observed the great height above 


away, Was 


Any one who has seen the Ser 
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the smooth sea’s surface at which her 
yOatS brida ind funnel are carried, will 
be at no loss to infer Whv it is that we ob 
ject to ships with upper decks within two 
or three feet only of that surface In 


t 


hort, it can be demonstrated that s Ips of 


the latter tvpe are 


liable, in certain possi 
ble seas, to be completely engulfed even 
to the very tops of their funnels. In the 
ease of the Glatton, whieh had to be pro 


daquced i contormitv. to 1deas some. of 


which were not those of the designer, one 


or two cde ees were re sorted Lo ¢ xpressly 


in order to secure, in an indirect manner, 


some inerease of the assigned buoyancy, 


nd thus to raise the upper deck above 


its preseribed height The officers who 


] ] } 
served in her, however, 


judiciously re 


iS ivded her, on account of her low deck, 


as fit only for harbor service or restricted 


fense 


coast ce 

A very dangerous combination, as the 
writer rewards it, was once proposed for 
his adoption by the representative of a 
colonial government, but was successfully 
This 


or English turret 


resisted was the association of a 
. (which 
trates and passes bodily through the wea 
Monitor 


This was opposed on the ground 


*Coles” pene 


ther deck) with a low American 
deck 
that with such an arrangement there must 
of necessity be great danger at sea of seri 
the turret 
he lower deck. 
It would be extremely difficult to give to 
the the 
turret would be 
allowing the turret to re 
volve freely, bot 


ous leakage around the base of 


as the waves swept over 


long cireular aperture around 


any protection Ww hich 


certain, while 
h to withstand the fire of 
the guns and to resist the attack of the 
sea 

while 
the first 
highly appreciated in Europe, and more 
Ie Volar d, it 


American ft 
Holland, and 


It will now be understood that 
the Monitor system was from 
especially 1 never was adopt 
the 


some other 


ed in its rm in British 


Navy Russia 
and the Duteh gov 
the 


al nd crew 


powers d dl adopt it. 


ernment had to pay the penalty in 


disappearance of a ship 


during a short passage in the North Sea 


from one home port to another In a 
largely altered form, and with many mod 
fications and additions due to English 
ideas of sea service, it was, however, sub 
stantially adopted in the three powerful 
named, of which one, the 
Dreadnought, now bears the flag of the 


British admiral who commands the Medi- 


] ] 
ships already 
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terranean fleet If the opinion. of offi 
cers WhO have served 1th these ships may 
be accepted as sufficiently conclusive, it 
the British 
navy when the ruling features of this type 


of ship were | 


was a great misfortune for 

er os ted fr ' 
argely departed from in its 
lirst-class ships, and made Lo vive place Lo 


a whole series of so-called first-class iron 
clads, of which only about one-third of 
the length has been proteeted by armor 
and which are consequently quite unlit 
to take a place in any 
battle 


KE lropean line ol 


The characteristic differences between 
the American ty peand the English type ol 
sea-going Monitors (if we may apply that 
designation tothe Devastation type) hav 
already been stated, but may be restated 
here inasingle sentence, viz., the elevation 
in the English ship of the turret breast 
work deck toa height of eleven or twelve 
feet above the sea’s surface, and the rais 
ing of the upper deck generally, or of a 
considerable part of it, to at least that 
height, by means of lightly built super 
structures. Over these again, and many 
feet above them, are built bridges and hur 
ricane decks, from which the ships may be 
all Lofty as 
these ships are by comparison with Amer 
ican Monitors, it is only gradually that 
they have acquired the confidence of the 
naval freely do the 
sweep over their weather decks when driv 


commanded in weathers. 


service, SO Waves 


en, even in weather, against 


moderate 
head seas, 

The British navy, having very diversi 
fied services to perform during both peace 
and 


war, requires ships of various kinds 


and sizes. Its first and greatest require 
ment of all is that of line-of-battle ships 
in sufficient numbers to enable England 
to stand up successfully against any Euro 
pean naval force or forces that may threat 
en her or her empire. If any one should 
be disposed to ask why this requirement 

which is obviously an extreme one, and an 
impossible one for more than a single pow 
er—is more necessary for England than 
for any other country, the answer must 
be, Cireumspive! To look round over 
England’s empire is to see why her fail 
ure on the sea would be her failure alto 
gether. France, Italy, 
even Holland, might each get along fair 
ly well, losing nothing that is absolutely 


Germany, and 


* The engraving of the Dreadnought is from a 
drawing presented to the writer by the Chevaliet 
De Martino, a marine artist of distinction. 
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essential to their existence, even if every 
rt belonging to them were sealed by an 
nv’s sq iadron But were Great Brit 
to be cut off from her colonies and de 
pen lenecies were her ships to bes vept from 
ie seas and her ports closed by hostile 


squ idrons, she would either be deprived of 


the very elements of life itself, or would 


iave to seek Trom the compassion of her 


foes the bare means of existence. It is this 


consideration, and the strong parental eare 
vhich she feels for her colonies, that make 
her sons indignant at any hazardous re 
duction of her naval strength. There are 
even in England itself men who ean not or 
will not see this danger, and who impute to 
those who strive to avert it ambitious, 
But it 
is to no unworthy cause that England's 
We have no de 
we do not hunger for further 


selfish, and even sordid motives 


naval anxieties are due. 
sire for war; 
naval fame; we cherish no mean rivalry 
of other powers who seek to colonize or to 
otherwise improve their trade; we do not 
want the mastery of the seas for any com 
mereial objects that are exclusively our 
OW], What we desire to do is to keep 


ie seas open thoroughfares to our vast 


possessions and dependencies, and free to 
that commercial communication which 
has become indispensable to our existence 
as an empire. To accomplish that object 
we must, at any cost, be strong, supreme 


ly strong, in K iropean waters ; and it 
for this reason tiiat Kine wnd’s line-of-bat 
tle ships oucht to be a Vays above sus] 
cion both in number and in quality 

It is not a pleasant assertion for an 
Enelishman to make when he has to say 
that this is very far from being the ease 
at present A few months ago this state 


ment, from whomsoeve 


it emanated, 
would have been received with distrust by 
the general public, for the truth was on 

known to the navv itself and to compara 
tively few outsiders. But the official eom 
munications made to both Houses of Par 
liament early in December last have pre 
pared the world for the truth, the I irst 
Lord of the Admiralty in the Chamber 
of Peers and Sir Thomas Brassey in the 
House of Commons having then proposed 
to Parliament a programme of addition 
al ship-building which provided for acon 


siderable increase in the number of its 


first-class ships and cruisers, and whieh 
also provided, on the demand of the pre 
sent writer, that the cruisers should be 
prot cted with belts of armor—an element 
of safety previously denied to them. It 
need hardly be repeated, after this whole 
sale admission of weakness by the Admi 
ralty, that Great Britain is at present in 
far from a satisfactory condition as re 
gards both the number and the character 
of its ships. 


Were that not so, no public 


¥ 


Pid 
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il co ( ved the gover) 
1 l Lo ( ‘ eral respects a poi 
a »>ionga ee 
) ting t row nuit 
) {} ( ( ‘ SECS © ‘ }pr'e nit 
) ’ ( ) ) thie » ! 
( ) il is ms i I hah 
Cla t Ss resulted mainly trom 
d attempt of succes e vo 
ernment to keep thie nava expendit ire 
or near to a fixed annual amount 
notwithstandme thie palpable Tact that 
every branch of the naval service, like 
most other services, is unavoidably in 
ereasilng nh COs hile the necessities of 
the empire are likewise unavoidably in 
creasin Phe consequence is that, as offi 


cers and men of every description must 


e pPAld wd a the charges connected 
therewith must in any event be Tully met, 
: 1 
tie Ship-b tin otes oO various KINdS 
tk Those pon hich thre maim stress of 
tnclal press e must i Krom this 
OLLO sas one a tow ehatl Boards 
oO \dn oO readily yield to eep 
dow} ind cost of their st-class 
s 7) if Sit ce Ol thelr ecessaAl 
i eS iy i we st l llus 
tra i byl i that, a oucl iron 
] } { 
Dreadio Jlil rst-« is . » designed 
teen oO} x te years vO, had a dis 
wv i 4 
piace! Nn ( } ZU tons, and vas pow 
‘ il in proportion, the Admiralty have 
mele uta cle ship (the Inflexible 
Sih that peri O Vinieh the displace 
ment is reached LO,QOQ tons In faet, 
eVery iree Jron-clad ship for the British 
ha S t rbunehed has tallen from 1200 


to PAOO tons ort o tiie Dreadnought’s 





displacement, and has beer proportional 
| ree f 

If this cutting down in the size of the 
principal ships of Great Britain had been 
attended by a corresponding reduction in 
thie s s of the ships of other powers, or 
even some advantages of design Which 
argely tended to make up for thi defeet 
Oot siz there might be something to say 
for it But the French ships have shown 
no su l he off in size and have ben 
‘ ted as I A i> it riistii Si ps Dy the 
ise of steel and by tli improved power 
and economy ¢ Lhe marine steaim-engine. 

Simultaneously With the reduction Ih 
ie size of the English ships there has 
een brought about voluntarily, and not 
is a consequence of reduced size, for it 
vas first applied in the largest of all Brit 


isth men-Ol-war, the Tnflexibl a system 


of stripping the so-called armored ships 
of the English navy of a large part of 


eir armor, and red Wing Its extent to so 


deplorable a degree that, as has alread 





been said, they are quite unfit to take 
part, With any reasonable hope of success 
In anv general engagement Here, again 
there might have been something to sa 
ior a large reduction in the armored s ir 


ups if it had been attended by 
some great compensation, such as that 
Which an immense increase in the thiek 
ness of the armor applied might have pro 
vided, although no sueh inerease could 
ever have compensated for such a redue 
tion of the armored part of the ship as 
vould have exposed the whole ship to ae 
struction by the mere bursting in of the 
unarmored ends, which is what has been 
done But although in the ease of thi 
large Tnflexible the eitadel armor was of 
excessive thickness, that is not true of thi 


more recent ships ol England, the arimo 


of which sometimes falls short of that 0 
the Freneh ships, in two or three in 
SLances DV as much as Tour inehes, tl 

Kreneh s iaving 22-Inel armor, and 
the Hues meh But by Lhe combined 





of injudicious ec onomy and of erro 
neous design, therefore—both furthered 
by a sort of frenzied desire on the part ol 
the British Admiralty to strip the ships of 
armor, keep down their speed de lay their 
completion, and otherwise paralyze the 
haval service, apparently without under 
standing what they were about—the Brit 
ish navy has been brought into a condi 
tion which none but the possible enemies 
of the country can regard without mor 
or less dismay. 

In order to illustrate the extent to whieh 
side armor has been denied to the British 
ships, as compared vith the Freneh, ve 
refer the reader to the diagrams (see page 
340) of the Amiral Duperré (French 
and of the Inflercibli and Collingwood 
(both Enelish) The black portions rep 
resent the side armor in each ease. It is 
scarcely possible for any one friendly to 
Great Britain to look at these diagrams 
and realize what they signify, withou 
profoundly regretting that a sufficient 
foree of public opinion has not vet been 
exerted to compel the Admiralty to a 
much more liberal use of armor in the 
new first-class ships the intended con 


struction of which was announced to Par 


liament in December last. In these new 
ships, while the length of the partial belt 























s been sli hitly Increased, ho addition 


o its height above water has been made 


is compared with the Collingwood oy 
\dmiral” class), so that the sliehtest 


sf toward either side 


J 
f 
Jy 
/ 


r below water. T 
irmored Ships IS to Convey a tot ills 
Hipression of them true Character 

. side view of one of these new 


that 


ships ser 


e 356) shows the two principal 


{ 


ins are carried high up forward in an 


nored turret, which swee ps from right 


ead, round the bow on each side. and 


ito vard the stern, W hile several small 
‘ runs are carried abaft vith very thin 


| 


mor protection to complete the ole lh 


ve powers of the ship The arrange 
ment of the two principal guns in a tur 
ret forward resembles that of the Con 
qieror, but in her the armor rises high 
move the iter,anda belt extends > thie 
ow and nearly to the stern It is a mat 
ter Of inexpressible regret hat the armor 


ed surface of these new SHIps Is SO excess 


ively contracted as to be wholly insuffi 


cient to preserve the ship from that terri 
e danger to which so many of their pre 


Gecessors have hee 


ceapsizing from f st | 


unarmored parts alone have been injured 


There is a sense in which all the British 


siiips to which reference has thus far been 


made roughly rewarded as devel 


may be 
opments of, or at least as starting 


from, 


the Devastation. or Monitor type 


of ship, for in all of them masts and sails 
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n ¢ xposed, Viz., that of 


loss OF Stability when the 
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have PO) aoe wa thi wna eam 
prop S1O ! of po ’Singie m iry\ 
mast alone remaining We have no 
to re ‘ nother and more numerous 
‘ s of s Ss chomav be regarded as 
th rering representatives of those sa 
The ps ‘ Have Come cae lo S 
Lhrough ti Lone” ce Teries it Hhiehi Aye 
ho rapiral aisappearige, vieldinge to the 
i prevalent power of team some of 
thes Lips ere bulit Tor the line of bat 
tie, in thei respective periods, but as they 
range in size Trom about LOOO tons of dis 
placement up to nearly 11,000 tons. it is 
OW Ous that nanv of them yer built lor 
various other employments In cle ting 
Wilh thie ill-rigged sh ps e are taking 
account oF types of war ships hich, tor 
ail but secondary purposes, are passing 
LWa\ It fell to the lot of the present 
vriter (under the rule of Mr. ¢ ders 
then First Lord of the Admiralty mad ol 


Robert Spencer Robinson 


then ¢ mitre ‘ > Live Nu \ to ntroad ce 
Lhe mastiess ir ship, and thus to rtua 
IV terminate hat had certam Deen Tor 
Kine ia L SIOrious period, Viz tha o 
ul tauunt-masted, f rgeed ind ever 
" itiiu yooden line-ot-battle ship I 
IS how, alas ut too apparent (from 1 il 
has vone belore tliat hh Virtually ternal 
hating that period, and opening the era o 
| r ‘ p ¢ 


Lg ites 


DEVASTATION 
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the late ates vlory 


and oye 


into her direct peril. and pr 


he reariyv ove rthrow 
The fin 


the f] 


rire , 
British iron-clad neciecting 


batteries of ITS54 Was 


miting the 


Warrior, a handsome ship os0 feet long, 


{ 


furnished with steam-power and provided 


Wilh mast Spars, and a large 


Her « 


and her 


spread of 


canvas nds were unprotected by 
Steering gvear 


arinor consequet t 


| much exposed She was sueceeded by 


a lone series of rigged iron-clads, all 


of the th Steam-power like 


vise, the ‘| ‘ontinuinge down to the 
htt 
IS f 1} the 


the 


pre tle dependence which 


British navy upon 


power inh armored ships 


V1 be ) i \ vor When 1b 1s stated 


that of DS protected bv side 


armor whe now under construction 


In the rovat vards but two are to 


be viven any power at all, and these 


are o be roed hn two masts only, al 
thougl 
tended for cruisin 


It is 


Unnecessary lh a popular 


of this at scription to dwell upon, or even 


to stat 


e, the minor differences which ex 


veen the different tvpes of rigeed 


ist bet 


iron-clads There are, however, 


points of interest in connection 


armor and armament to be mentioned 


In the design of the first group (speaking 
commenced 


the 


chronologically) were 


changes in the disposition of 


Tit 


article 


SOTTLG 


With ther 


Lhose 


armor 
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which continue down to the present time 
the British Admiralty being so mixed and 
so virtually irresponsible a body that it is 
not obliged to have a mind of its own for 
any great length of time,even when many 
of the 

The Warrior, as we saw, and the sister 


same men continue in office 

ship Black Prince, had a central armored 
battery only; the same is true of those 
reduced Warriors, the De fence and thie 
But the next 
ships of the Warrior's size, the Minotaur 


Re sistance. Sucee eding 
and Agincourt, were fully armored from 


to end; and the somewhat smaller 
the Achilles was with a 
complete belt at the water - line The 
Hector and Valiant (improved Defences 


had complete armor above the water, but 


end 


ship furnished 


oddly enough had part of the water-line 
at each end left unarmored A third ship 
of the Minotaur class, the Northumber 
land, was moditied by the present writer 
at the bow and stern on his entering the 
Admiralty, 
there reduced, andan armored bow breast 
Within 
were placed two 
With 
ception, all these early ships, nine in num 
without 


the armor above water being 


work constructed. this armor 


ed breastwork heavy 


¢ . 
Lis eX 


runs firing richt ahead 


ber, were any other protect d 
ins than those of the broadside. 

These ships were followed by a series of 
rigged ships of the writer’s design, viz., the 
Bellerophon, Hercules, Sultan, Penelope, 
Invincible, Iron Duke, Vanguard, Swift 
sure, and Triumph, all with lulls of iron, 
or of iron and steel combined, together with 
a series of rigged ships constructed of wood, 


converted from unarmored hulls or frames, 


AMIRAL DUPERRE.” 


























* COLLINGWOOD.” 
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VIZ., Ente Pprise Research Favorite, Pal 
las. Lord Warden, Lord Clyde. and Re 


pulse Every one of these Ships vas pro 


tected by armor throughout the entire 


leneth of the vessel in the region of the 


water-line, and in some e¢ the 


Most 


} 
above 


iseS 


armor 


rose up to the upper deck of them. 


the belt 


The chief in 


however, had the armor 


limited to a central battery 
terest in these vessels now lies in the illus 


trations they ‘nish of the evolution,-so 


{ ] + 
to speak, OF boW and stern tire. In several 


them a fire approximately ahead and 


astern to those directions with 


} 
it 


reaching 


twenty de grees) Was obtained by 


means of ports cut near to t 


1 , 
i ShHIPs side, 


‘transverse armored bulk-heads. 


1 rough the 
hers these bulk-heads were turned in 


toward the battery near the sides of 


»p in order to facilitate the working 
{5 yp . } 

guns when firing as nearly ahead 

In the Sul 


an an upper-deck armored battery was 


ind astern as was practicable 
/ 
adopted for the double purpose of forming 


a redoubt from which the ship could be 





manoeuvred and fought in action, and of 
providing a direct stern fire from protected 
guns In the five ships of the Invineible 
class a direct head and stern fire was ob 
tained from a somewhat similar upper 
deck battery, which projected a few feet 
beyond the side of the ship. 

The rigged ships of later design than the 
writer’s present a still greater variety in 
the disposition of their armor and arma 
ments. This variety may be in part illus 
trated by four examples, which for conven 
ience are principally taken from Sir Thom 
as Brassey's book.* The seales of these 
small drawings, as given by Sir Thomas, 
are not allthe same. These examples ar 
the Alexandra, the Téméraire, the Nelson 
and The Alexandra (ot 


the Shannon. 


Whicha separate view, in sea Frolng condi 


tion, is given), which is probably the best 

of the rigged iron-clads of the British navy, 

may be regarded as a natural, but not the 

less meritorious, development of the com 

bined broadside and bow and stern fire of 
oe The British Navy 





three Ie-ton guns, wi 


\ 


THE BRITISH 


rv Si DS ich preced 


In her were provided a broadsi 


‘yon the nmialhn-deck, a direct bow 
on that deck, and both a direet bo 
a direct st 


rh i 


armor 


re On Clie Ipper dec 


as It vineible 


thie 


funs emploved 
| 
all 


and 
fire were avallabie Tor broadside 
The upper-deck battery did not 
the 


thie 


pro 


eyvond 
incible be 


e ship 


main-dee 


t 
nw aS | \ 
ass 


lorward 
the 


wmoove Wadh 
contracted in breadth 


to fi 


CheCK 
l\ in order to 
both 


The Temeératre is a smaller ship 


ne YuUuNSs re clear 


forward 


the Alexandra, and has a battery 


but with 


anger 


iv to hers on the main-deek 
fun 


less On each side 


the d 
raking fire entering through the foremost 


battery port being met by a transverse arm 
ored bulk-head, as shown in the plan or the 
ip She is provided with an additional 


cun and a stern-chaser, carried high 
ip in barbette towers, but worked 


on Cx 
onel Monerietf’s disappearing prineipl 


| 


ia 


Tt 


,agalist 


reraive fh 25-ton 


three 


two 25-ton 


vuns I 


ind two 1Ls-ton 
he Alerandra: on either bow, ty 
one 25-ton and one 


Ix-ton: 


two 18-ton: 


ton against on eith 
ne 25-ton 


Is-ton; 


, li engage 


and two 18 hird 25-ton avail 
through onl , against 


done of 25-tons.« 


ttlon yust des 


NK 


NAVY 


e Teme 


Clim Caltie 


Vorthampton 


read py armor 


thanthisisatforded tothe e 


non, Whiehalso has buta parti il bel 


or, and protection tor two bow 


ul 
comparatively small size of the Shan 
non (5400 tons displacement) reheve 
some degree from the reproach « 

SO LILLIe¢ protected : i) if] 


present writer) to find a 


DULIGING Ships ol 7220 tons LIK 
and Northampton and plac 
the category of armor plated 


that 


1 
ec Datt 


free 


more 
com Ili 

eCnenry 
aPrnol «All 
clprpve 


ana Ve 
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: : : 1 4 
oner has to make a choice of evils, but 


here people are as free as is the British 


Joard of Admiralty to build safe and effi 


ips, the devotion of so much ar- 


"ent s 
morasthe Ne Ison and Northampton carry 
to so limited a measure of protection Is a 
and illustrates 


little 


verv singular 


proceeding, 


once more with how wisdom the 


world is governed 

Before passing from the armored ships 
of the 
sav in view of 
scribed and illustrated, before passing from 
the 


desirable to take note of a few exceptional 


hnhavy or rather, as we must now 


some of the ships just de 


Ships hich have some armor—it is 


vessels which ean not be classed either 


us and so-called line-of 
with the 
Among 


two comparatively small ships, designed 
| 


With the 


battle 


pret nto 
rigved iron-clads 


be found 


Wilk De 


ships or 


generally these 


»v the writer many years ago, to serve 


as rams, but to carry also some 
Ru 


Was 


priumariiy 


hese were the Hotspur and 


pert. The water-line of the Hotspur 


protected with very thick armor for her 


day (il-inch), extending from stem to 
; 
1] 


stern, dipping down forward to greatly 


strengthen the proyecting ram she car 


ried (besides a few smaller e@uns) the 


the period, one of twenty 
but 
1 tower pierced with 


largest vull of 
. , , 
five tons, mounted on a turn-table, 


protected by a xe 
four ports This fixed tower was years 
afterward replaced by a revolving turret, 
the 


instance to the Rupert designed 


Similar to that which writer gave 1n 


the first 
soon after the Hotspur. Both the armor 
of the second vessel 


first, but 


and the armament 


were heavier than those of the 


the ram, as before, was the chief feature 
of the ship 
[It is needless here to describe some of 
the ve ry 
Pr . 
riiice 


Royal soveretgi 


early turret ships, such as the 
Albert, Scorpion, Wyvern, and 
all of which embodied 
the early (though not by any means the 
earliest) views of that able, energetic, and 
lamented officer the late Captain Cowper 
Coles, RN 


capsizinge of 


who was lost at sea by the 
his own ship, the Captain, 
; : : Fae 
her low sides failing to furnish the neces- 
carded the existence of these 
jes as converting the tower into 
cle enemy could 
than two of these 
What 


1 f a} 
SOL Llbe 


would 
for 
le of the 


nh open more 
on each Sit 


is concerned ? 





sary stability for enabling her to resist 
when under her canvas the force of a mod- 
Had he been able to 


foresee the coming abandonment of sail 


erate gale of wind. 


power ih rigg 


ed ships, and had he been 
placed, as the writer advised, in charge of 
the revolving turrets of the havy, leaving 
ship-designing to those who understood it, 
he might have been alive to this day, to 
witness the very general adoption in the 
British navy of that turret system to which 
he for some years devoted and eventually 
sacrificed his life. 

The first real sea-going and successful 
ship designed and built to carry the re 
volving turret of Coles was, by universal 
consent, the Monarch, whose sea-going 
qualities secured for her the distinction of 
transporting to the shores of America—as 
a mark of England's good-will to the peo 
ple of the United States, and of her ad 
miration of a great and good citizen—the 
the late Mr. George 
“The performances of the Monarch at 
savs Brassey's British Navy, ‘‘ wei 


body of Peabody 
sea,” 
in the highest degree satisfactory ;” and 
nothing could exceed the frank and liberal 
praises bestowed upon her for her perform 
ances during the voyage to New York by 
the officers of the United States man of 
war which accompanied her as a compli 
mentary escort. 

A great deal has been written and said 
at different times about four other turret 
ships of the British navy, viz., the Cyclops, 
Gorgon, Hecate, and Hydra—-far less ter 
rible vessels than these formidable names 
Whether these 


four comparatively small turret ships pos 


would seem to import. 


sess the necessary sea-going qualities for 
coast defense (as distinguished from har 
bor service) is a question which has been 
much vet settled. 
The truth is that the defense of the coasts 
of England, Wales, Seotland, and Ireland 
is a service in which the sea-going quali 


discussed, and is not 


ties of vessels may be called into requisi 
tion as largely as in any service in the 
There are some (this writer among 
them) who much prefer the mid-Atlantic 
in a heavy gale of wind to many parts of 
these coasts, more especially if there be 
any doubt about the perfect obedience of 
the ship to her steam-power and her helm 
The weather the writer has ever 
experienced at sea was met with in the 
English Channel, and the only merchant 
ship which he ever even in part possessed 
was mastered by a Channel storm, had to 


world. 


worst 
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of Plymouth Break 


‘lean over it, and sank 
stretched 
It is 
been 


her cables 


ine engineering work, 


difficult, and has always 


Say for 


him 


impossible, 
to regard vhich 
to defend the 
to proceed from one part of it 


coast-defense ship.” 


certainly ought to be able 


‘Ooast, ana 


to anotlhe 


is a vessel which may be made 
Only 


that of coal supply, 


less seaworthy than other vessels 


in one respect, V1Z.. 


may such a ship be safely made inferior 
to sea rong s 11ps 


But whether the four vessels under no 
tice be fit for coast defense or not, it ought 
to be know 


for it 


n that they were not designed 


rhey were hastily ordered in 1870, 
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when the Franco-German war was break 


ing out, under the impression that Great 
Britain might get involved in that war 
The British Admiralty knew then 


(as it 


knows now, and as it has known for years 
past) that the navy had 


not been main 


tained in sufficient strength, and they 
consequently seized the first design for a 
small and cheap ship that they could lay 
hands on, and ordered the construction, 
with all dispateh, of four such vessels 
The design which they happened to take, 
or which seemed to them 
was that of 


most suitable, 
the Cerberus—a breastwork 
Monitor designed by the writer for special 
service in inland colonial waters, and 
made as powerful as Was then pt ssible on 


3300 tons of displacement, both offen- 





piace 


navy 


THE BRITISH 


vely and defensively, but wit 


for, and no pretensions whi 


SSILN 


oO, seagoing q lalities It is searcely to 


be supposed that four vesseis having such 


th OFIGIn could be « x pected to take their 


as sea-going ships of the British 


nor could they, either, for reasons 


ilready suggested, be « x pected to possess 


iuny high qualities as vessels for the di 


The Admiralty which ordered their con 
to state 


struction may possibly be able 
why they built them, but even that is not 
at all certain. One of the 


mean economies in national enterprises in 


evil results of 


ordinary times is extravagant and aimless 


expenditure in times of necessity. 


NAVY 


»of this kind of expendi 


nliar Circumstances Was 


Lord 


Hell Wé "Wil Stal 


ve under 


. ’ 
irhished Be ConNshelas ad 
Phin seer 


insuth 
al ad 


{ 


ciency ot 


again public money, to the « vo 


millions ster ne or more vas expended 
acquisition of such ships as 


upon the 


be most readily acquired, regardless 
\t this time the Neptune 0 
displacement), the Superb (of 


Belleish and 


purehased 


could 


Cost 


of 


9170 


tons 


9100 tons), and the Orion 


each of 45850 tons) were Into 


the service, and having been built for other 


navies, and under very peculiar circum 


Stances In some cases, require d large dock 
yard expenditure to convert them to their 
new uses in the British navy. 


It 


only remains, in so far as existing 
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THE ~ HOTSPUR 


armored,” 
concerned, to advert to the Jm 


peri WUSé and Warspite £ two cruisers build 


armored, or rather ‘‘ partly 


ships are 
ing for distant service. These ships are 
315 feet long, and to them has been allow 
ed, by the extraordinary generosity of the 
\dmiralty, as 140 feet of leneth 
of armored belt If this had been extend 


as much 
ed by only 20 feet, these British cruisers, 
which Sir Thomas Brassey—whether gran 
diloqguently or satirically it is hard to say 
would have 
actually had one-half of their length pro 


calls ‘‘armored cruisers,” 


tected by armor-plating at the water-line. 
In what spirit and with what object 
but outline 
of the word 
‘coals’ in conspicuous letters before and 


abaft the belt 


IS not 


known, sir in his 


Thomas, 


sketeh these ships, writes 


Can it be possible that he, 
undoubtedly a sensible man of business, 


and 


W ho 


one laboriously endeavors to 
bring up the knowledge and sense of his 
fellow-countrymen to a level with his 
own, and who is now Secretary to the 


British Admiralty—ean it be possible that 


he considers coal a trustworthy substitute 


for has 


armor, either before or after it 
been consumed as fuel ? 

It is very distressing to have to write in 
these terms and put these questions about 
Admiralty representatives and Admiralty 
ships. But what is to bedone? Here are 
two ships which are together to cost near 
ly half a million of money, which are ex- 
pressly built to chase and capture our ene 
mies in distant seas, which are vaunting- 
ly described as which 
can not be expected always by their mere 


*‘armored cruisers,” 


appearance to frighten the into 


submission, like painted Chinese forts, 


enemy 


which must be presumed sometimes to en 
counter a fighting foe, or at least to be 
fired at a few times by the stern guns of a 
vessel that is running away, and yet some 
eighty or ninety feet of the bows of these 
ships and as much of their sterns are de 
liberately deprived of the protection of ar 
mor, so that any shell from any gun may 
pierce them, let in the sea, and reduce their 
speed indefinitely; and in apparent justi 
fication of this perfectly ridiculous ar 
rangement—perfectly ridiculous in a ship 
Which is primarily bound to sustain her 
speed when chasing the Secretary to the 
Admiralty tells us that she is to carry in 
May the 
pages of SO respousiblea magazine as Har 
per’s be made available for giving to the 
British Admiralty a piece of information 


ol 


the unprotected bow some coals! 


which only they can be possibly igno 
rant, viz., that even while coal is uncon 
sumed it differs largely from steel armor 
plates in the measure of resistance which it 
offers to shot and shell; and further, that 
coal is put on board war ships that it may 
be consumed in the generation of steam ? 
It is very desirable that this information 
should somehow be conveyed to White 
hall in an impressive manner, and possi 
bly, if the combined intelligence of the 
two great nations to whom Harper's chief 
ly appeals be invoked in its favor, it may at 
length come to be understood and attended 
toeven by the Admiralty, and one may 
hear no more of the protection of her Maj 
esty’s ships by means of their ‘‘ coal.” 

















1 


Passing now from the so-called iron 
ids of the British navy, we come to a 
iss Ol vessels which have their boilers 


protected from above by iron deeks 


ping over them from side to side 


section of the Merse Y (see page 350 
of the most important British ships of 


s type—will illustrate the system of 


struction. Various attempts have been 
ide to impose numerous ships of this 


d upon a sometimes too credulous pub 





c as armored vessels, and Sir Thomas 
Brassey, while publishing descriptions and 
drawings which demonstrated beyond all 
que stion that the buoyancy and st LOLLITY 
of these ships are not at all protected by 
armor, nevertheless deliberate ly includes 
some of them in his list of armored 
ships.’ Now the thick iron deek certain 
ly protects (in some degree. accord ne to 
its thickness) all that is below it against 
the fire of guns, and armor itself is some 
times employed to protect the gun ma 
chinery ; but the existence of a thiekish 
deck under the water, or mainly under 
the water, oceasionally associated with 
patches of armor above water here and 
there to protect individual parts, does not 
constitute the ship itself an armored ship 
in any such sense of the term as is ordina 
rily accepted and understood. How can 

* The Italia and Lepanto, for example. 
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that be properly called an *‘ armored ship 
Which can be iiteriv. adestrovec ) vuns 
Vithout any shot or shell ever touch 
\dmiura in t Navv Es nates ‘ 
Iss3s—4, under some unknown influence 
put Ie ird two ships of this dese t 
as armored Vesseis, and were alterw urd 


loreed to remove them from that eategory 


but only removed them to place them in 


another hot less taise, not 


ICOSS THisieaaih 


not less deceptive and dangerous, viz., 
that of ‘ protected ships.” And tl is most 
improper description is still applied to va 
rious SIPs of which the speci il character 
i¢ is that thev themselves are nof pro 
tected If thes llp’s own coal and stores 
nav be reg urded as her protection, or if 
the existence of a certain number of ex 
posed and extreme ly thin internal plates 
ean be so regarded, then may these ves 
sels be deemed partly, but only partly, 

protected : but ul 


protected ship” 
means, as every honest-minded person 
must take it to mean, that the ship her 
self is protected by armor against shot 
and shell, then the designation protect 
ed ship,” as employed by the British Ad 
miralty, is nothing less than an imposition 
These ships are not protected Neither 
their power to float, nor their power to 


keep upright, nor their power to exist at 








ries aS even the 


i ilter a Te such inj 
smallest guns atloat ean inflict. is pro 
tected is all il hatever 1s likely to 
demo rate 

Those whoen ploy such language ignore 
the essentia characteristic OF a Ship ol War, 
and some of the gravest dangers which 
menace her It is conceivable that in the 
old davs \ Clr meh Wore armor the pro 
tection of the head with an ‘‘armet,” and 


of the breast by a breastplate, might have 
justified the de scription of the man so de 
tas an urmored man although it 
s difficult to see why, since he might have 
been put hors de combat by asingle stroke 
But protect the boilers and magazines of 
iship how vou vill, if vou do not protect 
, 


e . : : , 
the ship itself sufficiently in the reg@ion of 


ter-line to prevent such an invasion 
of the sea as will sink or capsize her, she 
remains herself essentially unprotected, 
liable to speedy and complete destruction 
and can not truly be called a ** protected 
ship 

It must not for a moment be s ipposed 


that this isa mere question of words or des 


mnations On the contrary, it is one of 


the most vital importance to all navies, 


and most of all to the navy of Great Brit 


un What the Admiralty say, the rest of 


the government, and bevond them the 


country, are likely to believe and to rely 
upon, and when the stress of naval war 
fare comes, the nation which has con 
fidingly understood the Admiralty to 
mean “‘armored ships” and protect 
ed ships’ when they have employed 
Lhese plirases and suddenly finds out, 
by defeat foilowine defeat and eatas 
trophe catastrophe, that they meant 
nothing of the kind, may have to pay 
for its credulity, allowable and = par 
donable as it may be, the penalty of 
betraval, and of something worse even 
than national humility 

On the other hand, It is not to be in 
ferred from the objections thus offered 
to the employ ment ol deceptive desig 
nations that objection is also offered to 
the construction of some ships with lim 
ited or partial protection, falling short 
of the protection of the buovaney and 
the stability, and therefore of the life, 
of the ship itself It Is quite impossible 
that all the ships of a navy like that of 
Great Britain, or of the navies of many 
other powers, can be made invulnera 


ble, even in the region of the water-line, 
to all shot or shell. Indeed, there are 
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services upon which it is necessary to em 
ploy armed ships but which do not demand 
the use of armored or protected vessels 
Unarmored vessels, with some of their mor 
Vital contents protected, suffice for such 
services Moreover, even where it would 
be very desirable indeed to have the hull 
protected by armor to a sufficient extent 


to preserve the ship's buovaney and stabil 


itv from ready destruction by gun fire, it } 
is often impracticable to give the ship that 
protection. ‘This is true, for example, of 
all small corvettes,sloops,and gun vessels, 
Which are too small to float the necessary 
armor plates, in addition to all the indis 
pensable weights of hull,steam machinery, 
fuel, armament, ammunition, crew, and 


stores It would be both idle and unrea 

sonable, therefore, to complain of the econ 

struction of some ships with the protect 

Ing armor limited ,oreven In certain cases, 

With no protecting armor at all. Such 

ships must be built, and in considerable 

number, for the British navy But this 

necessity should neither blind us to the 

exposure and destructibility of all such 

vessels, nor induce us to endeavor to keep 

that exposure and destructibility out of 

our own sight. Still less should it en 

courage us to sanction.even for a moment, 

such an abuse of terms as to hold up as 
armored” and ** protected” ships those 

which, whether unavoidably or avoida 
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Hk INCONSTANT 


) have been deprived of the hecessary are the Active 
imount of armor to keep them athoat uu 
aer the 


Bacechaite Boadicea. 


Kuryalus, Rover, and Volage, all exceed 
fire of small or even of moderate 


ing fourteen knots in speed and all more 

powerful wuns. than 3000 tons displace ment Then fol 

We are now in a position to review the low thirty-six smaller and less swift cor- 
British havy, and to see of what ships 


il vettes. nearly one-half the numbe r being 
eally consists Will not built wholly of wood 
necessary to pass before the eves of the 


In this review it most of which ex 
ceed. however thirteen Khots i speed 
reader that large number ¢ 


f vessels of 


and below these { 


" 
woo 


an equal number 
hich even the boilers and magazines are of sloops of less speed and tonnage The 


thick plate pro smaller gun vessels and g 
It will help, neverthe- not be summarized 


thout anv armor or 


in boats need 
tection whatever 


ess, to make the nature and extent of the Passing on to vessels which, although 


Hhavy understood, if these are crouped and 
summarized in a few 
lecting altogether all 


themselves unarmored, have thicek-plats 


protection to the 
observe first that 


sentences Neg 
large vessels with 
timber frames (which may | 


decks to f1IVe Sole Mia 
chinery, we there are 
e regarded as 

out of date, seeing that all the war vessels 


of considerable size how 


eight ships of 3500 to 3700 tons, built and 

17 the Amphion 
built for the <Arethusa Leandei Phaeton Verse 7] 
navy have iron or steel frames), it may be Severn, Forth, and Thames. Sir Thomas 
first said that there are but three ships of 


the large or 


under construction, \ 


Brassey very properly 


Classes such 


frigate elass in the British these vessels as he mentions in his lists as 
navy which carry no thick protecting 


“unarmored ships,” although us betore 


plate at all, viz., the Jnconstant, the Shah, 
and the Raleigh. Of much less size than 
these, and equally devoid of protection, are inches thiek, the Admir: 
the two very fast vessels, the Jris and first ventured to 
Mercury, built as special dispatch vessels, 
steaming at their best at about eighteen 
knots. 


mentioned, when two of them —the Me) 
sey and servern were designed With a 
deck two ilty al 
i put them forward 
‘armored ships 
Ascending in the seale of protection 
and déaling for the present 1 


Among the unarmored. corvettes with sea-going 
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. : : 
iS ONLY ve come to a long series of 


which are undeserving of the desig 


nation of armored ships, because they 


are 


able to destruction by g without the 


is 


mited amount of armor which they carry 


ing attacked al all These Ships are the 


Tinpe riewtse and Warspite prey iously dis 


cussed, and also the Ajax, Agamemnon, 
Colossus, Hdinburgh, and the six large 


ships of the 


Admit 


7 


al’ class. Any one who 


has intelligently pe rused the report of the 
committee on thre Tnfli cible would justify 
t 


the inclusion of that ship in this eategory ; 
but she is omitted here out of deference to 
the strenuous exertions which were made 
to invent or devise some little stability for 
her, even when her bow and stern are 


S ipposed to be badly injured, and out of 
officers of the Ad 
miralty who have long avo repented those 


trving 


COMpassion Upon those 


compromises With consclence DY aid 


Ol \v | whi they expressed some shelit con 


fidence in her ability to float upright with 


] 


her unarmored ends badly damaged She 


is omitted ic Or sir 


to 


Thomas Brassey for a sentence in which 


vratit ide 


aiso Ol 
hile saving her trom being placed Ith SO 


arul a category, he honestly places 
some of the other ships init without qual 
eb 5 
particular the Ajaa and 
Lgane muon are inferior to the Lu flexible 


The 


Miecation or cireuimMlocution Hlesavs 


one Important 
central armored citadel is not, as it 1s 
in the case of the Tn fle vible, of sufficient 
displacement to secure the stability of the 
ship should the unarmored ends be de 
In another place the present 
to the Admiralty, to 

of the In fle vible committee 
Which was nominated by the Admiralty, 


and 


stroved 


Secretary referring 
the 


report 


under heavy obligations to support 


them Says 


It is doubtless very desira 
ble that our armored ships should POSssess 
a more ample margin of stability than is 
provided in the armored citadel of the Jn 


flexibli The 


of Sir Edward Reed on this point were in 


ideas of the committee and 


entire accord 

It has recently been acknowledged that, 
is Sir Thomas Brassey states, the Ajax 
ind Agamemnon are so constructed that 
they are dependent for their ability to 


float, the right side uppermost, upon their 


* 7 / Vary, Vol. 1., p. 488 
+ Lbid., p. 427 [he writer trusts he may be ex 
cused from again quoting these very Important 
sel { ! WW k « the Secretarv to the 
Admiralty, notwithstanding that he recently had 
( S10! ( them eisewhere 
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unarmored ends. To ecallsueh ships yc 


ar 
mored ships” is, as we have seen, to mis 
lead the public. 


But some pains have been 
** Admiral 
class is better off in this respect, and cer 


taken of late to show that the 


tainly the known opinions of the present 
writer have been so far re spected in these 
ships that their armored citadels,so called, 
have been made somewhat longer and of 
greater proportionate area. The follow 


ing figures have been given: 


Percentage of water 
line area covered 
by armor, 
Inflexible $2 
Agamemnot 1.4 
Collingwood 54.15 
Camperdown : . 56.85 
But any one who understands this 
question knows perfectly well that ** per 


of 
armor’ in 


centage water-line area covered DY 
no way represents the relative 
Indeed, that is 


obvious upon the face of the 


stabilities of these ships 
matter, be 
cause we have seen the Ajaxv and Aga 
mention pronounced devoid of the neces 
sary stability when injured, while the Jn 
flexible is said to possess it, although the 
former vessel has 4535 per cent. of the wa 
ter-line area covered, while the latter las 
but 42 percent. But this is not the con 
sideration which has led to the condemna 
tion of the whole ** Admiral” class of so 
called iron-clads as not possessing the es 
sential characteristic of an armored ship, 
the power to float, and to float with 
needful buoyaney and stability, all the 


Viz., 


time the armor is unpiereed. 
of that 
the introduction 


The ground 
condemnation to be found in 
into the ‘** Admirals” of 
a dangerous combination from which the 
Inflewible and 


like ships are exempt 


Is 


Agamemnon and other 
the combination 
of Jong unarmored ends comprising about 
15 per cent, of the water-line area with so 
belt of armor that, when the 
unarmored ends are injured and filled by 


shallow a 
the sea (as they would be in action), there 
would little armor left 
water that a very slight inclination of the 
ship would put it all below water. In the 
Agamemnon class, small as the initial sta 


remain above 


SO 


bility may be (and with the unarmored 
ends torn open it would be nothing), the 
armor is carried up to a reasonable height 
above water. But in the ** Admiral” class 
all the advantage arising from a slightly 
lengthened citadel is more than destroyed 


by this lowering of the armor. So great is 


the consequent danger of these ships’ cap 
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ig, if ever called upon to engage in a ARMORED Surps with Tain ArMor.* 
serious ba r it close quarters, that the 
1 I e Max 
I tl ( hot COMSECLEHLIOUSLY regard ‘ t = 
‘ 
ern mored Ships bub must ih i 
COMINO less to the officers and men es S20 20 i 1 4 
4 4 4 \yg eourt 0.690 ) 
io wmre to se ein them, and to the nation Audacious 6.910 1 x 2 
( night other se put its trust im Bellerophor 7,900) l4 6 
| Prince 9.210 1 4 } } 
rel " ¢ te them to the eatevory of Gorgor 3.480 1 9 18 
Stiip oO arts protected Hecate 3.480 11 9 18 
| ; Hector 6.710 12 1 } 
e Observed that nothing has vet iH 3.480 1 N 5 
; { ee Invineible 6.010 j & 
eer said about thie¢kness of armor, al Iron Duke 6.010 4270 s 12 
ough that is, of course, a very important Minotaur 10,690) 6700 14 2 
: Monarch S320 S40 ) 22 
element ofa ships safety or danvet But ort mberiame 10.580 6560 } ) 2 
. important as it is, it has to be kept serupu Penelopr $470 4700 12 6 Py 
: : Prince Albert BRNO 2130 11 ! 12 
Lous separated Trom the question just Swiftsure 6640 49100 15%, s 2 
{ f : l mph 6.640 iH) 14 S » 
discussed hie bnitation Of the armors \ =e 6.710 | 3560 1 ) 
extent because no misrepresentation and Warrior H210 | SAO y | ‘ 
no MmISCONCepPLION Cabh WeLL arise Concern 
i ; Suips ARMORED IN PLACES 
Ing the relative power or trustworthiness 
The ships in this list. although having some arm 
Ol SHEDS I} } iva Siv s 11¢c eSS | Is 4 
{ \ WmMorer WlOUSTV as LO LhICkKnes upon their sides, being liable to ¢ ipsize at sea fron 
, 
Hue much misrepresentation has actual injuries inflicted upon their unarmored parts, ca 
taken place ind much conseque Wit mis not be classed with the armored ships 
conception Has actually arisen on the oth 
: ne I coanq |Max Sat 
er lnatter, more than one European gov Dis ess 
1 Hor \r 
ernment lLaving deliberately placed in the K ‘ ; 
Category armored ships” ships which in Ajax R40 GOK) 13 : N 
, e ey | Agamemnon... 8.4900) GOOO 3 18 
hotrue sense of thie word Cah be SO CLAaSSe¢ Anson ite 10.000 Tw) 14 18 
. The following classifications will eon Benbow 1.) 7500 14 18 ) 
: ( mperdow? OOO) TOW) 14 18 63 
form tothe foregoing views, describing as Collingwout Y1n0 7000) 14 8 { 
armored ships only those which have 9,150) GO00 14 S 13 
| 1150 6000 14 18 {: 
suflicient side armor to protect them from 1.600 Cee | ( 
4 { . +600 TOU) 1 S 63 
being sunk or capsized bs Lhe hre of wuns ws aT ee TT) 16 1 
all the time the armor remains unpierced e4 1,390 | 5000 © 10 


i BRITISH SHIPS OF WAR, BUILT AND To this list may now be added two ships of 10.40 














BUILDING tons displacement, with 18-inch armor, and five cruis 
ers of 5000 tons displacement, with 10-inch arn 
. ARMOR Suips wirh Trick ARMOoI : 11S] cm ’ 1 ! i 
recently ordered by the Admiralty to be built } 
contract 
; UNARMORED Suips with UNDER-WATER STEEL Decks 
\ 14) | R610 : 2 1 S I I 
B SI ”W) ? Displa * P 
( ju iw) ir) { kK 
1) < x) | GE50 > : 
I) x RUM) | . Amphior "Tht 16 1 ( 
Il . 6.200 in) 13 \rethusa WK) { 1 3 
Infl wo} S000 14 x0 Leander KM) 634 1 ( 
) GOK) j 1v ro Phaeton PLLU 16 ly ny 
rf) i TT) 19 , Mersey 6000 13 ( 
I 4534 18 Sever 60000 17 t 
s ”) 130 { 18 Thames 6000 17 f 
l 0 ) re orth 6000 17 6 
( 19 ») 12 12 25 
Three turret vesse irly resembling the G 
H eee : 
\ Snips with Meprom ArMor gon, Which belong to the Indian and colonial goverr 
ments, are not included in this list, nor are severa 
Sp Max ig unimportamt small vessels, viz., Scorpion, Wyre 
7 Viper, Waterwitch, and Viren The verv few re 
, } } 
maining thinly armored wood-built ships are als 
i les SURO R530 14 q IN excluded 
es n oon i wm) + Ships for local defense of ports. 
s yan O30 j Q 18 } : a : 
‘ X40 7) { 1 5, t Cruisers for distant service 
s The thicknesses of decks given are those of th 
* Ti isons for placing this ship in the list of horizontal, or nearly horizontal, parts of the deck 
armore ships, against the writer’s own lidgment, Where the decks slope down at the sides the thick 
have been sta ness is sometimes increased a little, as will have 





been seen in the section of the VWersey 











Armored ships with 12-inch armor and 


ywward are called ships with thick ai 
? those with armor less than twelve 
es but more than eight inches thick 


designated as ships with medium ar 
and those with 8-inch armor or less 

s ships with thin armor 
\ few 


iss are 


vessels Knhownh as the scout 


now under construction for the 


upon the Clyde 


\dmiuralty There is a 


Inelude 


isposition in certain quarters tl 
hese among the ships of the class recorded 
We give a 


ection of the newest ‘*Seout, 


n the last table transverse 


1 , 
rrom which 


vill be seen that the so-called protective 


eck is but three-eighths ofan ineh in thiek 
ess, and can therefore be pierced by any 


in afloat, from the largest down to the 


very smallest [It would be quite ab 


surd to speak Of this class of vessels as 


being in any way * protected” against 
iH lire 


Phe 


irmored cruisers referred to in the 


first-class ships so called and the 
for 
this article as havine 


Admiral] 


mer part of been 


promised to Parliament bv the 


have 


ty representatives now been or 
dered, and work upon them has been 
commenced in the vards of those rhs 


to whom their building has been intrust 
( The 
ind 


former are two in number 


their principal dimensions and par 
1] length, 340 feet 
breadth, 70 feet; 
feet 

cated 


spec d. 16 Knots: 


draught of water, 26 
displacement, 10,400 tons; indi 
horse - power, LO,000 ; estimated 
thickness of armor, 18 

The ar 
mor belt in these ships is a little more 
160 feet 


length, but rises to a height of only two 


inches; largest guns, 110 tons 


than long, or about half their 


feet six inches above the water Before 
ind abaft the belt under-water armored 
decks extend to the stem and stern re 


* Admiral’ 
Besides the two 110-ton @uns, 


1 
n the 


spectively, as class 
WHICH, as 
has been said, are placed in a turret for 
ward and fire over the upper deck, there 
ire twelve 6-inch guns ranged round the 
after-part of the ship on the upper deck 
A certain amount of protection has been 
means of 


given to these guns by armor 


plating, but as this is only three inches 
thick, it can be said to do little more than 
protect the gun from fire of 


rifles and of the smallest machine-guns. 


crews the 

Of the armored cruisers, five have been 
contracted for. Their principal dimen 
sions and particulars are: length, 300 feet; 


THE BRITISH 


piaced O}) projecting SPONnSOTS, Dy 
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breadth, 56 feet: dra i@ht of ater, 21 feet 
displacement, 5000 tons: mdicaced horse 
power, S500: estimated speed, 18 knots 
| ess of armor, LO inches: largest euns 
IS tons ese vessels are protected by ai 
il On ) nea 200 feet long Vliich ex 
tends to a hero! 0 One root Six mehes 
above the water and toa depth of four feet 
Delo and they also have under ite) 
decks before and abaft the belt They 
carry two 1S-ton guns, one well forward 
wWeine righnt round the ow, andthe other 


wWmeing might round the stern, as 


inch guns on each broadside 


the foremost and aftermost of which are 


| } 


Viiieh 





thev are enabled to hire right ahead and 
Wht astern respectively, None of these 
\ 
= \ 
— = | \ 
| 
| 
| 
' 
-——_—_————— - 
= = 
A S K( OF ( E NEW ‘ S 


vuns are protected except by the thin 


shields usually fitted to keep off rifle 
from those actually working 


No 


troop o1 


the iy 


mention has vet been made of the 


transport ships of the British navy 
There are in all about a dozen of these. but 
by far the most conspicuous and important 
of them are the five Indian transports which 
built 
> +1] l 1 . . . 

jointly by the Admiralty and the govern 
ment of India, and ever since worked by 


were about twenty vears ago, 


con 


those departments of the state with gen 
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. 
; 
THE 
eral satisfaction. One ofthese, the Jamna, 
: is illustrated in the annexed figure So 
Ssatished was thie ite Director of Trans 


ports, Sir William R. Mends, K.C.B., with 


the services of these ships that, before re 
tiring from his office, he informed the 
vriter that if he had to assist in the con 
struction of a new fleet of sueh transports 


’ he would desire but a single improvement 
in them, as working ships, and that was 
44 ae 
the raisine@ of the ower deck one foot, in 
ordey to mmerenase oO that extent the stow 
wwe of the hh iS 
In the early part of this article the writer 


made ref renee to the influence exerted 


upon Europea building by the inei 


hit 
ship 


dents of the American civil war He will 


conclude by a reference to an influence 


exerted upon his own mind and judgment 
by the most disting ished } 


On 


that gallant officer's visit 


that war, the late Admiral Farragut 


the 
to England the Board of Admiralty invited 


awholi 


OecCasiOl OF 


him, as vy exceptional compliment, 
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RALTY 


naval hero of 








MNA 


to accompany them on their annual official 


visit of inspection to her Majesty's dock 
vards. On the way from Chatham to 
Sheerness in the Admiralty vacht, the 


writer had a most instructive conversation 
with the Admiral as to the results of his 
pl ictical experience of naval warfare at 
the brilliant capture of New Orleans, and 
results Was 
to be de 
ceived as to the ships in which you ex 

them to fight. They will fight in 
to the death, 


what 


elsewhere, and one of those 


this: ‘‘ Never allow your men 


pect 
anything, and fight 


if they 


know beforehand thev are going 


But 
if you deceive them, and expose them to 


about, and what is expected of them. 


dangers of which they kuow nothing, and 


they find this out in battle, they are very 





SHIP 


apt to become bewildered, to lose heart all 
at onee, and to fail you just when you 
The 
writer has not forgotten this, and will not 


most require their utmost exertions.” 


forget it 


The British Admiralty is, un 
happily, altogether unmindful of it. 











YOUR COMING 


BY DORA READ GOODALI 


| KNOW not, love, how first \ ic 
What instinct led you here 
I know the world has changed arow 
since on \ eu ( 
I vield a thousand « ms t I ish 


And looking but to you for happines 


H ippy am | 


Ifow lightly passed the maiden leis 
That youth and freedom chose 


{ 


The careless days of peace and pleasu 


The nights of pure repose! 
So swift a touch could set the tur 


So brief a shadow blot the mor 


Yet if the heart be made for happine 


© love, your coming taught me 


Your parting taught me pain 


My breath grew quick; my blood rai 


It leaped in every vein 
Yet, ah! has Time outdone the lov 
The look—the burning look—the 


ey 


If these be all he holds of hap] iness, 


H ippy am I 


You lend to earth a vague emotion 


My self a stranger seems 


Your glance is mixed with sky and oc 


Your voice is heard in dreams 


The rood | choose is weighed Witl 


My idlest laughter mated with 
And moving only in your happine 


Happy am | 


that I mis 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER: 


OR, THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT 


BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


{4 COMEDY 


ACT THIRD.—( Continued. 
Enter Miss Harpeastte and Mant. 


Miss I] ARD. What an unaccountable creature 


} 


that brother of mine, to 


nd them to the house as an inn, ha! ha! I don’t wonder at his impud he 


Matp. But what is more, madam, the young 
vour present dress, asked me if you were thie 
or the bar-maid, madam. 


Miss Harp. Did he? Then as I live I am 


on. Tell me, Pimple, how do you like my present dress? Don’t you think 


y 
] 
t 


) 


centleman, as you passed by 


-maid. He mistook you 


+ 


re solv’d to kee }) up the ck lu 


| look something like Cherry in the Beaua’ Stratagem ? 


] 


Mar. It’s the dress, madam, that every lady wears in the country, but 


vhen she visits or receives company. 
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Miss arp. And are you sure he does not remember my face or person 4 

Map. Certain of it. 

Miss Harp. I vow I thought so: for though we spoke for some time to 
gether, yet his fears were such that he never once looked up during the inter 
VIEW Indeed, if he had, my bonnet would have kept him from seeing me. 

Mat But what do vou hope from keeping him in his mistake / 





] 


Miss ILarp In the tirst place, | shall be seeh, and that is no small advan 
| 


tage to a girl who brings her face to market. Then I shall perhaps make an 
acquaintance, and that’s no small victory gained over one who never addresses 
any but the wildest of her sex. But my chief aim is to take my gentleman oft 
his onard, and, like an invisible champion of romanee, examine the giant's 
foree before | offer to combat. 

Mai. But you are sure you can act your part, and disguise your voice so 
that he may mistake that, as he has already mistaken your person ¢ 

Miss Hlarp. Never fear me. I think I have got the true bar eant—Did 
your honor call #—<Attend the Lion there.—Pipes and tobacco for the Ange! 
The Lamb has been outrageous this half-hour. 

Mam. It will do, madam. But he’s here. [Aievt Mat. 


kinter Mariow. 


Mart. What a bawling in every part of the house! I have searce a mo 
ment’s repose. If I go to the best room, there I tind my host and his story 
if | tly to the gallery, there we have mv hostess with her courtesy down to tlh 
ground. I have at last got a moment to myself, and now for recollection 
( Walks and WILUSES,) 








Miss Harp. Did you eall, sir¢ Did your honor eall 4 

Maru. (Musing) As for Miss Hardeastle, she’s too erave and sentimental 
lor me, 

Miss Harp. Did your honor call? (She st7// places herself before him, he 
turning Uwai.) 

M ARL. No, ehild (WLUSENY). Besides, Trom the glimpse | had ot her. | think 
she squints. 

Miss Harp. I’m sure, sir, | heard the bell ring. 

Mart. No, ho (musing). | have pleased 1h fath re however, by coming 
down, and [ll to-norrow please myself by returning. (7uhing out his tablets 
and perusing.) 

Miss Harp. Perhaps the other gentleman called, sir / 

Marv. I tell you, no. 

Miss Harp. I should be glad to know, sir. We have such a parcel of 
servants! 

Mart. No, no, I tell you (looks full in her face). Yes, child, 1 think I did 
eall. i wanted—I wanted I vow, child, you are vastly handsome. 

Miss Harp. Oh la, sir, you'll make one ashamed. 

Mart. Never saw a more sprightly, malicious eye. Yes, yes, my dear, | 
did call. Have you got any of your—a—what d’ye eall it in the house ¢ 
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Miss Harp. No, sir; we have been out of that these ten days. 

M ARL. ne lay eall in this house, | tind, to very little purpose. Suppose 
[ should call for a taste, just by way of trial, of the nectar of your lips; per 
haps I might be disappointed in that too. 

Miss Harp. Nectar! nectar! That's a liquor there’s no eall for in these 
parts. French, IT suppose. We keep no French wines here, sir. 

Marri. Of true English growth, [I assure you. 

Miss Harp. Then it’s odd [ should not know it. We brew all sorts of 
wines in this house, and | have lived here these eighteen years. 

Mart. Eighteen years! Why, one would think, child, you kept the bar 
before you were born. How old are you 4 

Miss Harp. Oh! sir, 1 must not tell my age. They say women and music 
should never be dated. 

M ARL. To guess at this distanee, you ean’t be mueh above forty (approach 
ing). Yet nearer [ don’t think so much (approaching). By coming close to 
some women, they look younger still ; but when we come very close indeed 
Cathe mpting 10 hiss her.) , 

Miss Harp. Pray, sir, keep your distance. One would think you wanted 
o know one’s age as they do horses’, by mark of mouth. 

Mart. | protest, ehild, you use me extremely ill. If you keep me at this 
distance, how is it possible you and I can be ever acquainted 4 

Miss Harp. And who wants to be acquainted with yout T want no such 
acquaintance, not I. I'm sure you did not treat Miss Hardeastle, that was 
here awhile ago, In this obstropalous manner. Ill warrant me, before her you 
looked dashed, and kept bowing to the ground, and talked, for all the world, 
as if you was before a justice ot peace. 

Maru. (Aside.) Egad, she has hit it, sure enough! (Zo her.) In awe of 
her, child? Hla! ha! ha! A mere awkward squinting thing; no, no. I tind 
you don’t know me. I laughed and rallied her a little; but I was unwilling 
to be too severe. No. | eould not be too severe, curse me! 

Miss Harp. Oh, then, sir, you are a favorite, I tind, among the ladies 4 

Marri. Yes, my dear, a great favorite. And yet, hang me, I don’t see 
what they find in me to follow. At the Ladies’ Club in town I’m ealled their 
agreeable Rattle. Rattle, child, is not my real name, but one ’m known by. 
My hame is Solomons : Mr. Solomons, Hh\ dear, at your service. (Offering to 
salute her.) ; 7 , 

Miss Harp. Wold, sir, you are introducing me to your club, not to your 
self. And you're so great a favorite there, you say / 

Marr. Yes, my dear. There’s Mrs. Mantrap, Lady Betty Blackleg, the 
Countess of Sligo, Mrs. Langhorns, old Miss Biddy Buekskin, and your hum 
ble servant, keep up the spirit of the place. 

Miss Harp. Then it is a very merry place, I suppose ? 

Marr. Yes, as merry as cards, supper, wine, and old women can make us. 

Miss I]arp. And their agreeable Rattle, ha! ha! ha! 

Mann. (.ls7de.) Egad! I don’t quite like this chit. She looks knowing, 
methinks. (Zo her.) You laugh, child 4 

Miss Harp. I ean’t but laugh, to think what time they all have for mind 
ing their work or their family. 

Mann. (lstde.) All's well; she don’t laugh at me. (Zo her.) Do you ever 
work, ehild ¢ 

Miss Harp. Ay, sure. There’s not a screen or a quilt in the whole house 
but what ean bear witness to that, 

Mart. Odso! then you must show me your embroidery. I embroider and 
draw patterns myself a little. If you want a judge of your work, you must 
apply to me. (Se¢zing her hand.) 


+ 








AND WHY NOT NOW, MY ANGEL ? 
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Miss ILarp. Ay, but the colors do hot look well ly candle - light. You 


shall see all in the morning. (Struggling.) 

Marz. And why not now, my angel? Such beauty fires beyond the powe: 
of resistance. Pshaw! the father here! My old luck: I never nicked sever 
that I did not throw ames-ace three times following. Livit Martow 


knter [| ARDCASTLE, who stands mn SUPPPISe. 


IIarp. So, madam. So I find this is your modest lover. This is your 
humble admirer, that kept his eyes tixed on the ground, and only adored at 
humble distance. Kate, Kate, art thou not ashamed to deceive your father so / 

Miss Harp. Never trust me, dear papa, but he’s still the modest man | 
tirst took him for; you'll be convinced of it as well as I. 

Harp. By the hand of my body, I believe lis impudence is infectious ! 
Didn't | see him seize your hand? Didn't [I see him haul you about like a 
milkmaid ¢ And now you talk of his respect and his modesty, forsooth ! 

Miss Harp. But if | shortly convince you of his modesty, that he has only 
the faults that will pass off with time, and the virtues that will improve wit) 
age, | hope you'll forgive him. 

Harp. The girl would actually make one run mad! [ tell you PIL not be 
convinced. Lam convinced. He has scarcely been three hours in the house, 
and he has already encroached on all my prerogatives. You may like his im 
pudence, and call it modesty ; but my son-in-law, madam, must have very dit 
ferent qualifications. 

Miss Ilarp. Sir, [ask but this night to convince you. 

Harp. You shall not have half the time, for I have thoughts of turning 
him out this verv hour. 

Miss Ilarp. Give me that hour, then, and I hope to satisfy you. 

Harp. Well, an hour let it be, then. But Pl have no trifling with your 
father. All fair and open. Do you mind me? 

Miss ILarp. I hope, sir, you have ever found that [ considered your com 
mands as my pride; for your kindness is such that my duty as yet has been 
inclination. [ Live unt. 


SONG. * 


H me! when shall I marry me? 
i Lovers are plenty, but fail to relieve me. 
He, fond youth, that could carry me, 
Offers to love, but means to deceive me 
But LT will rally, and combat the ruiner: 
Not a look nor a smile shall my passion discover. 
She that gives all to the false one pursuing her 
Makes but a penitent, and loses a lover. 


* “To the Editor of the London Magazine: ; 
6 Sir [ send you a small production of the late Dr. Goldsmith which has never been published, ar 


which might, perhaps, have been totally lost had I not secured it. He intended it as a song in tly 
character of Miss Hardeastle in his admirable comedy of She Stoops to Conquer ; but it was left out, a= 
Mrs. Bulkley, who played the part, did not sing. He sang it himself in private companies, very agreeably 
The tune is a pretty Irish air called ‘The Humors of Ballamagairy,’ to which, he told me, he found it ve 
difficult to adapt words; but he has sueceeded very happily in these few lines. As I could sing the tune, 
and was fond of them, he was so good as te give me them, about a year ago, just as I was leaving 
London, and bidding him adieu for that season, little apprehending that it was a last farewell. I pre 
serve this little relic, in his own handwriting, with an affectionate care. 


“T am, sir, your humble servant, James Boswet.” 




















\H ME! WHEN SHALL I MARRY ME 














1.—BLUE-GRASS 
NE might well 
( hame = it Saxon 
grass, so much is it at 
home in favorable lo 
England, so like the 


ecalities of Saxon 
green Saxon 


loveliest landseapes of 
Kngland has it made other landscapes 
which dwell a kindred race in 


On 
is itself to the 


\merica, and so near 
© of nature that is peculiarly Sax 
a hardy, kindly, beautiful, 
loving rich lands, 
up 


being 
nourishing stock; 
ind apt to tind out where they lie; 
ting inferior aborigines, but stoutly 


ror 
efending its new domain against all fresh invaders: paving taxes promptly and 
ell, with some profits to boot; thriving best in temperate latitudes and checkered 
and allying itself closely to the history of 


sunshine; benevolent to flocks and herds; 
iny people whose content lies in simple plenty and habitual peace the perfect squil 
ind-yeoman type of all grasses. 
In the earliest spring nothing is sooner afield to contest possession of the land 
than the blue-grass. Its little green spear points are first to pierce through the soft 
rich earth, and array themselves in countless companies over the rolling landscapes 
So early 


while its creeping roots reach out in every direction for securer foot-hold. 
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HARPER'S 


hoar 

i these 
sometimes 
each Cin 
it the 


leay ne 


ith lite 
The roots 


Ol Sil 


Harmless 
miOst 

the seed 
flowin 


ard from the 


a MOOLH, POlIshedt F 


constrained to note 
aracteristic 
the fi 
v in the Kentucky land 


the stre 


Kentucky turf rst 


tches of woodland 
he meadows and the lawns, 


turnpike and 


vhnerever 


Its 


seed lo flourish it 


spreads ; 


so soft in fold and fine 


in texture, so entrancing by 


its freshness 
and fertility, that it looks like a de ep ly ne, 
thick-matted 
of it, ereen velvet-like 
carpet spread over the earth, but as 


ot, that 


emerald One thinks 


HOSS 
not as some heavy 
some 
has fallen 
might be 
DV a 


seamless veil 


rreat, 11 


delicately around it, and that 


rolled off and blown away passing’ 


preeze 


After this will 


rass so. | iful. The 


vou not see 


blue 
seed ripens in 
stalks 


ip above the uniform green 


the 


1e slender seed 


on their summits the fuzzy, 
purplish 


seed VeSSECILS, and Save 
} 


feathery undulations of these as 


sways them. 


ps over and 


S\Wwee 
‘aSS 1S 
and 


bee n 


rone 


More OVC. 


and 


certain robust persistent 


weeds have crowing 


frasses 


apace, roughening and diversifying the 


sward, so that the vista is less charming 
August 


S comparatively mactive 


During July and the blue-grass 


lie from 


the effort of fruetification, and missing, as 


resting 


well, frequent showers to temper the sum 
mer In of 


drought it even dies quite away, leaving 


sunshine seasons severe 
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the surface of the earth as bare and brow} 


as a winter landscape or an arid plain 


W he re it has been close ly orazed, one Wiay 


in Walking over it at such times, 


stir suc 


a dust as one would raise Ona high 


and the upturned, half-exposed root 


But 


ralls 


seem entirely dead moderate 


that 


the 


heats and the centile usua 


come with the passing of summer. brit 


on a second vigorous growth. and in tl 
course of several weeks the landseane 
covered with a verdure rivalline the lu 


Urliahce of spr 


i 


Ing 


‘here is something seemingly incon 
eruous in this marvellous autumnal reju 
venescence of the blue All nature 
The grapes 


on the sunward vineyard slopes have 1 


grass 


appears content and resting 


ceived their final colorings of purple an: 


1 


eold mast is. be 


the heavy oMnning lo 
drop in the forest, followed by the silent 


lapse of the russet and crimson leaves 


the knee deep aftermath has paled its 
ereen in the waiting autumn fields: the 
plump children are stretching out thei 
nut-stained hands toward the first happy 
fire-glow on chill dark evenings: and the 
cricket has left the sere dead garden for a 
winter home at the cheery hearth. Then 
lo! as if by some freakish return of thi 
vanished spring to the very edge of win 
ter, the pastures are suddenly as fresh and 
green as those of May. The effect on one 
who has the true landseape Passion Is 
transporting and bewildering. Such con 
trasts of color it is given one to study ho 
where but in blue-grass lands. 
the 


piece of brocading 


It is as if 


seasons were met to do some great 


One sees a new mean 
Ine in Poe’s melancholy thought 
leaves of the many-colored grass. 
All winter the 
ereen—it is always green, of course, never 


bli 


cept when the ground is frozen. 


the 


blue- grass continues 
and it even grows a little then, ex 
Thus, 
vear after year, drawing all needful nour 
ishment from the constantly disintegra 
ting 


limestone below, flourishes here as 


nowhere else in the world this wonderful 
grass 

But what of all this, in view of its eco 
nomie value? Even 
the of March, the 
away from the 
teats of the ewes, with growing relish for 
its hardy sueculence, and by-and-by they 
were taken into market 


while shivering in 


bleak winds young 


lambs frolicked distent 


the sooner and 
the fatter for its superior developing quali 


ties. During the long summer, foaming 





THE BLUE-GRASS 


REGION OF 


KENTUCKY 


ET-POTATO FIt 


pails of milk and bow]s of golden butter 

retaining its pure tlavor—have testified 
to the Kentucky housewife with what de 
light the the 


capacious stores gathered each plentiful 


cows have ruminated on 
The Kentucky farmer knows, too, 
the distant 


will in time have good reason to thank 


day. 
that metropolitan beef-eater 
him for yonder winding herd of sleek 
young steers that are softly brushing their 
rounded sides with their long white silky 
while puffing 


noses into its depths and tear away huge 


tails, they plunge their 
richness 


foal, 


also, in paddocks or deeper pastures, have 


mouthfuls of its inexhaustible 


Thorough-bred sire and dam and 
drawn from it their unequalled form and 


quality and organization : hardness and 
solidity of bone, strength of tendon, firm 
ness and elasticity of muscle, power of 
nerve, and capacity of lung Even the 
Falstaff porkers, their little eyes gleaming 
with gluttonous enjoyment, have looked 
to it for the shaping of their posthumous 
hams and the padding of their long back 
bones in depths of snowy lard. In win 
ter, mules and sheep and horses paw away 
the green shoots that 

the full, rank 
growth of autumn, or they find it attract 
ive provender in their ricks as hay. Still, 
for all that live upon it, here it is peren 
nial and abundant, beautiful and benefi 


the snow to get at 


lie covered over beneatl 


cent—one of the direct causes of the su 


periority of Kentucky live stock, the first 
great natural factor in the prosperity of 
W hat 


the 


the Kentucky peopl wonder if 
the 


} ] 
should 


Kentuckian, like Greek of old, 


wish to have even his paradise 


well set in grass, or that, with a knowing 
humor peculiarly his own, he should 
smile at David's expense for saying, ** He 
maketh his grass to grow upon the mount 
ains,” inasmuch as the only grass really 


worth speaking of grows on a certain 


vell-KuOWN plain. 


I1.—THE BLUE-GRASS LANDSCAPE 

But if grass is the first element in the 
lovely Kentucky landscape, as it must be 
In every other one, by no means should it 
be thought sole or chief In Dante, as 
Ruskin points out, whenever the country 
is to be beautiful, we 


come Into open air 


and open meadows Homer, Loo, places 
the sirens in a meadow when they are Lo 
sing. Over the blue-grass, therefore, one 
walks into the open air and open meadows 
of the blue-grass land. 


This has long had some reputation for 


being one of the very beautiful Spots on 


the earth, and it is worth 


while, therefore, to consider for a moment 


the face of 
those elements of natural scenery where 
Or 
perhaps it would be wise to ask whether 


in alone the beauty could consist 
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this reputation be not a mere local pre ju 
dice one of | isions of land 


those local iil 
the 


tender fe 


L nVOLVEe transfe rence of 


ry holde rs owt 
ral world 


swer will Lvpe gviveh DY 


y beginning 
deseribe this country without reference 
human presence or interference 
One that 


Very 


might well say, first of all, 


the landscape posse SSeS what IS SO 
rare even in beautiful landscapes the 

Nowlhe re does 
lines or 


hand 


qu lity of o@racefulness. 


one encounter vertical violent 
slopes, nor, on the other are there 
that 
make the green fields monotonous in the 


Duteh lowlands 


level stretches like those 


perfect ly 


The dark, finely sifted 


soil lies deep over all the limestone hills, 


filling out their chasms to evenness, 


and rounding their jagged or precipitous 


very much as a heavy snow at 


vill leave the morning landseape 


ited ruggedness and softer 


miitiy 


curves The lone slow action of water 


has further moulded evervthing into svm 
the 


metry, so that low ancient hills de 


scend to the valleys in « xquusite folds and 


uninterrupted slopes Che whole rreatl 


plain undulates away league after 


toward the distant horizon in an endless 


suecession of vrentle convex surtaces like 
the easv swing of the sea—presenting a 


panorama of subdued swells and retiring 
Everything in the blue 


country is billowy and afloat 
is intermediate 


Frass 
The spirit 
of it between that of vio 
and the 


effect of this mild activity is kept from 


ient energy ind complete repose ; 


becoming monotonous by the accidental 


perspective of position, creating fresh 
vistas with an infinite variety of charm 
ing details 
One traces this quality of gracefulness 
elsewhere—in the laby rinthine courses of 
the restful streams, in the disposition of 
the free, unstudied sue 
cession of meadow, field, and lay 
] 


ly it is just this order of low 


forest mosses, In 


vn. Sure 
hill seen 
buovant undulations, that 
with the 


ver looked on this land 


ery, just these 


covered blue 
Had Hawthorne ¢ 


when most beautiful, he 
that 


. 
should be Grass, 


‘ape could nev 


er have said of England ‘no other 
country will 


i\ verd ire q 
The 


Spots on the 


ever have this charm of love 
most characteristieally beautiful 
blue-grass landscape are the 
woodland pastures 
field, a 


A Kentucky wheat 


Kentucky meadow, a Kentucky 


lawn, may be found elsewhere; but a Ken 


tucky svlvan slope has a loveliness unique 
Rightly 


pre-eminently beautiful countries abound 


and loeal do all poets make 


in trees. John Burroughs, writing with 
enthusiasm of English woods, has said that 
‘in midsummer the hairof our trees seems 
to stand on end: the woods have a fright 
ened look, or as if they were just recover 
ing from adebauch.” This is not true of 
the Kentue ky woods, unless it be in some 
The fol 
age of the Kentucky trees is not thin nor 
to the 
very ends of the boughs, and spread them 


season of protracted drought 
dishevelled, the leaves crowd thick 


selves full to the sky, making, where they 
are close together, under spaces of green 
lighted gloom searcely shot through by 
some shafted sunbeam. Indeed, one oft 
en finds here the perfection of tree forms 
[ mean that exceedingly rare develop 
ment which enables the extremities of the 
boughs to be carried out to the very limit 
of the curve that nature intends the tree 
to define as the peculiar shape of its spe 
cles Any but the most favorable condi 
tions, of course, leaves the outline jagged, 
faulty, and untrue Here and there over 
the blue-grass landscape one’s eye rests on 
a cone-shaped, or dome-shaped, or invert 
Nor 
are fullness of leafawe and perfection of 
form 


ed pear shaped, or fan shaped tree. 


alone to be noted: pendeney of 
boughs is another distineuishinge feature 

One who loves and closely studies trees 
will note here the comparative absence of 


} 


It is expected that the 
willow and the elm should droop their 
branches. 


Woe Te stiffness 


Here the same characteristic 
strikes you in the wild cherry, the maple, 
and the sycamore—even in great walnuts 
and ashes and oaks; and I have oceasion 
ally discovered exceeding grace of form in 
hackberries (which usually look paralytic 
and as if hobble 
locusts, and in 


Waiting to away on 


crutches), in the harsh 


hieckories—loved by Thoreau. 

But to return from these details to the 
woodland pastures as wholes. They are 
the last vestiges of that unbroken prime 
val forest that, together with cane-brakes 
and the of the 
country when it was first beheld by the 
No blue-grass then. In thes« 


woods the timber has been so largely cut 


pea vines, covered face 


ploneers. 


out that the remaining trees often stand out 
clearly revealed in theirentire form on the 
landseape, their far-reaching boughs per 
haps not even touching those of their 
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A SPRING-HOUSI 


nearest neighbor, or else interlacing them 


ith inetfeetual fondness There is some 


pathetic in the sight, and in the 


thing 


thought of those innumerable stricken 


that in years agone were dismem 


ones 


bered for eord-wood and kitchen stoves 


and the vast fire-places of old-time negro 
eabins. Inthe truly blue-grass pasture all 
undergrowth and weeds are annually eut 
massive trunks are re 


all the better be 


down, so that the 
vealed from a distance; 
eause the branches seldom are lower than 
from ten to twenty feet above the earth. 
Thus in its daily course the sun strikes 
beneath the broad branches, 
nourishes the 
All savagery, 
are full of tender 


every point 


and blue-grass up to the 


very roots all wildness, is 


taken out of them; they 


of the utmost delicacy 


ness and repose 


and elegance. Beneath, over all the grace 
ful earth, spreads the flowing green, uni 
Above this stand the 

warm browns and 


formand universal 
full, 
pare 


swelling trunks 


otten 
Over these expand the vast 


gPravs lichen-fleeked or moss 
enamelled 
qaomes and canopies of impenetrable leaf 
ive And falling down upon these comes 
the placid sunshine through a sky of ceru 
lean blueness, and past the snowy zones of 
cleaming cloud The very individuality 
of the tree comes out as it never ean in 
denser places Always the most truly 
human object in still, voiceless nature, it 
here throws out its arms to you with ges 
tures of imploring tenderness, with what 





Wordsworth called ‘the soft eye-musie of 
slow-waving boughs.” One ean not travel 
far, no matter where he be in the blue-grass 
country, without coming upon one of these 
woodland strips. 

Of the artistic service rendered the land 
scape of this region by other elements of 
atmosphere and cloud and sky 
The 


atmosphere is sometimes crystalline, some 


seenery 


much might, but little may be said. 


times full of that intense repose of dazzling 
light without 
seen them, knows to be on canvases of 


which one, ever having 


Turner. Then, again, it is amber-hued. 
or tinged with soft blue, graduated to pur 
the horizon. During 
the greater part of the year the cloud sky 
the 
great white cumuli drift over, with every 


ple shadows on 
is one of strongly outlined forms; 


majesty of design and grace of grouping; 
but there come, in milder seasons, many 
days when one may see three cloud belts 
in the heavens at the same time, the low 

est far, far away, and the highest brush 

ing softly, as it were, past the very dome 
of the inviolable blue. You turn your eye 
then downward‘to see the light wander 
ing wistfully among the low distant hills, 
and the sweet tremulous shadows crossing 
the summer meadows with timid cadences 
It is a beautiful country; the Kentucky 
skies are not the cold, hard, brilliant, hid 
eous things that somany writers on nature 
among us broadly style American skies 


(usually meaning New England skies, 





KENTUCKY IVER, FROM HIGH BRIDGI 


however), as contrasted with skies Eu 


ropean. They are at times ineffably 


warm in tone and tender in hue, giving 
aerial distances magical and fathomless 
above, and throwing down upon the 
varied soft harmonious greens of the 
landscape below, upon its rich browns 
and weathered grays and whole scheme 
of terrene colors, a flood of radiance as 
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ee peibinade 





bountiful and transfiguring as it 


IS chas 
tened and benign 

But whv make a description of the blue 
What one 
‘ is mas be 
affinities between 


grass region of Kentucky 
sees may ty ONLY what he fe 
only 


Intricate hature 
and self that were developed long ago, and 


have become toc 


) de ( p to be Vie ved aS re 
What two human 


beings find the same things in the face of 


lations or HlLusIONns 


1 third, or in nature’s? Descriptions of 
scenery are notoriously disappointing to 
those whose taste in landscape is differ- 
ent, or who have little or no sentiment for 
pure landseape beauty atall. 
ing hither might be sorely disappointed. 
No mountains; no strips of distant blue 
cleaming water nor lawny cascades: no 
erandeur ; 


So one com 


no majesty; no wild pictur- 
The chords of landseape har 


are very simple; 


esqueness 


mony nothing but soft- 


ness and amenity, grace and repose, deli 
cacy andelegance. One might fail at sea 
sons to find even these. This isa beautiful 
country, but no paradise; there come days 
when the climate shows as ugly a temper 
as is possible in even a perfectly civilized 
human being No little of the finest tim- 
ber has been lost to it by storms. The sky 
is sometimes for days one great blank face 
of grewsome gray In winter you laugh 
with chattering teeth at those who call 
this “‘the South,” the thermometer in your 
hand perhaps registering from twelve to 
fifteen degrees below zero. In summer it 
occurs to you that the name was no mis 
take, but only a half-truth. It is only by 
visiting this region during some lovely 
season, or by dwelling here from vear to 
vear, and seeing it in all the humors of 
storm and sunshine, that one can fall in 
love with it 


HI.—BLUE-GRASS FERTILITY 
But the ideal landscape of daily life 
must not be merely 
be also useful. 


beautiful, it should 
With what may not the 
fertility of this region be truthfully com 
pared? With the valleys of the Schuyl 
kill, the Shenandoah, and the Genesee; 
vith the richest lands of Lombardy and 
Belgium; with the most fertile districts 
of England. The evidences of this fer 
Nature, 
even in those places where she has been 


tility are everywhere apparent 


foreed for nearly a hundred years to bear 
so much at the hands of a not always ju 
dicious agriculture, unceasingly struggles 


to cover herself with bushes of all sorts 
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and nameless annual weeds and grasses 
Even the blue-grass contends in vain for 
complete possession of its freehold. One 
is foreed, living here year after year, t 
note, even though without the least senti 
ment, the rich pageant of transitory wild 
bloom that will force a passage for itsel! 
over the landscape: firmaments of golden 
dandelions in the lawns; vast beds of vio 
lets, gray and blue, in dimmer bosky 
patches of flaunting sunflowers 
along the road-sides; purple thistles, and, 
of deeper purple still, and far dense 
crowth, beautiful iron-weed in the woods 
with many clumps of alder bloom, and 
fast-extending patches of perennial black 
berry, and groups of delicate May-apples 
and whole fields of dog-fennel and golden 
rod. And why mention coarser things 
indomitable dock and gigantic poke, burrs 
and plenteous nightshade, and mullein 
and plantain, with dusty gray-green rag 
weed and thrifty fox-tail ? 
ble throng! 


olades; 


an innumera 


Maize and pumpkins and beans grow 
together in a field—a triple crop. Nature 
perfects them all, yet must do more 
Searcely have the ploughs left the long 
furrows before there springs up a varied 
wild growth, and a fourth crop, morning 
glories, festoon the tall tassels of the In 
dian corn ere the knife can be laid against 
the stalk. Harvest fields usually have 
their stubble well hidden by a rich, deep 
aftermath. Garden patches, for all that 
persistent hoe and rake can do, commonly 
look at last like spots given over to weeds 
and grasses. Sidewalks quickly lose their 
borders. Pavements would soon disap 
pear from sight; the winding of a distant 
stream through the fields can be readily 
followed by the line of communistie vege 
tation that rushes there to fight for life, 
from the minutest creeping vines to forest 
trees. Every neglected fence corner be 
comes an area for a fresh colony. Leave 
one of these sweet, humanized woodland 
pastures alone for a short period of years, 
it runs wild with a dense young natural 
forest; vines shoot up to the tops of the 
tallest trees, and then tumble over in 
green sprays on the heads of others. 

A kind, true, patient, self-helpful soil 
if ever there was one! Some of these 
lands after being cultivated, not always 
scientifically, but always without artificial 
fertilizers, for more than three-quarters of 
a century, are now, if properly treated, 
equal in productiveness to the best farm 
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The farmer from 
a 


LiKe vo dif 


He vets two 
brit idow, and 
few of 
oduced 


yrroduct of the 


these 


tiree 


has at 


different stood first in wheat and 


times 
hemp and 
" 


DACCO 


Indian corn and to 


and flax, and this although half its 


Voo! 


tnd 


is covered 


When lands 


vith forests. 


Virgin 


inder improper treatment 


ecome impoverished, their product 
iveness has been restored, not by artificial 
fertilizers 


but by simple rotation of crops, 


With natures own help The soil rests 
on decomposable limestone, which annu 
ally gives up to it in solution all the es 
sential mineral plant food that a judicious 
system of agriculture should ever remove. 

The transition from material conditions 
to the 


here natural 


forms of life that they insure is 


Soil and air and climate, 


the entire aggregate of influences happily 


co-operallve, make this region beyond 


question the in the 


The Kentucky horse has carried 


finest grazing district 
world 
the reputation of the country into regions 
where even the people could, perhaps, 
have ne Your 
expert in the breeding of thorough-breds 

| you that 


will tell 
animal IS 


ver made it so well known. 


the muscular fibre of 
that of the 


as silk to cot 


the 
Pennsy 


vrass to 


blue 


vania-bred horses 
the his bone, when 
compared with the latter’s, much as ivory 
beside to the 
Eastern States, in twelve generations he 
His 


the con 


ton, and texture of 


pumiuce-stone. If taken 
is no longer the same breed of horse. 
blood fertilizes American 
tinent over 


stoelx 
Jersey cattle brought here 
increase in size. Sires come to Kentucky 
to make themselves and their offspring 
famous. The people themselves are a 
feeund race. Out of this State have gone 
more to enrich the citizenship of the na 
tion than all the other States together 
into it. So at 
least your loyal-hearted Kentuckian looks 
at the rather delicate subject of inter-State 
Let all the forees of nature 
receive their due share of credit, likewise. 
By actual measurement the Kentucky vol 
unteers during the 


have been able to send 


migration, 


civil war were found to 
surpass all others (except Tennesseeans) 


in height and weight, whether coming 


from the United States or various coun 


tries of Europe. But for the great-headed 





Scandinavians, they would have been first 
the 
Still it is coneeded tha 


also, in circumference around fore 
head and occiput. 
Kentucky has little or no literature. 

One element that should be conspicu 
ous in all very fertile countries does no 
strike the observer here—much beautifu 
water; no other State has a frontage o1 
navigable rivers equal to that of 


tucky. 


Ken 
But in the blue-grass region ther 
are few lmpid, lovely, smaller streams 
Wonderful springs there are in places 
and vast stores of water there must be it 
the cavernous earth below: but the land 
scape lacks the charm of this element 

clear, The 


water-courses, ever winding and graceful 


rushing, musical, abundant. 


are apt to be either swollen and turbid o1 
insignificant; of late years the beds seem 
less full also—a change consequent, per 
haps. upon the denudation of forest lands 
In a dry season the historic Elkhorn seems 
little more than a ganglion of precarious 


pools. 


IV.—AGRICULTURAL 
ASPECTS OF 


AND 
RURAL 


DOMESTIC 
LIFE 

The best artists who have painted cul 
tivated ground have always been very 
to limit the the crops 
Undoubtedly the substitution of a more 
scientific agriculture for the 
easy ways of primitive husbandry 


careful area of 


loose and 
has 
changed the key-note of rural existence 
from a tender Virgilian sentiment to a 
coarser strain, and as life becomes more 
unsophisticated it grows less picturesque 
When the old work of the reaper is done 
by a fat man with a flaming face, sitting 
on a cast-iron machine, and smoking a 
cob pipe, your artist will leave the fields 
as soon as possible. Figures have. a ter 
rible power to destroy sentiment in pure 
When 
leaves nature, pure and simple, in the 
blue-grass country, he must accordingly 
pick his way circumspectly or go amiss 
in for the beautiful. If his 
taste lead him to desire in landscapes the 
finest evidences of human labor, the high 
artificial finish of a minutely careful civ 
ilization, he will here find great disap 
pointment awaiting him. On the other 
hand, if he delight in those exquisite ru 
ral spots of the Old World with pictur 
esque bits of homestead architecture and 
the perfection of horticultural and unob 
trusive botanical details, he will be no 


What 


landscape; so have houses. one 


his search 


less aggrieved. he sees here is 





THE 


ther the most scientific farming, sim 


economie and utilitarian—raw and 


ide—nor that cultivated desire for the 


in nature to be so moulded by 


e hand of man that they will fuse har 


ements 


ioniously and inextricably with his hab 
tations and his work 

The whole face of the country is taken 
of Each of 
course, the ve ry 


ip by a succession farms 


these, except, of small 


ones, presents to the eve the variation of 


meadow, field, and woodland pasture, to 


gether with the homestead and the sur 


rounding grounds of orchard, garden, and 
lawn. The entire landscape is thus caught 


nh a vast net-work of fences The Ken 
tuckian retains his English ancestors’ love 
of inclosures; but the uncertain tenure of 
estates beyond a single generation does 
to the 


One does, indeed, notice 


ot encourage him make them 
durable 
and there throughout the country 


give 


most 
ere 
stone walls of blue limestone, that 
in aspect of substantial repose and com 
fortable firmness to the scenery by their 
But the 
their costliness, even though his own hill 
quarry. 


solid masonry. farmer dreads 


sides furnish him an abundant 


BLUE-GRASS REGION 


OF KENTUC 


the foundations 


a house, the 


knows that unless 


He 
f 


are laid like those of thawing 


earth will unsettle them, that water, freez 


ing as it trickles through the crevices, 


will force the stones out of their places, 


] rt ] ] 
and that breaches will be made in them 


"ae , 1 ae 
DV bovs on a hunt whenever and whereve! 


in order to get ata 


it shall be 
lurking or a sorely pressed rabbit that has 


that 


necessary 


crept w ithin 


the most terrible ce stroyver of stone 


It is ludicrously true 


Inting a 


in this country is the smal! boy h 
hare, with an appetite for game that knows 


no geological impediment. Therefore one 
hears of fewer limestone fences being built 
of of 


down and superseded by plank fences or 


late years, even some be torn 


ng 


post-and-rail fences, or by the newer barb 


ed wire fence an economic ce vice that 


will probably become as popular in re 
Lions where stone and timbe r were never 
this 


timber has been ignorantly, wantonly sae 


to be had as in like where 


otners, 
rificed [t is a genuine pleasure to know 
that one of the 
tainly the 
vogue here is falling into disuse. 1 
the 


most expensive, and cer 


most hideous, fences ever in 


mean 


worm-fence—called worm because it 
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long 
the 


and because it now 


vriggled over the landseape like a 


brown caterpillar, the stakes being 


; 


bristles along its 


DACK 


and then ate up a noble walnut-tree close 
by, or a kingly oak, or frightened, trem 
that 


A pleasure it Is, too, to 


bling decided the des 


ast i Wwortn 


tinv of forests 
come oceasionally upon an Osage orange 
row, 


which is a green eternal fence 
il] not find many of these It 


hedge 
But 


is generally too much to ask of an Amer 


vou 


ican, even though he be a Kentuckian, to 
wait for a hedge to grow and make him 
a fence When he takes a notion to have 
a fence, he wants it put up before Satur 
day night 

If the 
man, is fond of 
with 
Frenchman, he 


You 


such 


the English 
walling himself around, 


Kentuekian, like 


though but a worm-fenee, like the 


loves long, straight roads 


will not tind elsewhere in America 


highways as the Kentuckian has 


constructed all over his country—broad, 


smooth, level, white, 


listening turnpikes 


of the maecadamized limestone. It is a 


luxury to drive upon them, and also an 


expense, as one will discover before he 


has passed through many toll-gates He 
could travel more cheaply on the finest 
the continent, though of 


raliway On 


himself, but hus 
that are paid for 
White thought it 
rare and in 
English 


course it will not be 


and vehicle, 
Richard 
while to 


horses 
W hat 


worth 


Grant 
record as a 


teresting sight a& mah on an 


highway breaking stones— is no uncom 
All limestone for 


all these hundreds of miles of roads, hav 


mon occurrence here. 


Ing been q varried here and there, almost 


anywhere, near each of them, and then 
having been carted and strewn along the 
road-side, is broken by a hammer in the 
hand of a 


man. By the highway he sits 


usually an Lrishman—pecking away at 


a long rugged pile as though he were 
good to live for a thousand years. Some 
how, in patience, he always gets to the 
But if, 
bright Easter morn, you sit for a moment 


other end of his hard row some 
beside him, and speak to him sympathet 
ically of labor and of life, his tears will 


sprinkle hands, showing his 


his dusty 


heart is elsewhere 

One can not sojourn long here without 
coming toconceive an interest in this lime 
stone, and loving to meet its rich warm 
has made a 


limestone blue-grass, lime 


hues on the landseape. It 
deal of history: 


stone water, lrmestone roads, limestone 
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fences, limestone bridges and arches, lim 
stone engineering architecture, limestor 
water-mills, limestone spring-houses sa 
homesteads—limestone Kentuckians! Ou 
side of Seripture no people Was ever 

It might 

well to note, likewise, that the soil of th 


like to be founded on a rock 


region 1s what scientists call sedentary 
called so because it sits quietly on the rocks 
not because the people sit quietly on it 
Undoubtedly the most picturesque bit 
in the blue-grass country, architectural] 
are those old stone water-mills and ol 


stone homesteads landmarks each for 
separate trains of ideas that run to poetry 
and to history. The latter, built some o 
them by descendants of pioneers near 
ly a hundred years ago, stand gray wit! 
vears, but good for nameless years to come 
great low chimneys, deep little windows 
thick walls, mighty fire-places; situated 
usually with keen discretion on an eleva 
tion near a spring, just as a Saxon fore 
father would have placed them centuries 
ago. Happily one will see the water of 
this spring issuing still from a recess in 
a hill-side, with an overhanging ledge of 
rock—the entrance to this cavern being 
walled across and closed with a gate, thus 
making, according to ancient fashion, a 
simple natural spring-house and dairy 
Something like a feeling of exasperatio: 
is apt to come over one when he turns 
from these to the typical modern houses 
Nowhere, certainly, in rural America, ar 
there, within the same area, more substan 
here 


tial, comfortable homesteads than 


nothing if not 
frame or 
But they lack characteris 
tic physiognomy; they have no harmony 
with the landscape, nor with each othe: 


They are 
healthful, 


shingle roofs. 


spacltous ana 


brick, two. stories 


nor often with themselves. 
beautiful never be 
beautiful when old, for the beauty of new 


They are not 
when new, and ean 


ness and the beauty of oldness alike dé 
pend on beauty of form and color, which 
One longs for the sight 
rural Gothie cottage, which 
harmonize so well with the order of thi 
scenery, or for a light, 


here is lacking. 
of a would 
elegant villa that 
should overlook these light and elegant 
beautiful 
be understood 


undulations of a and varie: 
that 


there are notable exceptions to these stat 


landscape. It must 
ments even in the outlying districts ot 
the blue-grass country, and that they d 
not at all apply to the environs of thi 
towns, nor to the towns themselves. 





GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY 


THE BLUE 
» masses of merely does not seem to have any compel 
Theslum- controlling ‘ 


1.) 1 
nVAaArlavblv CONCedGeS SOT 


owhere does one see 
itiful thingsin the country sense of the bea 
art of interior decoration is usually i t 
ipon the parlor, whieh constitutes but not enough You 


OLD FARM-H 


he usual ceremonial dessert of American of flowers at the poorest houses, though 
ntertainment. The grounds around the 
houses are not kept in the best order. 
Kentucky housewife 


but geranium slips in miscellaneous tins 
and pottery But.on the other hand. you 
do not generally see around more prosper 


The typical rural 































































































ous homes any such parterres or beds as 
there is money enough to spe nd on, and 


time enough to tend, and grounds to jus 


\ like spirit is shown by the ordinary 


blue-grass farmer His management 
strikes vou as not the pink of tidiness, not 
the model of systematic thrift Kxcep 


tions exXist—many exceptions but they 
care for themselves; the rule holds good. 


One can not travel here in summer or 


autumn ithout observing that weeds 
flourish where they can possibly do no 
thing but harm and create ugliness: 
fences often go long unrepaired; gates 


may be found swinging on one hinge 
He misuses his long-eultivated fields: he 
euts down his seant, precious trees Lis 
energy is not tireless, his watchfulness 
not sleepless Why should they be? Hu 
man life here isnot massed and sWwarlhing. 


The occupation of the soil is not close and 


nigeard The landscape ishot even com 
pact, much Less crowded. There is room 
for more, plenty for more to eat No 


man here, like the ancient Roman priwtor, 


ever decided how often one might, without 


trespass, gather the acorns that fall from 


his neighbors’ trees No woman ever 
went through a blue-grass harvest field 
cleaning Ruth’s vocation is gone. By 


nature the Kentuckian is no rigid econo 
mist By birth, edueation, tradition, and 
inherited tendencies he is not a countrys 
clout. but a rural gentleman. His ideal 
of life is neither vast wealth nor personal 
distinetion, but solid comfort in material 
conditions, and the material conditions 
are easy fertility of soil, annual excess of 
production over consumption, Compara 
tive thinness of population, so he does 
not brace himself forthe tense struggle of 
life as it goes on in centres of fierce terri 
torial shoulder-pushing. He can afford 
to indulge his slackness of endeavor. He 
is neither an alert aggressive agricultur 
ist, nor a landscape gardener, nor a pur 
veyvor of commodities to the vreen-grocer 
If the world wants vegetables, let it raise 
them Hell not work himself to death 
for other people, though they pay him for 
it His wife is a lady, not a domestic la 
borer; and it is her privilege, in household 
affairs, placidly to surround herself with 
an abundanee which the straining life 
long female economists of other regions 
not necessary to name would regard with 
conscientious and furious indignation. 

In truth, there is much evidence to show 
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that this park-like country, intersected b 
many beautiful railroads, turnpikes, ai 
shaded picturesque lanes, will become les 
and less an agricultural distriet, mor 
and more a region of unequalled pastu 
age, and hence a thousand times mo 
park-like still. One great interest abid 
here, of course—the manufacture of © 
Bourbon whiskey Another interest h 
only within the last few years been devel 
oped—the cultivation of tobaeco, for whi 
it was formerly thought that the blu 
grass soils were notadapted. But as year 
vO by . the stock interests invite more enap 
ital, demand more attention, give mor 
pleasure—in a word, strike the full chord 
of modern interest by furnishing an ul 
paralleled means of speculative profit 
Forty years ago the most distinguished 
citizens of the State were engaged in writ 
lng essays and prize papers on scientilie 
agriculture. A regular trotting track was 
not to be found in the whole country 
Nothing was thought of the breeding and 
training of horses with reference to devel 
opment of greater speed. Pacing horses 
were fashionable; and two great rivals in 
this seductive gait having been brought 
together for a trial of speed, in lieu of 
track, paced a mighty race Over a rive! 
bottom flat! We have changed all that 
The gentlemen no longer write their es 
Says. The trotting horse will soon, un 
doubtedly, be admitted to manhood suf 
frage here, much as beef onee won thi 
spurs of knighthood. He has already 
even without the right of voting, been 
styled the first citizen. The great agri 
cultural fairs of the State have moditied 
their exhibits with reference to him alon: 
and fifteen or twenty thousand peopl 
give afternoon after afternoon to the con 
templation of his beauty and his speed 
His one rival is the thorough-bred, who 
goes on running faster and faster. By 
and-by time will be no more. One of thi 
brief code of nine laws for the govern 
ment of the young Kentucky common 
wealth that were passed in the first legis 
lative assembly ever held west of the A] 
leghanies dealt with the preservation of 
the breed of horses. Nothing 
education. The Kentuckian loves thi 
memory of Thomas Jefferson, not forget 


Was said of 


ting that he once ran race-horses. Thess 
great interests, not overlooking the cattle 
interest, the manufacture of whiskey, and 
the raising of tobaceo, will no doubt con 
stitute the future determining factors in 


THE BLUE-GRASS REGION OF 


HARRODS! 


should 


this It 
however, that the North 


of 


t be Torgotten 


e history country. 
ern and Eastern palate at once becomes 

ndly disposed at the bare mention of 
thousands of an 
But it 


moment 


le many turkeys that 
ally fatten on these plains 
that 
to 


HLUcCK ans. 


Is 


»W well should for 


we 


come tace face with these -TLrass 


Ke 
THE B 


LUE-GRASS KENTUCKIANS 


In Kentueky,” writes Professor Sha 
find 
more 


er, in his recent history, ** shall 
nearly pure English blood. 
of English 


has, speaking generally, been 


we 
It 


pure 


is, 
over, the largest body 
that 
separated from the mother country 


for 
two hundred years.” They, the blue-grass 
Kentuckians, are the descendants of those 
hardy, high-spirited, picked Englishmen, 
irgely of the squire and yeoman class, 
vhose absorbing passion was not religious 
lisputation, nor the intellectual purpose 
of founding a State, but the ownership of 
and and all the pursuits and pleasures of 
rural life, close to the rich soil, and full of 
ts strength and sunlight. 
this day, in a degree perhaps equalled by 
no others living, the race qualities of their 
English ancestry and the tastes and habi 


They have to 


KENTUCKY 


PEAY 


Jari 


SURG PIKE 


tudes 


vell the Saxon 


of their forefathers 


If one knows 


hature, on the one hand, 


and has, on the other, been a close student 
of Kentucky life and character, stripped 
ol 
him 


self endlessly with laying the two side by 


bare of the aecidental 


he 


circumstances 
local environment, may amuse 
side and comparing the points of essential 


lt 


not more like an English ancestor than a 


likeness Is a question whether he is 


This Is all 
the West 
Vill tell 
vou, 1s very old: the soil is old: the 


New England contemporary 
old country, as things go 


The rock formation, a geologist 1 
race 
qualities here apparent are old Is not 
the last true In the 


a man must be overbrave 


Sagas, in the Edda, 
‘Let all who 
cried MeGa 
ry, putting an end to all prudent counsel 
the dreadful battle of the 
The Kentuckian winced un 


are not cowards follow me!” 
on the eve of 
Blue Licks 
der the implication then, and has done it 
in a thousand instances since. 
ery! 


Overbray 
The idea runs through all the an 


achronistic pages of 


Kentucky 
drawing them back into the past centuries 


history 
ofhisrace. Itis this quality of temper and 
conception of manhood that has operated 
to build up in the mind of the world the 
ridiculous figure of the typical Kentuck- 
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Hawthorne conversed with an old 


mah in En 


lan 
gland who told him that 


tlaved 


the 


lecumseh where lie 


Kentuckians 


a his SKin Into razor 


he Kentucky Froissart, 


rof Kentucky proneers, re lates of 


the father of one of them that he knocked 


Washington down in a quarrel, and re 


ceived an apology from the Father of his 


Country on. the following day a little 


man, too His son was the second Pepin 


of the house coming to this State, and here 


faithfully nourishing his family and his 


temper so long as he lived—the represent 


ative of many [ have been quick to 


mention this typical Hotspur figure, and 


to cast upon it the sulphurous side light of 


historic reminiscence, because | knew it 


would come foremost into the mind of the 


reader whenever one began to speak with 


candor of Kentucky life and character 


Better have it up and be done with it. It 


was never a faithfully true face: satire 
bit always into burlesque along lines of 


Much less 


far as it de 


COaPrsehess and exaggeration 


Is it true now, except In so 


scribes a kind of human being found the 
world over 


But I wi: 


ties are 


s saying that old race quali 


apparent here, because this is a 


people of Enelish blood with hereditary 


agricultural tastes, and because it has re 


mained to this day largely uncommingled 


with foreign strains Here, for instance, 


is the old race conservatism that expends 


itself reverentially on established ways 


and familiar customs 
the 


was opposed on the ground that it would 


The buildine of 


first great turnpike in this country 


shut up way-side taverns, throw wag 
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ons and teams out of employment, and d 
stroy the market for chickens and oat 
Prior to that,immigration was discourage 
because it would make the already hig 
prices of necessary articles so exorbita: 
that the permanent prosperity of the Sta 
True, ho 
Without 
certain philosophy of Attic savor; for 


would receive a fatal check. 


ever, this opposition was not 


those days people went to some distar 
lick for their salt, bought it warm fron 
the kettle at seven or eight cents a pound 
and packed it home on horseback, so th 

a fourth dropped away in bitter water 
Coming back to the present, the huge ve 

lowish-red stage-coach rolls to-day ov: 
the marbled roads of the blue-grass coun 
try. found living ¢ 

act ly where their pioneer ancestors etfect 


Families may be 
ed a heroic settlement—a landed aristoe 
Kamil 
names come down from generation to gen 


racy, if there be such in America. 


eration, jJustas a glance at the British peer 
age will show that they were long ago be 
ing transmitted in kindred families ov 
the 
do nearly as much here as there to keep 


sea. One great honored name wil 
family in peculiar respect, after the reaso 
Here is that old invin 


ble race ideal of personal liberty, and that 


for it has ceased 


old, unreckoning, truculent, animal rag 
at whatever infringes on it. They wei 

among the very earliest to grant manhood 
suffrage. Nowhere in this country ar 
the rights of property more inviolable, thi 
violations of these more surely punished 
neither counsel nor judge nor any powe) 


taken fourpence of his neighbor's goods 


Whatsoever can acquit a man who 


Here is the old land-loving, land-holding 


HEMP FIELD. 








SLUE-GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY 


North or the | ar ! i re * book I mas 


a broad sense typical Yj re] : dehat f ‘coming to 


re is something 1ocali l S nat ally appetite, and grow 
tem, nothing roes o ith Whi I ul ! loving’ roas 
you see < Fras ro LCarl g part c 


IS Yrass 11 


not also exce ne F ne DeEC% > MW 1 eautitul, but beeat 
The speed Is 1 hi ‘emem ber fresh and green; a peaceful man 


mere bunch of istletoe he strong passions, and so to be hear 
Detach him, and he is not wortl and respected or heartily hated 
ming. Indeed, with al is spected, but never despised or trifl 


country, there is not a general race An occasional barbecue in the woods, 


Vo 
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th-Down mut Fall the virtues of his race simple, 
ie coals of the paring human kindness and hospitality 
T women of Kentueky have lone ha 
tation for itv. An average typ 
nement on the Enelish blonde 
‘delicacy of form, feature,and color 
the <A beautiful Kentueky woman is apt to 
court exceedingly beautiful Her voice 
Ors Oh the most UnWTOrmMiy low and soft: he 
vn: the and feet delicately formed; her ski 
he meets pure and beat I l lint and 
‘landestine her eyes blue or brown, 
ehborhood brown or golden brown; to all 
fireside are added a certain unapproachable 
leasures. ment. It must not for a moment 
posed, however, that there are not 


venuinely ugly women here, as elsew 


EAST ANGELS. 
\NCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 


it. Margaret had not studied this map 
she thought she should know the 

if 
il 


ble creeks which Lanse ealled ** the 


pilot. Lanes” from those, often in appe 
v,one equaily genuine, Which he ealled ** the 
turned Cheats.” Her idea on entering had been 
slowly, to follow the main stream to the 
her powers concentrat It appear these lanes, there turn off, and explore the 


upon recalling correctly and keeping lane to its end. Then, returning to thi 


inmixed from present lmpressions her main channel, to go on to the second | 
memory of the channel and so through the swamp. They 

The present impressions were indeed how explored two of the lanes, and we 
so vivid that a strong exertion of willwas” entering the third. 
necessary to prevent the mind from be She had taken off her hat and thrown 
coming fascinated by them, from forget it down upon the cloak beside her.  *" It’s 


this series of magic pictures un- so oppressively warm ’way in here,” she 


it the different aspect of these said, in explanation. And they did, in 


Even by day the vis- deed, seem ‘*’way in,” as if they had e1 
By night, lighted up tered some unknown country in the bow 
he approaching torches, at els of the earth. 


ly warm — no 


then brilliantly, then van It was not oppressive 


vain behind, they warmer than a June night at the North 

unearthly, exceeding in contrasts But the air was perfectly still; if sweet 
color—dusky reds, yellows, white, and it was renovating. ‘To me it’s delicious, 

rose, all of them edged sharply with the Winthrop had answered. 

profoundest gloom—the most striking ef ‘To me it’s hateful. Ithought you dis 

fects of the painters who have devoted liked perfumes?” She spoke with some 

their lives to reproducing lightand shade, vehemence. 

c forms the dreams of ‘The spell of the swamp is upon me 
two or three great artists in design You shouldn't have brought me in here! 
have been called mad. She had not turned toward him—sh¢e 

Lanse had exploreda part of the Monn- was still scanning the channel; she took 

He had not explored it all; no off her gloves with the same impatient 

human eve had as vet beheld some of its movement, as if even that small additional 
mazes; but the part he had explored he freedom would give her some relief. 

knew well, he had even made a map of The forest grew denser along this third 











{AST ANGELS. 
advanced 


and § 


‘e was no sky for anybe 
ings: the f l 


eS long, Tillie 


tering through, dy 
rreen, que nehed 


! Into Dla 
ends of the vistas: but actual 
ms never came, never gleamed, vear 
across the el cness of 
broad water-tloor 


e water on this floor was al\ : on your ] 
vhether it was the deep cu ! i 11d, : I " ement caused t 
main channel, or the shallower » lig lraw a gleam from som 
stood motionless over all the , | 5 P 
expanse, nowhere was there 


mud; the 
Drown or 


ip her ha if she had for 
arance of lake and the ¢ I \ ; \ Only 
ns, red amber in | 7, Wi e i , i Ww. 
‘ar as so much fine wine. 

rose cle any from this tra 
their huge roots could be 
on the bottom much as the g 
iled in the air above. The 
d-evpresses had a monumental 


iumns of a Gothi 


y] ¢C 
rose, erect and branchless, disapp 
above in the mist of the moss, wl] 
tly began to take on an ad 

y becoming decked 


ith flo : 
1 certain height these flowers had 
ieir roots in the earth 


vere other blossoms 


tChery 


Lo ¢ 


} ) 


through a great swamp 
She did not 


But above these answer, 
\ air-plants, some viv- bring you out, you know 
idly tinted, flaring, and gaping, others so drag you out, if 


} 
lf 
il 


su 
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ifraid my imagination is dy 
DICE VCLes h 


ve crushed 10; the 


nk of 


mammotl 


moceasins about seven feet lon 


rearet shivered: her face contract 


tT f hey) t 
in e of hersel 


Do let me take you home 


In another *You ai 
overwrouelit give this up.’ 
| un not tired 
You have been tired to t 
death for months!” 
“You know nothing about that 


Ido 


yvour trving to decei 
Lanse told me evervthing 
‘That was long avo 
“What do you mean 
ward and orasped her arm as 
ould make her turn round, 
Fora moment she did not reply 


ileal May have happened since 


I don’t believe you!” He dropped | 
arm. ‘* You say that tostop me, keep. 
back: you are afraid of me.” He took 
his paddle again, 


“Ves am afraid!” Then, puttin 
little note of contempt into her voile 
"’ And ws ‘t I richt to be afraid S 
dded She drew the arm he had touche 

~and held it close to her waist w 
* hand 
“answered Winthrop, loudly ai 
‘You were completely wrong 
sent the canoe forward with rap 

Neither of them spoke again 

Thev went to the end of the lane: 
returned to the main channel, still in 
lence B it here it became necessary ag 

for Margaret to give directions. 

‘Go forward as far as that pool o 
knees,” she began: ‘‘then turn to tl 
neh us 

‘You are determined to keep on 

‘I must. That is, I must if you 

‘e to have any im take me.” 

icvele century of He still sat without moving. 
throp, ‘‘ we should ‘If anything should happen to Lanst 

to see some mam- that | might have prevented by keepin 
a hundred feet long, on now, how could I ever 


For my own ‘*Oh, keep on, keep on; bring him safe 
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appare 


and smoothed 
is advanel iw nothing, 


her hands 


but it 


is almost para \ branch 


small blossom h the perfume of 


otrope softly brushed against his 


t 


k. He struck it aside with unneces 


\ violence Exerting all his sti 
at last got the canoe free fr vard him 
ful baleful place 

When Margaret opened h 

is ly ing peacefully on the cloak, 


as still paddling venemently 
| am ashamed,” Shue Salad, aS She raised 
erself with his aid from her impromptu con. 
couch; ‘*I suppose I must have fainted ? **We shall see 
Perfumes always have a great effect upon he said. 
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the words aloud. but 


lips. Involun 


1h) 


answere d: 
ire. probably 


] 


tor It only sounded 
it is so still here; our 
affected, L presume.” 
You mean that 
vy are: I will try to be more sensib] 
He pursued his tentative courst 
watery vistas seemed only to 
Y With all their lux 
tion they never had a desolate appeai 
ance, but the contrary. Yet there 
something indeseribably remote from 
DUSY American life of to day as these t 
cood to persons knew 1t, 10 this hidden, still lake 
and shud with its great trees, its heavily scented a 
is that. its ghostly white moss, and riotous vin 
t listed for a andblossoms. At length something dar 
io@hed And that was not a tree trunk, nor a group o 
again. tree trunks, loomed up on their rieht 
Their torches outlined it more plainly 
Was square and low. 
Its a house.’ Margaret 
same repressed whisper.  ‘*Oh, don’ 
any nearer!” 
‘Why, it’s deserted can't you see that 
remain There's no living thing there, unless vou 


s count ehosts—there may be the e@host of 


the foot of thi 
‘You think a fugi > Slave The door, I] suppose 
ehtened We on the t] ar side,” And he paddled 
ward it 
The eabin—it was no more than a eabin 
safely l had been built upon he great roots « 


* You don this swamp; it’s not four cypresses, which had happened to 


of myself.” stand in a convenient position for such 


[ know you are not But J think of purpose ; the planks of the floor had bee 


He said this Impetuously nailed down across these, and the sides 


n immediate 4 he began to formed of rough boards fitted together 


te} 


‘This time I shall bring you and braced by small beams, which strete} 


vho will waggle his head ed back to the tree trunks. The roof was 
hi ; a net-work of the large vines of the swamp 
second search. thickly thatched with the gray moss, now 
y had black with age and decay. The door was 
r beacon He pad ewone, Winthrop brought the boat 
and back again: then off sidewise toward the dark entrance: t 
he went forward a_ sill was but an inch or two above the 
opposite cdirection water. 
the gleam of their They looked within: the light fron 
nd the defile of their torches illuminated the central po. 
tion, and at the same instant Winthrop’s 
here rose, cl , them, a_ paddle made a slight sound on the cabin 
loud, but it was thrilling; side, as he put it there to keep the canoe 
an impression of agonized in place. 
And then as they gazed they saw 


‘said Margaret. She movement, a slight waving motion on tli 
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throp 


ood 


shone on 
the floor 
something white hn one corne 


he torehes, and held 


M irgaretl 


pone 
Dones 


> LOPeW 


have supposed 


in Phe last h 


oO occupied that 


for seve 
! Ltemperec 
Pr rfectly hk 
Winthrop held that 


is rignt 


He p iddled on for a 
Here’s your rewar 

[sn this the 

And it was. 

‘Now that 
etter try to go back 

‘IT will do as you think 
hand was still over her eyes here 


** You're thoroughly cowed, aren't you? she said 
; : é 
Presently they came is a 


By a white lizard and the skeleton of a 


bear.’ cane- brake, very dense and 
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the 


dipped i Into 


it round his foreheac 


moved toward him, and kneel 


10e's bottom. bound the lace 


orehead herself, fasten 


le gold pin 
ike a Turk,” he exclaim 


ased him 
band ge cleare d his Vision; 
V again 
however, 


another five minutes, 


back came the blur ‘*Shall we ever get 


Lhis vecursed hole he cri¢ d, press 
ing his hands on his eyes for a moment 
‘I can paddle a little. Do let me take 
the oar.”’ 


But he dashed more water on his head, 
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* Women 


KNOW lor 


were arrested 


had suddenly 


frightened, but 


strokes on the 


went on their 


us Oar Into the 


beration, as tl 


care not to distt 


but this was because 


sense of 


himself by 


all Was dark 


nothing, il would hay 

easier if there had been nothin: 
put w iether his eves were open 
oked constantly and in spite 


into a broad circular space of vivi 

et, in the centre of which a 
volving disk of colors like 

peacocks’ feathers,continually dilating anc 


contracting, wearle d and bewildered him 


In spite of this visual confusion he kept 


ou Margaret constantly directed him, 
; 


and as constantly watched him also; she 


he could not see her; her face was 
with anxiety. 

Their 

Cll 

quarter 


progre ss was Vi ry slow 

stop for a moment,” he said, 
after a of an hour had passed 
They were still among the rattling canes 


His voice 


“Oh, don’t stop now, we're 


had a drowsy tone. 


But 
*T had no idea you would tire so soon 
Of course if I 


he had alre ady stopped 


must take the oar 


blister hands 


my 
‘Keep back in your place,” 
sullenly, as she 


made a movement as 


though she were coming to take the pad 
dle from him. 
She went on 


with the giving of her di- 





could se 
vou 


n front 


Channel rroadened 


canes 
ws COMING 


root Oot ft 


nmens¢e I 


LOrre 
rom low clouds upon tl 


vo through 


Li 


» of 
V nthrop 
Oh. vou are 


etter!” 


showed LtS¢ 


[ ean speak 
is infernal bog? Yes 
safely through 
also But 


something 
you 


Lam 


I shall torches 


And my 
t hasn't been easy i 
“Oh, I know that.” 


how. 


} 
I 


oO 
She could 


Not 


not 


I beg your pardon; no, you don’t; 
not the half.”’ 


In a moment or two more he announced 
that he was beginning to see 


besides fire-works.”’ 


‘Don't 
doubt 


** Here, 


‘something 
She still continued, 
however, to direct him. 


1.’ (There 
pul yas 


himseil 
i€ »] you on W 
cloak.” 
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appearance there in the middle of 
of alady and gentleman in ae 
iid not even ask where they 
r during tl 
irop said merely tl i 
The hegVroes accepted U! 
LV. They aid this quite 
accord: the \ had no SUSPIC1O} 
the Golconda of a 
awalting them Trom this str 


p iPsé 
When the V came 


point it was gleaming 


in sight of the hous 
Vith ligt 


Viren s 


On thie 


varet gave an exclamation 
sa the glittering front There was a ray 
from every window, 
Dismissing the men, Winthrop 
up the path after her ‘Lam sure he 
hurrying on 


* she said, 
Oh no: it’s those « 


come 


‘Who? Lanse ? 
groblins OF vours vho have illuminated 
way; it’s their idea of kee) 


this ridiculous 


ing wateh for you 

The doors had been lef unfastenes 
They entered. Inside, everything was : 
brilliant as though the house had_ bes 
made ready for a ball But there w 
ta sound; no one stirred They vel 


hot 
the kitchen And there, ea 


erore a wooden chair 
upon it on her folded 


likely 
ppeared the little Africans, sound 


You are coming 
asleep The soles of their shoe Ss, turner 
‘stay here.” up behind them, seemed almost as long 
And LT could help as they were. 

Winthrop roused them from their r 
pose ** Here,” he said; ‘‘ we're bac 
He Make some cotfee 

quickly as you can; and you, Rose, light 


then.” for your mistress 
and tl it 
leome a fire in the sitting-room.” 

The queer little old women ran about 
ip the bank like frightened hens. They tumbled over 
each other, and let everything drop. Wir 


He took 


Ne 


shouk 


sue an- 
throp stood over them sternly. 


pitech-pine from the distracted R¢ 
‘HK 


WOW ( 


remember the 
and ligh 

put out 

1 bring in the cotfee the moment it’s 


ted the fire himself. 

ites had elapsed he re and all those lights,” he said, 

vas followed by *" an 
a al lan read y 

Win He had made Margaret 

low easy-chair, still wrapped in 

and had placed a footstool for her feet 


}} 


Vh boat sit down 
1 her eloa 


o it, and took 


lar strokes the fire danced and sparkled; she sat with 
rowed do creek, and out her head thrown back against the eush 
broad St. John’s ions of the chair, her eves closed. ; 
k during the voy ‘** Are you warmer?” he asked. ‘* You 
were chilled through all the way down 


now and then I eould 


iret did not spea 
Winthrop talked a little with 

The negroes, instinctively 
well-bred, expressed 10 wonder upon the feel you quiver.” 


» home 
the river; every 


tne oarsmen 
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‘Tt was more fatigue than cold 
ce had roused her 
ight not t » be 

mething tr 
You ean do nm 
e some cotfee. 
ed But, in the 


ervthing possi bie 


no 
imply do ey 
lo if I were 


t 


lost somewhere a 


remained wl ere he 
a while she said, \ ' pressed 
the Sw | ; ired eyes tone 
‘No 
She 
an ordet 
d Rose now e: hurry 


e cotfee ‘ragrant aroma 


m Winthrop poured it out 


made Margaret swallo 
spoonful, until the cup w 
‘You nave a Littl color now 
She put the cup down, and 
Youre going? Yes, go 
as vou can 
I will meet you here for a 
‘ast at eleven.” 
She still stood there ‘But will you 
vill you really—” jest 
‘Haven't I given you my word?” he Here 
said, sternly ‘Are you afraid if I { fortabl 
him that I shall not be tender enoug “¥O 
him Don't you see that no matter what terrors 
[ may think of him, his being vour hus 
band protects him pe rfectly, because, as 
iong® aS you insist upon continuing ) 
subservient, he could visit anything else 
upon you 
She went out without making reply. 
He sank into the chair she had left va 
cant to rest for a moment or two: he was 
desperately tired. 
When he came back to the room 
eleven, she was already there. 
dark day, with the same New 
feeling wind blowing over river and la you 
there had been spurts of rain, : he w: roon 
wet. ‘Why have you no fire ?”’ »asi : liked 
‘* It did not seem cold enough.” He changed his bitter 
‘It’s not cold, but it’s dreary; it might which F not bitter 


be a Massachusetts May-day I don’t be- ‘* Instead of abusing hi 
? 


lieve you have slept at all ?” he continued, to admire him—admire him for 
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been so secret about it 
have prevented him fron 
shed to take one 
ve prevented 


thought 


and IL liad to say 
quite too much to hope 


rs Should pleas 


SOO POSt 


steamer 
the boy who 


You have had 
not answer Her hands wer 
You heard me coming and concealed 


‘l have nothing to eoncea 
‘Yes, Ll have had a lette r: L 
New York He is taki 
‘a change 
You will let me see the letter 
‘* Impossible.” Her hands wer 
ing a little, but she faced him infl 
‘Margaret, I beg you to let me 
Show me that you trust me; you seem 


and soon never to do that vel | deserve Tell me. 


then, of your own accord, what he says 


If he has left you again, who should help 
tedly you, care for you, if not I 

any longer. W ould ‘** You last of all!” She walked away 
hat VO Liha e done 5 He is coming back be fore long, * she said, 
sout; one has gone without turning. Then she repeated it 
the third is more clearly, ‘* He is coming back before 
long. Of course now that I know, I am 
for I know you no longer anxious. I was foolish to be so 
anxious And-I have given you so much 
trouble, too We are very much obliged 

to you for all you have done.” 
This ‘Very well, if you take that tone, if 
bably you still refuse to trust me, and are deter 
here mined to keep me off even now, let me 
early yesterday morning—after ridding tell you that I too have had a letter—Pri 
himself of Eliot and Dodd.” mus has just brought it from East Angels 

You think he planned it. But why it was sent there.” 
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EVERT WINTHROP 


{s VEre a pray 


p if 
ad in it 
comune 

me, won't 


LYOUDILE 


Mr. Moore took her hand 


, { { 
race Vili ts 


ll its sympathy as hie 


al mehe was clinging t 


l id put her other hand on | 

Il stay ?”° she repeated. 

of any | : you, most 

certainly 

Upon hearing this, she made an eff 
to recover herself, ak more coherent 
L\ ‘*T shall need vo ir advice—there are 
SO Many things I must decide about Mr 
Winthrop will tell you. But why should 
[ leave itto him? I will tell you myself. answe 


My husband has gone north; he is going mighty tired, marse. 
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up and aownh 


Vateh me he 


irned and re 


ve ple asure to 
no ear for mu 


ened attentively 
One -eould not shoot: 


and Pene thought ft 


H ciel 


to ; 1 ine round of 


ope shing “So damp 


had for ¢ ne time been restrict 


oat-meatl, 
ats, stewed prunes, 
He ney 
He 


his 


m bread 
ver smoked 
study. because 
Though a pre icher 
no pleasure in ora 
his sermons, but 
He never 


He had 


either of form or of 


clow. 


KHOW how 


iL 
is hands, and even the tip of his 


slender nose (though it was never 


almost always a little cold. 
Inherited Chilliness 


1 capable (by way 
one positive plea 

ve icknowledged it, 
not 


mentaliv conscious 


but it remained a fact never 
he still 


the fullest 


heless, that he had enjoyed, that 
continued to 


enjoy, some of 


and richest physical sensations of his li 
| as engaged in piling up ai 


and, later, sitting in f 


ro 
clowing hearth fire Ohi! th 
heer 1 tl aping the hidden « 


vhic 


Wood a 


blaze 
citement engineering 
the 


and then the 


the proper disposition of 


not coals at 


t 
wounded in! 


basking satisfaction of the st 
directly upon one’s knees, and one 
somewhat thin) leas ¢ xtended before 


After Margaret's de parture 


he clergyman 


had thought of her with’ the truest svn 
pathy; and this had lasted also after Wit 
But the fire 


replenishing: 


throp’s hasty exit. certainly 
needed it would do no one 
any good to come back to a cold room 
Mrs. Harold least of all. Winthrop the "¢ 
fore found him on his knees, tones in 


hand, and busy 

Mr. Moore went on with the arrange 
ment of the 
lightest 


coals He cherished not the 


Winthrop 

But he thous 

that such exits were sometimes 
| 


made 


sli resentment because 


had left him so suddenly. 


he nad 
the fact 
an irritated temper. | 
such cases there was nothing better tl 


han 


several observations of 


an indication of 


an unnoticing, and, if 


OCcCUDTLE d. sile nce. 


possible, also an 
He therefore went on 
with his fire. 

‘It’s the greatest pity in the world that 
there is nobody here who has any real au 
thority over her,’ Winthrop began, sti 
smarting under refusal. Margaret 


had chosen the clergyman as her 


her 
coun 
sellor: it would be as well, the refore, te 
to that gentleman what 
should be pursued. 


indicate COUrst 

“You have, then, some plan to recom 
mend to her?” said Mr. Moore, putting the 
tongs away and seating himself. He held 
his long, delicately finished hands as 
warm them a little by the flame, and 
looked at 

‘*No, I have. But 


she is sure to be obstinate in any case 


out 
if to 
Winthrop inquiringly. 
don’t know that I 


He too sat down, and stared moodily at 
the flame. 
‘You think it will be a great grief to 
her,” observed the .clergyman, after 
‘No doubt—no doubt.” 


erief at all, as 


vhile 

‘*No far as that 
Lanse has always treated her abomina 
bly.” He paused. Then on, as if 
there were now good reasons for telling 
the whole tale. ‘* Before he had 
married a year, he left her: she did not 
leave him, as my aunt supposes: 


WOES 


went 


been 


he went 
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to say 


H married 
man, aghast 
- found Margaret 


it Was her m: 
ite with Moor 


aon KnOW 


irop answe red, irritably 


are 


we ail 
added 


man Who Was 
Then the opposin 
\ that this man ci hould 
} ied Marg 


namely, 
co ild not be spond 
son Abram 


agvaln, 
SIMpLy because he 
ie had resisted temp 


has 


evil; it Was not that ! 
h as that he had no capacity necessary 


tation so muc 
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‘But Ie 
tford Vou mle 
hood’s home 


I should 


Mmahy 
{ 


ev esteem Vou n 


ror indeed 


Moore did not combat tl 
in truth, know quite 
present; 1t required the 
woman who had been 
DY Live scandalous. by th 
bandoned conduet of the 
isbands She had no mother 
lerevman fe 


sdnstortune);: 


could not dictate 
t But women 
hnement vere generally timid 
unced at Mare@aret, and decided tl 


mehHe 


ist Angels 

it Tdi hat I don't 
country house, the life ther 

road, argaret continued 


to give some directio 
not much like ret 


thinking, do you suppost 
him?” asked the clergyman, in 
ous voice, W en the do r Was CLOS 
1 don’t know what she is think ne « 
She is capable of every mistaken id 
Winthrop answered. 
“she 1s possessed of a wonderful sens« 
f duty wonderful, if she does go 
an, in case she is acquainted with 
‘stine cause of his departure 2” 
ept for an “" psne is acquainted with eve rything 
[ don't Margaret came back and sat do 
again. ‘* You decidedly think, then, that | 
going on, can notstay here ?” she said to the clergy 
Spite ist vit] » feebleness. ) man. There was a note almost of longing 


) 
We should be exeeedingly sorry to. in her tone. 


( 
lose you, Mrs. Harold—Penelope would be ‘*Do you wish to stay so very much ?” 


exceedingly sorry,” said Mr. Moore, in his he asked, kindly. 
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Yes. I should much rather stay, much ad is answered as though it had 
home As, for instan 


ther make no change 


How can you tall 


su 
and Mar 


ard tion tell 


Many 


lo coy 


Ss cone 


! 
Mr. Moore te¢ 


is had no co 


CESSES 


come 


said the clerg 
Ll must ' not a remark 
the place 1 nusual Moore no 
te | t I: 1t Wol Summing 
dismissing 
n hn any shape, rouses 


I see,” Margaret an l 
l I ! Ma a 


f Boston, 


it up 
[am sorry com 
tv, Lam told, devoted to the quest 


to old Rose's bob 
capable ol 


In answer 
at the door, they went across information Ul 
» hall to the dining-room for luneh ty [ should 
When the meal was over and thev had 1 hh to visit Boston And also the 
to the parlor, Mr Moore at first Lia f ¢ cord, in its Immediate vi 
; Mr. Moore’s ‘* Con-cord 


SViiavie 


on 
nh 
Vas 


rnea 
| not sit down. He stood on the hear 

ith his back to the fire, rubbin ully pronoune 3 he last 

n the moderate \ was like core wood 

The ciel idea in these 


Lrorn Margare 
He had fail 
aided 


a@ Ore 


too he 
vas opportunity, ¢ ) ise W 
a hro 1OW tried a 
Margaret spoke “My 
P a, al aressing Mat 
You will | h the } for ttle 
| ad lear friend 


repose | 
mh occasions OUL, 


anythin 
one 


Was used 


ChHeSLS 
t 
Lilt 


one 1S expe ected to pull 


rs open awkwardly (if not 
the key 


DY means ol 


Winthrop di 
ly repeated the 
Key? I am sure I 

\"\ inthrop answere 

Foiled in this direction, Mr 


1 not rep] 

question 

don’t k Vv. ( as soon as her 
» took retu 


Moore. af faith cindn I could 
"E¢ iould oni 


) 
mS trouble 

second remark, which 

weak of it, Mrs 


It has bee 
! ientioned to me Pe 


aS a temporary aly 


ild act 


,a change 
ie,” he observed, ‘* that 
f Boston, Massachusetts, the conver lo} a short period 
sation 1s so exceptionally accurate that sumMbeNnce ter iune was wonder 
there makes use, DY : conducive to a refreshed clearness 
of mind later.” 

It is easier 


ie My mind is clear now. 


when a stranger 
chance, of the word 
exclamation (a somewhat slovenly use, 


28 


‘why’ merely as an 
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at once about my plans 
but I should like to re 
and keep it open just as it 
the servants here 
turned and looked at her, a 
ispicion in his glance 
L could do that perfectly. couldn't I 
ed, addressing Mr. Moore 
ereyman looked uncomfort 
down, crossed his legs, and 
pendent foot a 
narrow,thin-soled boot: he looked at 
id mo t to and fro slightly, as if 


bee! ed upon to vive an exact 


the leather ‘I fear,” he 


of this meditation, ** that 
be altogether prudent The 


‘h hospitality: ith a 


Il if 
ircommand, and nobody 
Ly tempted 
to visit 
them 
‘The pl: 
said Winthrop 


‘At any rate, I shall keep the house, 


would swarm with them, 


even if Lelose it,” said Marearet. ** It must 
be re ady ror oce i}) ney al any time.’ 


Then you ing of coming 
back Winthrop asked 

showed an angry mistrust 

I may come back At present how 

shall go north And as I prefer 

to go immediately, I shall set about ar 

ging the house here so that I can leave 

It will not take long,two day s,or three 
at most And it would be a very great 
kindness, Mr. Moore, if you would stay 
with me until I leave—by next Saturday's 
steamer, probably.” 

"1 hardly think you will be able to ae 
complish so much in so short a time,” an 
swered the clergyman, rather bewildered 
by this d splay oO energy. To Mr Moore's 
idea, a Woman who had been deserted by 
ier husband, even though that husband 
had been proved to be abnormally vicious, 
could not well be in the mood for the 
necessary counting of chairs, nor for 
the proper distribution of gum-camphor 
among curtains, also so important. 

Then, reading again the deep trouble in 
M irgaret’s face, under all the calmness of 
her manner, he dismissed his objections, 
and said, heart Pe In anv ease, I will 

Th vou as hong as you wish.” 

[am afraid that one of your difficul 
ties has been that I am here,” said Win 
throp to Margaret. ** You can not expect 


me to leave you entirely as long as you are 


still in this house; I am, after all, yo 
nearest relative But of course I coul 
stay at the hotel.” Hespoke with extremi 
coldness. 

Margaret, however, did not try to dissi 
pate it by asking him to remain 

He showed that he felt this, for he said 

Perhaps | had better FO up at once and 
see to getting quarters there 

She did not answer. He walked abou 
aimlessly for a moment or two, and tli 
left the room 

‘Will vou go over the house with n 
now, Mr. Moore—I mean this afternoon 
and tell me what I can leave in place, 
this climate, and what must be packed 

‘Certainly; it would be better, I think 
to make a list,’ Mr. Moore answered, in ai 
interested voice. Mr. Moore enjoyed list 
to him an index was one of the most in 
teresting parts of any book, and in deyis 
ing catalogues or new alphabetical ar 
rangements he had sometimes felt a senss 
of pleasure that was almost dissipation 

“You will have three enemies to en 
counter,” he began, with seriousness 

They are, first, the Mildew; second, the 
Damp; third, the Moth; I should not ad 
vise peppel against the latter. The Mous« 
so destructive in other climates, will trou 
ble you little in this.” 


Then he rose and examined the pape 
pay 


which Margaret had taken from a w 
ing-desk. “You have the right ideas, 
he said, appreciatively ; ‘for a list, the pa 
per is much better when ruled.” 

A week later, Margaret was still ther 
she had not been able to complete as rap 
idly as she had hoped the arrangement 
necessary for leaving the house in prope 
order behind her. This was not owing t 
anv lingering on her own part or to any 
hesitation of purpose; it was owing sim 
ply to the constitutional inability of ai 
body in that latitude, black or white, t 
work steadily, to be in the least hurried 
The poorest negro engaged to shake car 
pets could not bring himself, though with 
the offer of double wages before him, t 
the point of going without a Jong ‘* res 
under the trees after each (short) ** stent. 
Mr. Moore, with his list, made no haste 
Mr. Moore had never been in a hurry i 
his life. 

But now at last all was completed; thi 
house was to be closed on the morrow 
No one but the clergyman was to sleep 
there on this last night. The negroes, 
generously paid and rejoicing in thei 
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ches, were going to their own | 
ie morning one of them 
» dismantle Mr. Moore’s 
clergyman himself was 
{ 


Ss, 10ChK Lilt 


iit LOLC IL, 


wcordance with Margaret's ord r 
oO sleep at the hotel, in order 
adiness to take th a-fol He rode 
h would toueh 
hour the next aay 


Winthrop had 


} } } 7 . 
K ive aayvs he i i very 


room tor ha 
Not k tO vour mistres 
ee Margaret Margaret looked 
Mr. Moore w; ‘ vay Vith her, 
» chane } 
she Was surrounded 
blacks. who Wilh much 
j wood-hum 
istinations and aimle 


winds : ro, were carry ° oice Which had 


the orders of had shuffled out h 


Lhrop came over to the writl 


Winthrop chafed against this constant she was seated. She had kept on 


yresence Of others. But he would not al WOrk 


. : lf Ne Ie af 
WwW Tilmsell to speak oT 1t 


pride prevent ‘**You don't care any more about tha 
ed him. Why should he be kept at a dis list.about an 


{ trifling things,than 


I these i 


wmce and a comparative stranger like Mr Sagal I : : “Why d 


lo you pretend 
Moore placed at the head of the house, sare ¢ And ou make it 1th 
consulted about everything ? Mr. Moore! poss] le for me peak to you W hat 
He looked on with Impatience while the : afraid of 2?” 

ergyman gave explanations of Penel Sl t answer And he did not 


’s excellent method of vanq ushing t 1e I he atisfaction he had anticipated 


‘w, the Damp, the Moth. With impa from his question, because her 


face Was 
enee grown to contempt he Still bent over 


read aloud to Margaret and cheel 4 si Why are you going north?” he went 
carefully the various items of his long on, abruptly 


ner paper 


ISUS. Mr Moore had even made ail act need a change 


of the inhabitants of the poultry yard, **You ean not live alone in New 
though Margaret intended to re You ou t not to think 


t 
them all in a body to Dinah and Rose 


I shall not be in New York. 


brown hen, somewhat spotted could easily have a companion 


*he read from his list; ‘‘one ‘* Your best companion Is Aunt Katri 


1en, spotted with brown: a black ha L admit 


bcAll I i f @ al She 
hen: a chicken; a duck makes a purely lfish f vou: but 


He had never seemed to Winthrop sO she Is vrowl y | qd sh there 
narrow, so given up to petty details, no one she 
now. es for you 

On the fourth day Winthrop (perhaps you?” 
having found pride, in spite of the dignity ‘**“No one 
t carried with it, rather unfruitful) sud- been alone.” 
denly resolved to ove rpower this dumb ** That is Cc) ical—and 
Opposition, Make himse lf master of this He paused “very one lik a 
ridiculous situation—"' ridiculous” was his * Well they may! When have J been 
own term for it. Margaret was evidently pe rmitted my self to be 


determined not to see him alone. After When have J ever failed to be kind I 
their long acquaintance, and their rela- was not so by nature; I made myself so 


disagreeabl« 
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What ‘le at i wh Nf | have been for years 


body's \ ! é ls Oh. to be somewher 


a 


and she threw up 
quent ire of lone 
eathe and m«¢ 
} a am! 
been myself—my real self—even for « 
short day [ have come to the end of 1 
streneth ; P 


I can endure ho longa r ; 
Winthrop had been thrilled throug) 


out Lanse 


this almost violent er 


yvand gesture. Co 


ing from Margaret 


they gave 


Nim a ore 


surprise 


moyen. I 


know,” 


he be wan ; 


second ias been a hard life.” Then he stopp 


has 
for he felt that he had not known, he ] 


not comprehended, he did not fully em 
prehend even now. ‘‘I am only harsh « 
account of the way you treat me,” he s 

acompieteen “it calls me to be so completely set aside 
all arrange ‘You can help me only by leaving n 
you ean dado tor me I have told you that.” 
1 she 1 like it if ‘*But where is the sense 

you ‘*T can not argue. There may br 
trouble me sense, but vour presence oppresses me 
trouble n “You shall not be troubled with 
long.” He went toward the door 
he came back *“Give me one reason 
‘‘T have no reason; it is instinet.” 
He still stood there 
She waited a moment, lookin at hn 


Then she came towar 


He did not speak. 

him, her face pale, but her eyes meet 
his, their usually quiet blue having no 
tired—nervous; I wasn’t f? a splendid brilhaney. ‘‘This I knovy 
You're yourss unless you leave me, as I have begged 
olated, a will never willingly see you again. = Y« 


And you wet vourself either 


are the best judge of whether you bel 
‘Yes, I was iterpret your ow what I say 

but pray don’ ‘“Women are fools,” exclaimed Eve 
Winthrop ; 


nal parting'’s nothing less contents then 


mpt to interpret me 


Will vou do 


vows, renunciations, ete 


Oh, I believe you! You would keep 


pact 


vow or die for it, no matter how utterl\ 


ont 


senseless it might be. Of course I 


to see you again, so I will go now—that 
if you would go is, for a while. I will even go back to 
East Angels.” 
rus all overboard to He took her hand, though she did 


relatives; you extend it. ‘' You have been extrem 


like.” ] commented, in unreasonable,” he said. Though he obey 
And you, well rid of us ed, she should feel that he had the mastery 
termined to do quite as still; he obeyed only because she was un 
reasonable. 

here!” He left her, and rode back to the hote 

no secret about that: I Mr. Moore learned by chance, a few hours 
will write Aunt Katrina You talk later, that he had returned to East Angels 
I This had happened three days before 


It was now late in the afternoon of the 


voing north alone you 


about freedom,” she said, breaking off 
suddenly ‘what do you know of slavery? 
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prepare d tor 


Mr. Moore, 


them, W 
have chal 


il the hot 
1 
back home 


then 


They 


kK dov 


na respe Cu i¢ 


’ Horrel,” but they 
ut the Northern 


the old Florida name of 


ee 
d ionga ecided that al 


ro ¢ 


people at Izard’s 


1e house on the point vere cuse folks” 


they had ways of their own for doing e\ 
Ways that W ays 


“mighty 


that Lanse had had a good 


Was true 
many WaVS 
W hen they reached the point, M irg’a 
ret, after charging her oarsmen to be there 
again promptly at dawn, dismiss d them, 
und walked up the path alone toward the 


No lights 


There was a young moon, and she looked 


nouse vere visible anywhere. 
it her watch; it was not yet nine o'clock, 
Mr. Moore had apparently gone to bed at 
a very early hour 

The truth was that during all this visit 
the Mr. Moore 


much later hours than he was in the habit 


of his on river had kept 


of keeping at home. As he always woke 
at dawn, Penelope had long ago persuaded 
him of the wisdom of ‘' piecing out” his 


night at the earlier end. Mr. Moore, 


aowWw 
H > il ud sta 
had 


and he 


pieased n 


house on 


hotel all day 


seen her 


trunks 


when they arr. from 


their being there that she must -expect 


ing to take the next morning’s st 
Was she coming 
After a 


tone was ¢ 


eamer, 
northward bound. 
the 


he made the 


self to hotel to sleep ¢ 


Virlie 
inquiry; his 
less; he asked at what hour they expected 


ner. 
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not here 


ihted ¢ 


there were 


Vas ho Pens rope 


there Was Smoke 


} 
aqoor: there 


wie! Bae 


* How fe 


nd opened the 


house 


‘ound 
rooms 


passed u! ( put 


no 
i\ pereelve 


burning wood 
be upstairs,’ » said to himself. 


unlocked l nouse aoor, and ran 


the upper 


ross the law >to see 
Story 


Yes, there 


litt » 
littie ft 


flames 
im 


At present 


small and biue; but 


They were creeping 
cornice, licking it fur 
ind constantly they grew 
ww. This told him that 
strong hold within, since it 
ay outward through the 
would be useless for him 
it iL, Water ata 
The old 


‘Tt will 


with the 
to 


storie 


to attempt to 


distance and no one ASSIST. 


mansion was three s high. 


ro like tinder,” he thought. 


His next idea was to save for Margaret 


all he could. Jamming his clerical hat 


tightly down on his forehead, he began 


to carry out articles hurriedly from the 
lower rooms, and pile them together at 
lawn. True book-lover, 


the end of the 


he said to himself, ‘* How lucky that the 


books 


company 


carried, he piled up; then he ran aga 


gone!” The 
Mar 


urd He worked very hard: he ran 


are be Oks were to ac 
garet on her journey nort 
fted and drag 


ced ponderous Ve 
stood 1h drops on 
he made a met 
‘chairs; one centre ti 

table, with fringe; a 
In the io 


rHOW 


u VOVK SECT 


Mm, aSsSOLA 


rooms the smoke was blindin 


toneues of flame had ero 


side, the 


a broad yellow band. 


puddeniv the fre burst throug 


fre¢ 
Heretofo 


how 


roof in half a dozen places, and 
4 ] 
Wi é ay} Non 


in the air. 


there had been but little noise: 


Was the sharp sound of cracklin and 


burning, and the roar of flames under ut 
checked headway was beginning to mak« 


eard The sky as tinged 


he garden 


LOOK On a Te 


ill its vines and flowers lis 

up rosilvy in the middle of the night 
Mr. Moore did 
this, nor to eall the flames 


the 


orand., ¢ 


not stop to look 
‘orand.” In 
did 


. ] 1 
lirst place, he not think then 


iting up as were a good 
house and a large quantity of most exe 
lent f fn the second, he had not 


He 


if possible, a certain low book-eas 


rniture. 
time for adjectives. was bent upon 
Saving, 
] which stood in the 
He had 


mired that book-case (which was part of 


he remembered, 


uppe 
hall near the stairs. al Ways ad 
the ample supply of furniture whieh had 


New York by Mai 


he had never seen a book 


been sent down from 
caret’s order 
} 


ease be 


fore that was unconnected with 


associations of more or less insecure step 
ladders, or an equally insecure stepping 
upon chairs, for the upper shelves. It 
heavy but, bemg empty now, he 
hoped he should be able to save it. 
He jammed his hat hard down upon 
forehead again 


his (he should certainly 


be obliged to have a new one; he Was 
treating this, his best, as a fireman does 
his helmet), and ran back into the house. 
But the flames had reached the 
lower hall; had burned as 
well as up, and he was obliged to content 
himself with a 


As 


shouts, 


now 
they 


down 


near the door. 
was dragging this out he heard 


hat-stand 
he 
and recognized the voices as those 
When he had reach 
ed the lawn with his prize, clear of the 
smoke, there they were, Dinah and Rose 


of negro women. 
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ther women; they had seen tl] 


had come runnin Prom 


were 


Viilet 


Old Rose and Din 


led aloud 


Dar woes de settin -r inders 


OO W 


de 


Dar 


ther a thin oid ¢ 


\no of 
Cilappea her hand 


und De 


the \ 


cessantly on 


shouted. S 


OIOry 


1w-nin ! 


ie 
Moore cle pos ted Tis 
Lree, and, standing rt 
viped his hot 


to stop their 


orehes 


would be use! 
f that book-e 
there ¢ 


na now 


ist more avon ed 


ers, and round the corner ot the house 
d Py He. 


shouting still; ilih © 


al Lhe DOY 1S an toward 


ich 
Mis 


sound 


fell ** She dai 


yordas ih id a 


ne 


s breath came throu 


vha parched throat 


\l with 


id it was parched parched fe 
oht 
south, the 
had 
tl 


ata 


ar 
approach 


rect 


He too had seen the |i and 
ng trom t 


the place ne al on 
I 


mother’s ea 
toward tl 


h south 


of his in, he passed, in 


ie front, 
\nd here 


the 


running le@ Harrow 


Wing vindow 


ne had seen al 
Harold 
Mr. Moore was 


The others 


ace face of Margaret 


ry. Loi 


I} 
I 


front. 


ie south wing was not visible from 


was in flames, 
of 


a 


Its third story 


and the back and sides the ground 


floor at 
window (which she had opened) they 


had caught; but seconad-story 
all 
that of Margaret Harold; the 
the 
features perfectly 
heard if 
call to them, the roar of the f 


saw a face 


clare of main building showed her 


They could not have 
bee nD able to 


her, even she had 


ire Was now 
so loud. 

‘*She can not throw herself out; it’s too 
high; and we have no blanket. 


a door below, isn’t there ? 


There's 
And stairs ?” 
It was Mr. Moore’s voice that asked. 


ymme trom 


Phe 


re 
DACK Of 
furnace 
The nes 
id no 
hands the 
hnviinh 


rh 


sometimes cong 
Any 
{ 


CoOuLa pass tht 


one wou 


aen 


hh Less Dri fh from the 


fe besides h vn one ¢ rece 


il Was one atnid a GOZEN CLOSE 


much ¢! 
lt 


ind in the courage to walk, 


oser, 


probabilit es of a horrible death hay 


SWwiltness, 


1h 


without heeding 


across floors alre 
Middleton M 
it 


oore crossed 


lh 
WIT) 


ubshrit O up the 
He found Margaret by 
in the 

f 


unconsel 


sense 


touch smoke-filled room above and, 
f 


tearing’ of} his coat. he lifted her as she 


lay Ous upped her head and 


shoulders in it, and bore her swiftly down 
the burning steps, and through the fiery 
hall, and so out to the open air. His eye 


brows, eyelashes, and hair were singed; 
his face was blistered 


had 
and 


Brands and sparks 


fallen like hail upen his shoulders 


arms, and scorched through to the 
His burned off, 
leather was dropping from 
burned feet. 


the 


his 


skin. boots were 
curled 


His breath was almost gone. 
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and 


women 


nea her 


ie open 


feet 


and 


r, SiO made 


: Viy 
Their forlorn little 


rroup, assem | near t ie piled-up furni 


ture, was brightly illuminated by the flame. 


Presently the front fe 


And noy 


thev could he 


I] in 
s the roar was less fie ree, 


e wall 


o p ol a horse 
Winthrop was 
Margaret. 


her 


In another min 


vert amona t 


He knelt 


em 


uiiy 


by ner 
hame 
though if 


iv distance across a broad s 
him and opened her eves 


passon aone if Su Prim 


W intl 


ece wu 
> Wal 


irop raised H 


passon 
k } ‘aight inter de buly 
rOartit tlameses ! 
out 

Mr. Moore 
ld ss 


sides, a li 


had not Winthrop, | 
He se 


ldered, alittle confu 


seen 


Cou Mme now med 


; ttie 
As Winthrop took his hand and 


is Tace with its score! 


closed eves and answe}l 


I 
little LX parlor ehai 
: and a centi 
And a sofa 

sorry about that book ease.”’ 


‘Hear de lamb!” 


some furniture 


saved 
I saved a 
am not 


mistaken ves 

table of mahogany 
, 41 

Said one of the n 


women, bursting inte fresh tears 


TRAINING. 


CHARLI 


BY 


T is th this time, f all pre 


as oO 


as 


Vious ag hat education is regarded 


a polite accomplishment 


merely, hay 


ing very little With the real busi 


ness of life This superficial view is 


an 


inheritance from the Greeks and Romans, 


the curriculum of whose schools consisted 


mainly of exercises in rhetorie and logie 


The revival of learning, four hundred 
Lhe 


schools, proficiency in the 


yeal re’wMaALSSATINCE of classi- 


AS 
[rn the 


languages of 


Cistii 


peoples whose 


institutions 


had lone since perished was made the 


test of scholarship ihe seiences 


were 
treated 
Bacon, Locke, and 


the 


showing 


neglected, and the useful 


arts 
; » { 
Will mabonic secorn 


Kousseau made 
the 


var upon scholasti 


cism of universities, its pov 


erty as educational force, and Come- 


nius, Pestalozzi, and Froebel strugeled to 


methods of 


Supplant abstract instruction 
the 
Progress was, however, very slow, for the 
And 


the speculative spirit not only then con- 
trolled, but 


by introduction of teaching. 


object 
school-masters resisted stubbornly. 


still controls, the schools of 


S H,. HAM 


In 1840, Mr 
Mann encountered the extreme of 
the 
school-masters in his efforts to inaugurat: 
Massachu 
setts, the citadel of the American common 
] 


Schooi 


the civilized world Horace 
\ iolen 
hands of Boston 


opposition at the 


certain educational reforms in 


system. Only twenty-five vears 
Mr. Herbert Spencer said of the 
schools of England: ‘‘The vital 


that by which we have grown as a 


ago 
know 
aay 

leave 
nation to what 


we and which 


underlies our whole existence, is a know 


are, how 
ledge that has got itself taught in nooks 
and corners, while the ordained agencies 
for teaching have been mumbling littl 
formulas.” The 
famous Walton report was prepared and 
Lt conclusivel\ 
that Mr. Mann’s proposed reforms wer 


better than dead no\ 


issued in 1869. shows 


effectually resisted. In presenting that 
report to the public, the committee say 
‘There has been a slavish adherence to 
text-books, and no room given for freedom 
and originality of thought. Rules have 
been memorized, and the children taught 
to recite from the text-book, while they 
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lightest cones pti 


wricui 
i0o0l of 
76, 


p wpers 


Technolog 
he mechanie arts de 
nt of the Cente nnial- Expos Lion, p 
fore a cabinet « 


vused 


con 


I mode ls hh TPO 
ne of three graded eries, ShHOWLNE suc 
pS In the manipulations of chip 
1g and filing rorging 

He had observed that graduates of all p: 
mechanical engineering department and f n last Commenes 
the Institute were obliged to take ment-d vel ndred persons 
two years of apprenticeshiy ‘ 

nselves for POSLLLONS of t 


ur 


and machine-tool Scehoot contains the 


Irom ¢ 


ft important Works; and how y { ‘ue, many 
this defect in their equipme nt was a ations and perso 
lem he had long pondered. 

solved it. Throt 


mechnanie 


vat : 

ihe ( | relations and personai [rie 
igh them he say of schools of tl 
arts could be taught 


Ul regqtiiie 
oht to classes ver 


Intrequently 
rough 


\ manual trainin 


the 
Deal . } % 
laboratory methods which are 


a graded series of examples | 
are enthusiasts 
a let education. The 
‘* Tn an instant 
problem L had been seeking to sols 

is clear to my mind; a plain distinetion 
ween a mechanic art and its applica 
1 in some special trade became a 
ent.” Dr 


aching the sciences.” In 
‘to the writer he 


np 
Says: clearer than that of men 
Ve le SS DecaUuse Lhey are possesst a of 
degree of intuition, are more in 

more unselfish and less ambi 
t ppar have 


Runkle was so enthusiastic 


Less ersion to labor. 
n found women better adapted 

! card to the discovery he had m ide that of teaching than men 
he lost no time in laying the subject be 
the trustees of the Institute 


der the influence of 


The Kine 
and manual Lining are id 
fore who, un art 


but the Kinderg 
his ardent advocacy, r and as vet unsuccessf 
promptly sanctioned his views, and within instances, for admission 
the year a mechanic arts department was schools, whi 


vhile manual training 


ol yesterday in its educational aspect, has 


organized, a building with the necessary 


laboratories erected, a class formed, and 
the new method of instruction introduced. 


conquered all the educational outposts, 
and now waits only the formal surrender 
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1 
citadel. It possesses 


of the garrison of the 


onerete as opposed 


tl I ination of the ¢ } 


roof, 


and 


MOLLO} I the lished ¢ or 


nds to the no throbbing 


pectant lad The shafting 
aboratorv speaks of 


] 


‘our students take 
So in the lab 


furnace fires give 


to the 
ished cheel S. 


itrast tO the monotony 


f + 


{ room of the 


tation old regiine 
) 
old 


the fact that 
vith 


superiority the ver the 


‘ation Co 


t alternate lie ly mental the 


menta » combined, 
labor in the labora- 

Training School the 
mnstructor 


pped aelvers a series 


res on S ibjects oO 


rowing logic 


the exercises In the draw 
he sketches in bold outline the 
masters of the 


of the great 
rt. In the laboratory of carpen 
he discusses the natural history of cer 
uin trees, and considers the qualities of 
woods, their adaptability and various uses. 
In the 


lect of 


wood 


irning laboratory the sub 
the history of turnery is found to 
be not less delightful than inexhaustible, 
and the iron and 

allied to all 


the world’s history. 


the manipulations of 


' , } 
Stee l laborato) ieS are Closely 


the great events of 


The 


richly suggestive of subjects for discus 


moulding and casting laboratory is 


sion. 
The 
training 
is very imperfectly understood in this 
country, and not at all in Europe, except 
in Russia, if indeed it be there, where the 


most valuable feature of manual 


its mental and moral influence 
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laboratory method of instruction in the 


mechanie arts which bears the Russia 


The 
and 


trade schools of 


name originated. 


Germany, France, England ov 


out of industrial rivalries They are 
struggle Tor 
| 


and 


product oO a COMMMePCL 


mereantile, manufacturing supren 
the 

the nec 
Their pur 
4 ] 

or example, in France, is to mak« 


acy They have their root in 


chant’s grim law of necessity 


sitv of underselling his rival. 


pose 


1 


doll for a cent less than it ean be mad 


Germany, and in Germany make 
less than it ca 


the Sal 1i¢ 


tion and support of government, because 


penknife for a cent 


made in France: and they have 


they increase the tax-payving capacity of 
ie subject in the exact ratio of the 
his productive power. 


tie 


trade school Is vestibule ot 


factory or shop, and the trade school 
pil is an apprentice 


dredfold 


an apprentice a hut 


better trained than the apprei 


tice of the old regime, but still an appren 
tice, He becomes a cog, a W hee i, 4 
ion, a lever, or a shaft in a machine 
ed to certain productive processes. 
the more efficient he is as part of the n 
chine, the less power he has to detern 
the share he shall receive of its produc ts 
and the less capacity wisely to dispose o 
the fruits of his labor. 

Germany has more trade schools tliai 
any country in the world, but her peop! 
thereby neither enriched 


are Nor mad 
contented Every year large numbers o 


her labor class-bid adieu to the father-lan: 


and tlock to these shores, and — of 


the flower of the labor class o 


i popula 
tion is an irreparable loss’of national 4 
tality. 

The trade school at its best is a special 
school which does not aim to give a gen 
eral education. It is hence one-sided. In 
establishing or aiding it the state places 
upon its graduates the brand of inferior 
itv, since it reserves for the universities 
and other institutions of learning its high 
est honors. 

The trade schools of Europe are perpet 
education 


which it is the chief mission of the civili 


uating a system-of caste in 
zation of this age to destroy. They oradu 
ate carpenters, blacksmiths, and turners 
but they fail to equip men for an equal 
chance in the battle of life. In Holland 
there is a government commission whose 
duty it is to procure situations for the 
graduates of trade schools, and to ‘‘ watch 
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1 for several vears.” The gradu 


red and cond 


requ 


a GISposition 1n 


larters, to imitate 


mi OF Trade SChHOOIS 


H 


ecommends (1 


Thurston, 
di 


t | f 


tf methods of 


f the scienes 


hic 


11 the 
and th 


* having 
F the 


‘an. of ce l » be no obit 


ie establishment of trade schoo 


cial Purposes ; but if Professor Th 


proposition contemplates limitation 


instruction to such spe 


‘hnical 


schools, it involves the introd ic 


or caste educational 


nited States of the European 
System 
Massachusetts, ship-build 


scnoois 


3 : 7 
Maine, schools of mechan 


ism in Pennsvivania, and agricultural 
Mississippi 


Schools, they should be ealled, for the pro 


Ing@ sehoois 1n 


in the Valley of the 


] 
SCHOOLS 


» and not merely the caste 


rigid 


motion of Ci 


ff modern Kurope, but the more 


caste of ancient E hich ‘‘ compelled 


the to 
father, to marry within his class 


rypt, Ww 


follow the oceupation his 


man 


he was born,” thus making of socie 


organized injustice. 
[It is pleasant to turn from the Malthu 


law of life—that brutal 


sian theory of the 
theory which necessitates the starvation 
of hundreds of men that one man be well 
fed 


tleness 


to the theory of humanity and gen 
that theory 
templates the salvation and elevation of 


bright which econ 


the race through the development of the 
The 


Russian-American system of manual train 


best aptitudes of all its members. 
ing promotes the humane theory of life, 
(1) it 2) it 
powerful intellectual stimulus, and (3) it 


because dignifies labor, is a 
and hence 
a moral agent of It 
should therefore be made a part of every 
For if it is 


is the great discoverer of truth, 
incalculable force. 
system of popular education. 
confined to the colleges and universities, 


prom} 


ero vthas S now lo 


ot the 


Old redeiite 


independent schools 


form in certain of the schools of 


the States of the Union, and 


irse 


} 
the col 


of the schools into hich manual traiming 


peel roduces Is Vvar1ed The ral 


is from most noted COLLCYeS and ini 


versities In the land to tl 


ie publie schools 
of small cities 
New Haven 


a simple form of hand and 


In the puplic schools ot 


Connecticut 


eve was adopted two years ago 


training 


and the experiment proved so satistac 


tory that it is to be extended through all 


the grades, ‘‘selecting the kind of work 
best suited to the age and capacity of each 


yupil, from the Kindergarten to number 
} 


twelve.” Professor Dutton, superintend- 
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Tulane 
ites from New 
is to form a 
courses in 
We 


» School 


our 
ment Shhail have 
of Mechan 


and consideradviy more 


>a prospect of a very large 


and I 


school 


hie year, believe not a Tew 


acted by the manual training. 


] 


VS were enthusiastic | r 


ast vear. 
Dr. Jose ph C. Shattuck, Dean of the Den 
lo) Univer 
igurated as a depart 
itut 12, 
ssor Charles H. Wright, 
Louis Manual Train- 


ity writes that man 


on October 1885, 


ing School. 
In Mrs 


for girls, in Boston, the pupils have this 


Hemenway’s vacation school 


year 
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as well as last. had instruction in the 


ise of carpenters’ tools 


Vhi desig 
H. Dinw 


ime, the conditions of 


ind, and its avowed object 


on the plan of 


Lhematical Corie 


features What 


ISSO 


» vear 


At 


} 
and re peatedly 


ippropriation ‘unds and 


per 


versions of the energ the collec in 


‘its administration as a literary school 


‘tors found it necessary to ré 


ranize it on an industrial basis.” He 
The 


es of study, the agricultural 


college offers two distinet 


coul and the 


} 


mechanical, and the majority of 


choose the mechanical course. and sli 


rreat interest in its manual instruction 
The University of Minnesota has had a 
manual training department since 1881, 


Professor M. A. Pike 


ground for a new building 


and writes that the 


are ~* breakin: 


for a college of mechanie arts, which wi 


contain fully equipped shops [laborato 
vise-work, forging, wood- wor 


He adds 


isan agitation in the city school 


ries| for 
pattern-work, and moulding.” 
that there 
subject ol 


board of Minneapolis on the 


adopting manual training as part of the 


course of public instruction. 
The Le Moyne Normal Institute, Mem 
phis, Tennessee, is a private school for the 
‘ 


education of colored youth of 


In the department of manual training it 


both sexes 


vives to girls needle-work, a course in 
choice and preparation of food, with prac 
tice in an experimental kitchen, and a 


course in nursing and care of the sick 
Asacomplement to this training for girls, 
Professor H. J. Steele writes: ‘‘ lam about 
to erect workshops flaboratories] for train 
ing our boys in wood-working, iron-work 
The to 
comprise two years, two hours per day al 
the We shall also have type 
setting and printing as specialties.” 
Professor Newton M. Anderson writes 
from Cleveland, Ohio, that a building is 
in process of erection in that city designed 


ing, and moulding. course is 


1 1 
benches, 
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pentrs 


ne-tool WOrkK, 
ut one hundred students 
In the publie schools 


\Vassach tts, there is a 
partm With provision 


LVS 


schools pre 


vork, 
and met 


Prod 


option of manu 

cular p iblice-school e 
| Professor W.S 
intendent of the M: 


My object has 


subj 
yad 


fg as part 


me se 


} 


hand and « 


absolut 


ntial to an element education 


Instruction in the 


elements of 
chanic arts has been added to th 

Acricultural and Mechanieal 

of Alabama It is in ch: 

Professor George H. Bryant, 
of the Massachusetts 
O2yV Dr. William 
dent of the institution, thus states its pur 
pose: ‘‘ With us in the South, where the 
accumulated capital of former generations 
the potential energy of a century’s civill 


Institute of 
Leroy Broun, Presi 


IS be ing 
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“Tns 
tools 


in 
ing, and the English 


deemed necessary 


} 
it 


instrt 


matnet 


yranchi 
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mool course But the ae on ol OSE 

| ed its endo rie wid esta i 
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i ) tiie ede nn lt 
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bye ent in thie na wd grammar 

Choe even veal ( ad of one o 

¢ c ( ot cago ind t Oo 
ea I D t position As to thie 

( ( ti brid | re Lil ol 
hew ¢ eation, as thie ive fallen unde) 

) ( ition. | makes the Tollo 1 
oOrtant States 1 Mv pupils nave 
een neither exceptionally brilliant not 
1 ISsUally Well ed on entering Ve 
ii¢ weademi ( npares eli ol 
q i na qu th 1 i Ol corre 
ond Classes in other high scheols 
hie ithstanding that 1 et HOUrSs are 
aia aevoted to ) \ } na 
ara ! W hile t oO mia Sa ae 
mana on ora iS ( tS OL WiuUs« tis 
i rest rom the old regime routine é | 
eems hot lo inipec progress 1n pure n 
( ct il Exerc ( The etfeet on hea i} 
B) pu wboratory ¢ ercises Va not a 
ibject of obser lion Or InquLY ith die 
until Inv attention as directed to it by 
parents, several olf whom stated that their 
sons had never before reached the end of 
i SC ‘ yea wut Dreaklng down’ 
and leaving school temporarily Che tes 
nony to improved health has been uni 
vn vith a fe exceptions Two am 
NLIOUS DOYS have shown sight effects of 
overwork Lire have been excused 
iolly or partly from forging, their eyes 
eine unabie to endure the light and heat 
a) toe hres ' 

One month after the inauguration of the 
Chicago schoo on March 3, ISS4 the 
Baltimore school for manual training 
was opened. The course was modelled 


aiter that of the mechanic arts department 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and the institution was made a part 


In his 


ot the city pubiiec school system. 





t report Dr. Richard Grady. Directoy 


observes that it is the first tnstance of the 
connection OL Inanual training ith acl 4 
public-school system, and adds It repre 4 
sents the last and boldest step that f 
een taken to relieve public educat 
Irom the accusation that it Is °“ unpract 
Cul nad its Inception Marks an era in 
educational history of Baltimore.” T} 
report a » States that ithoucn it 
Intended not to have a Ciass OF more tha 
forty or HIty pupils at first, so numero 
ere the applications for admission tha 
the month of March closed with sixt I 
idents on the roll, April with eight 
June vith one hundred, and Septem 
th one hundred and nity Mr. Henr 
A. W Is¢ iperinte ndent of the schools « 
Baltimore, speaks of thie popularity ot the 
manual training department and believe 
not only that it will prove to be an edu 
cational Suceess but that it will le id ull 
mately tothe engrafting of industrial wor 
upon the primary and grammar schools 





He adds 


entirely contined to the boys’ schools, an 


Manual training should not b 
it is recommended that st ps be taken to 
Introduce sewing into the schools attende 

DV Gris 

The Toledo (Ohio) school was estab 

ed in 1884, in temporary quarters, with 
sixty students of the high school, ten o 
whom were girls, taking its course o 
training. During the present year a larg: 


b uilding has been erected for the use ot 


the school. and its enrollment of studei 
is now over 200, of whom fifty are girls, al 


students also of the high school, whoss 
Ax 


ire enrollment is 275. Theschool owes 


en 


its existence to a bequest made thirteen 
years ago by the late Jesup W. Scott for the 
promotion of industrial education in con 
nection with the public school system. It 


supplements the high school, giving the 





manual, while the high school gives the 
mental, training. Its course oce Iples three 
years, and 18 substantially the same for 
boys as the manual side of the course of 
the schools of St. Louisand Chicago. The 
course for girls comprises free-hand and 
mechanical drawing, designing, mould 
ing, wood-carving, cutting, fitting, and 
making garments, type-writing, and do 
mestic science, including the art of pre 
ig food, house decora 

Mr. A. E. Ma 
comber, one of the directors of the Toledo 


University, 


paring and cookir 
tion, and care of the sick. 


which, jointly with the city 
Board of Education, constitutes the Board 

















MANUAL TRAINING 


Management of the Manual Training 
School, writes The brightest and most 
iful pupils of the high school have 
rly availed themselves of the oppor 


initvy for manual instruction, and the 
il with which the ne ork Is pu 

1 has added a fresh charm to sehool 
[he publie school authorities and in 


rectors of Toledo are giving the reform 
t Profess 


ement their hear 
J. W 
t ‘the 


\ support 
Dowd, Superintendent, declares 
school 


4 1 ] 
training in the manual 


flood 
t imperfectly 


All of the 
] 


htal ¢ 


in a of light upon a thousand 


rs but understood — be 


and adds, manual ¢ 


, f 
cises ri xerceises Professor 


are 


\dams, an instructor, says The work 


the Manual Training School compels 


e student, hether bright or dull, to 
e careful thought to every step le 
es. Guess-work or hurried work will 

make’ a perfect joint nor a perfect 

iare, nor will it make the lines of a 

ing sustain toone another then prop 
relations. The effect of this one facet 
our pupils’ study and class-room work 
not be overestimated Manual train 

ind mental training are mutually re 

( ( { t The t vo courses OT Work I wen 
ether tend to form habits of thought 
ilness, habits of methodical work, and 
its of exactness, besides the mutual in 


terest atford each other 


that they 


The establishment of the Toledo Manu 


il Training School in connection with the 
public-school system of the city is: the 

ird and culminating step in educational 
progress taken in Ohio, it having been 
preceded by the adoption in the state 


University of a course of instruction 


In 


the mechanie arts, and by the founding at 
Cleveland of the Case School of \pplied 


oc1iences. 
A revolution 
las occurred in the city of Phil: 


in educational methods 


ieiLptila 


established 


The Spring Garden Institute, 


long ago by Mr. Charles G. Leland, show 


ed the practicability of hand-training; Mr 
Kdward T. Steel, President of the Board 
of Education, for years advocated man 
ual training in a general way; and Mr. 
James MacAlister, who went from Mil 


waukee, Wisconsin, in 1883, to accept the 
superintendency of the schools of the city, 
writes that he found publie opinion fully 
alive to the importance of manual train 
ing being added to the public education, 


but that nothing had been done to give it 


organized shape It is ¢ to understand 
how, unde s magnetic influence, the 
movement ( vervsta ed. Mover \ 
Lhie¢ pe rSUUSLVE oree Of lis tol i¢ ind po 
the Couns appropriated money a 
Liie¢ B urd ¢ Kdue iwion org ada man? 
Lralning sehor is parlo eeducationa 
svstem of the « i ree a ! other ¢ 
the public schoo ind it went into opera 
tion in September last th one hundred 
and thirt pupil ali that co then ( 
accommodated Its course of i ) 
ssin ir to that of e schools of Bostor 
St. Lou nd Chicago Phe school is 
Ih 1 S¢ OO th manual ¢ Crcises CoO 
Stituti i eature ol equa hip nee 
with the mental exercise Phe rst ob 
servation n regard to this ne r Ol 
made by visitors is that the pup take 
more interest in its exercises than J su 
ally taken by pupils i e exer oO 
schools of that grade Phe scho meet 
vith the most u quaiitied ipproval ¢ 
public, and the Board of Education designs 
to estab i three or Tour more s« OM) © 
similar character. itis the purpose of the 
Superintendent and the board to furnish 
the school with a reference library and a 
Small museum strat eine ra na 
terials and manutactured produc oft the 
more important ndustries of the counts 
and to some extent drawings and model 
showing the evolution of the Tundamenta 
tools and machines 

Another feature of the reorgai ed ed 
ucational system ol Philac phia S Lhe 
School of Industrial Art ( open 1 
the grammar-school puy sO MOLT Sé es 
who are admitted once i e¢ ior two 
hours The course of instruction con 
prises ara ne al | aes Nn miode Ing 


Wood-carvibng 


carpe ntiry and jomery and metal-work 

A third feature is sewing, which is 
made part of the regular course ol 1! 
struction in every girls’ school above thi 
primary The work is eraded,. and rorms 
a system of sequential steps Thirty-two 
special sewing instructors are ho en 
ploved, but it is intended ultimately to 
have the instruction given by the regulai 
ciass lnstructors A fourth feature is the 
free Kindergart vhich ean not be mae 
part, officially, of thie public-school estab 
lishment, because the legal school age in 
Pennsylvania IS SIX Vears B an asso 


clation called the Sub-primary School So 


Kinder 
the aid 


cietv has founded twenty-eight 


gartens and supports them, with 
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olan appre ria fromthe Schoo Board, 
ire } revula oO 

| i 1 ( OSL ¢ 
} ( ! 1 ction oO I 
< t ( ( Kin 
( ) of lh \1 oO 
( ( ‘ ‘ OILS 

aA 

\} a i ~~ oOo} Ol 
) ( ! ( rs of 
~ ( aent M cA e)} eS that 
( ( Ob ino} the mem 


t OPpll | Lro lhe MN 
l p ( aq generall that every 
( a ( red t manua t) Hine 
{ 1 complete edueation implies the 
tran ) e hand in connection with 
{ lo 4 nind, and this 
( { hit e MmcO)rporl ited 
to I \ Cc ¢ ca ! He con ides 
L fe en ( » go forward th 
the oO} reat principles hieh 
derli¢ stem are with me intens« 
‘ ( s,. and they mean nothin ess 
l oO I n mm = eqdueation L hie 
n em 1s e reaization of the di nh 
( ( eal nkel nad reformer mn 
edu on m Comenius, Locke ind 
Rou 1 ae O Kroebel nd 
S ( | co etion and action in 
( ri 1 S movement al S d 
up in ide@ment, shou con 
( ( t 1 designed to p pire 
a lO social condition 
oO a ine ( merely Tor the mdus 
{ ul den our tin And his 
rn t he r i } e pub Choo oO} 
ther ecomplisl the ends 
fo. ie { stituted and are 
! l ner 
| m ( pace forbids consideration 
mt ¢ rmanua I } Yr SCHOOIS, Some Ol 
\ 1 ur'e ( ‘ ( ell KNOWN to thie 
public, as of S uis, Professor Ad 
Working-man’s School in New York 
( ind the mechanic arts department of 
(4 | Colleae 
l col l nN ! re ‘erence must 
sufl to 1 no nportant feature of 
the ne duc nie its moral ¢ 
( | to truth is the test of hon 
¢ \ na i { 1 the hand that ( 
na thre t \ purely mental acquire 
ment ;: 1 orem somet ng to 4 
proved Whether the theorem is suscep 


tible of proof is always a question until 


, , 5 haa 
the doubt 1s solved by the act of doing, 





and this is so simply because all theoretic 


knowledge is incomplete. Exclusive 
mental training does not produce a syn 
metrical Character, because it mere 
teaches the student how to think, and 

essential compiement of thought iS actio 


and the Character that 1s not symmet) 


al is false. lo produce a symmeti 
the mind and the hand m 
be in alliance. There is the sharpest } 
sible contrast between the old and 1 


new educational methods. The old a 


subjective; the new are objective; and 
is in things, not in speculation, that 
to Wu 


find the truth. It is possil 


vith words, to make the worse appear the 
better reason, but a lie in the coneret 
always hideous It was not witho 
strong reason that Anaxagoras characte 
ized man as the wisest of animals beeaus« 
he has hands, for wisdom is the power of 
discriminating between the true and the 
false, and this power of discrimination 
exerted through the hands. Civilizatio 
Is What education makes it. If society 
false and corrupt, the fault les in the 
training of the individuals of whom it 
composed. Manual training promotes 


truism because it is objective Its effect 
flow outward: they relate to the hun 
race The skilled hand confers bene! 


upon Man, and the act of conferring ther 


has a reflex moral effeet upon the mind 


Qn the contrary, the oid system of educa 


tion, consisting of subjective processes 
promotes selfishness. Its effects flow 
ward: they relate wholly to self. \ 


purely mental acquirements become a } 


of self, and so remain forever unless tli 
are transmuted into actS or. thing 
through the ageney of the hand Vn 


the last analvsis of selfishness is de pray 
ity. The ancient civilizations perished br 
cause man retained the savage instinet of 


selfishness. Each individual sought |} 


own interest in seorn of the interests o 


all others, and in the strugele society was 





convulsed and wrecked. The educati 








al methods of the ancients were subject 





ive. In the schools of rhetorie and logi 


the nobles of Greece and Rome were « 


clusively trained. They became maste) 
of the art of oratory. In the use of 
words they were adroit: of things the 


were ignorant. Under this svstem society 
retrograded to a state of savagery Seif 


ishness did its perfect work in resolving 


society into its original elements. 





SANDED ARMADILLO 


LIVING BALLS. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


scarcely more 


| | \PPY is the animal whose anatomy — ralist This little creature, 


n length, is nearly covered by 


enables him to assume the shape of a than a foot i 
sphere. What contentment must be his a horny ease curiously divided into hex 


is he rolls himself into that perfect form, 


agonal plates, with three bands around his 
ene- body, giving bim, when walking about 


protective alike from the malice of 
les and the impertinent curiosity of the droll appearance of 
rated blanket held in place by three gi 


wearing a deco 


riends! 
Few animals are able to pack their flesh dles 
his eves, Is a pointed shis ld of Lhe same 


Over his broad face, almost hiding 
ud bones into this admirable shape. 
iough many attempt it more or less sue- material, and the upper side of his short 
essfully during sleep. Of those which tail is similarly protected 


So perfect is this fellow’s mastery of the 


ve attained perfection in the art one of 
ie most attractive is a comparatively process of turning himself into a ball that 
inknown South American animal, be- upon the slightest provocation, as the ap 
onging to the shield-bearers, the ball pearance of an enemy, or even the unwel 
urmadillo, or Dasypus apar of the natu come touch of a recognized friend, he will 
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roll himself up mstantlvy, and with a vio 
lent snap, Which not unfrequently, in the 
halter Case, severe V hips the offe nadine tin 


vers between the sharp edges of hits armor 


Nothi mg Cah be more ludicrous than to 
see two of these odd little creatures in a 
savreement A fieht bet veen them pos 
sses none of the unpleasant features of 
th ordinary contest, bub appears more 
cea sham battle The in] irv each one 


aims to do lis opponent is to bite the ears, 


or l iis ¢ Ss to tear the tough Skin 
ly eer thre Liires Danas They s¢ ite 

out much ferocity tlilone gets ishight 
advantage, When, presto! snap! his enemy 
has become a ba anda ball he patiently 
remains, in spite of the efforts of beast or 
man, till he has tired out his assailant, or 
co) isiders il proper Lo Uti " nd 


In this shape the armadillo is safe from 


{ f 


e attacks Of largwer anlmais, W ith which 


he eould not for an instant cope The 
jaguar prowling through the woods in 
search of food may roll him about, but 
ean neither crush him between his teeth 


nor force him open with his paw Monk 
evs, Whieh, true to their love of fun, de 
] 1] l 1 
light im teasing smali and harmiess anil 
als by pulling them around by the tail, 
ok in vain fora tail to take hold of. It 
is not unlikely that he enjoys some lively 
rolling about at the hands of these frolic 
some quadrumana, although no such per 


{ 


ormance has been reported. Only from 


man, Who can take him up and carry him 





ALY ANT-EATER 


home to unvoll at his leisure, is this safe 
guard no protection 

The apar is an Interesting little beast 
apart from his habit of retiring within 
himself. He is lively, inquisitive, an 
playful, and therefore much sought for 
a pet His walk is peculiar, having o1 
the fore-feet three lon@ claws, on the t 
of which he totters about, and on the hing 
feet five claws, which he plants flatly o 
the ground 

It is curious that although many an 
mals assume as nearly as possible a sphet 
ical shape in sleeping, this little fellow, to 
Whom that shape is so familiar and easy 
sleeps, on the contrary, stretched out tis 
full length, resting on the stomach, wit 
fore - paws laid together straight before 
him, head flat between the two, and shield 
arched up over him like a roof 

Bolita (little ball), as he is called by thi 
natives, is said by some travellers to be as 
expert at tunnelling as at ball-making 
His enormous claws being admirable dig 


cing tools, he is able to burrow in soft 
earth so rapidly that a man can searcel: 
seize him before he is out of sight Un 


der-ground, if still’ pursued, he continues 
his tunnel, and to dig him out, even with 
all the wit of man in saving labor, is tli 
work of hours. 

The ball armadillo is much sought for 
by the natives to eat, though, when caught 
iis innocent, attractive ways often change 
his destiny from roasting in his own shell 





LIVING ] 


the cherished MhouUsehOLd pet 

nate for the childre nh, Whose ron 
umes with the pretty livin | 
nis and charming LO see 

DADDY bolita IS One oO 
ints, dressed from the f 
plete as that of Is elders 


HKE parchinent 
Old W orld furnishes 


tre 


ind solt 


Miatis 
inge animal 
es In leneth, Wit 
moody, and ; 


tprotectinge armor d 
bul quite as effeetua 


Hy tn 


“KNOWN anima 
hose It tal } habi Is tl common hed 
clothed in or impery 
CONVeX, SO tha hey t 


| al ! ‘hiidhood, rf 
ner The 


POSSESSES 


rehog 
pe and 
I 


ious bal 
lapping over each of 


broad. 


very and 

»f such power that several mien W hie hn 
ier fail to move it y Its cl 
\ rapped around the Da 
imself 


HWkKe armad 
freat lo 


rel 


LOSCIL po 
On 


‘ fOr lnstanees 
Ii¢ MlakKeS bite Oll the Dac 


and instantly 
. hind or \\ 


arp sp 


I 


In this position 


WLY DISCOVERED PORCI PIN} 


( ANTHOGLOsst 
different from the armadillo 


offering a smooth, hard suy 
ny 


‘face 
each plate stands up from the rest. all time \ ‘ 
resenting an array OF sharp, horny pollts, 

xtremely unpleasant to the tor 
” beast. 


Lutiously 
an Observation, and. if t 
ich of man 

To assume the ball] shape | 
his head between the fore 


Vraps the tail over lees and head, | 
ing 


He Shake 
fruard, I sudden bite 
ie@ On till he * back [hn 

places legs Way he 


and 


Lhe Sane 
: protects himself from dogs. w 
ring 


Which 


it up on to the neck, and there he 


are loath lo attack the Spiny ball 


Not only 


iS a safeguard from enemies 
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s thisaccomplishment useful to the hedae tractive of creatures, except in the on 
: 


hog, but as a protection from other perils. | particular that he rolls himself up for pre 


Should he lose his hold and fall from a 


tection, and presents to his assailant 
ihe lit 


even of spiny ball not at all agreeable to atte 
pulls himself tog ! one may av, into He isa great burrower, and pre fers to hi 
i ball, and reach he ground unhurt himself in the earth if he has time 
It is even said that he sometimes chooses The echidna is a marsupial animal, ai 
\ and deliberately throws although destitute of a true pouch, carric 
he ground rather i the blaeck-haired babies in eavities 
ustial manner answer the purpose of a po ich 


Hheavehnogm among 


are one-third grown. It has claws stron 
e of Australia, 1 enough to break into the solid habitatio 
echidna, or nati of the white ants 
of the oddest even The largest animal known to assun 
He looks like the ball shape for safe tv is the black be 
Ol thie Himalayas ealled also the Thibet: 
sun bear U Tihetanus and about tf 
size and color of our American blaek beat 
When pursued by hunters in his mow 


ain home he will draw himself into a hu 


ball of fur and deliberately roll down t] 

steep hill-sides, bounding off the ledev 

and, OF course, reaching thre vallev miu 

more quickly than any hunter, who ea 

ry four not follow his convenient short-cut \ 

teeth, but tongue the bottom he simply unrolls, shakes hin 

turn- self, and walks away at his leisure 

vlhich are quite as useful to An example of insect balls is furnished 
he is one of the most unat- by the fire-ant of South America. Du 





KhOV- 

lon Parl 
hn OUP Tharine 
This) curious 

adoes not ro 


Site Ils 


hich 
spaall 
arone NEPHORHY Ne 
reaks the 
rOrmity 
he shape It is covered with Splines, 
nd no doubt in this manner renders 
tself an unpalatable morsel to enemies 
the great dee p Darwin says 
lied variety, the Diodon, that i 
the back when \ ended 
vif not only to sw I cwuide itself 
1 this postion i i fish becomes 
red of what one must suppose tl 
comfortable state, it expels the water 
vreat force. 
Many animals assume as nearly as they 
ire able the spherical shape for satety and 
varmth in slee p Most familiar of these 


s the bird, which putfs itself into a beau being like tho f pup} 


liful fluffy ball, with legs drawn complete- dicrous in creatures so oddly 
y out of sight, and head hidden among the Ornithorhynchus 

the feathers of the shoulder The first bathing 

one I shall mention is the strangest ani ope 


minal of that land of unusual forms, Aus- fee 
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be reached by 


Wm, Chan 


vhen tired, and picking 


bird dresses its feathers 


ius con 


respects one 

vorld, and 
ve should ex 
curious habit 
ball 


Line 


SSUTNLINNYS 


four being 


2 poem were eight of us 
ladi s and 


lade four gentlemen 


all of us 
wearing old clothes, and most of us big 
the tri 
of the South 
Florida Railroad, then running from San 


straw hats 


who came down on 


weekly construction train 


shape for safety during sleep IS an Int 
esting little fellow 
try, the 


from the same co 


native “bear,” or koala. This 
a most attraetive little beast, not n 


larger 


1u 


than a eat, and clothed in lo 


ashy gray fur His short face, wit] 


} } } 
large black eyes and nose, and the lo 


hairy decorations of his ears, give hi 


quaint and piquant expre SSLODL, and 


as is her custom —the maternal koa 


travels about black-ha 


baby perched upon her shoulders, it pr 


with her droll 


sents one of the most charming of siglits 


IN THE KISSIMMEE 


DAUGE 


ford to Kissimmee City 


m We were i 
perch dona pile of lumber on a flat ear 
the only place for passeh ae rs or lugar 
Our party was a youthful and adventuro 
one, bound on a 


camping-out” exe 


still it hesitated on the brink of t 


SOM; 


unknown, and having reached Kissimmee: 
City, we pitched our tents at first on a 
island near it, 


at the head of the big: bl 
lake Tohopekaliga The new townh, 

its sixteen houses, none painted or whit 
washed, but all looking as new and yvello 
as only fresh pine lumber can look, hai 
at least the beginnings of civilization 
bakery, a restaurant, and hotel in process 
of erection. 

Our third night in our first resting-plac 
Was passed by a glorious cap fire in so 
emn conclave, the great live-oaks and hick 
ories and eabbage-palms of that beautifu 
‘hammock land” around us. Four of us 
were ready forthe projected journey doy ! 
the river, encouraged thereunto by thi 
optimistic owner of a sail-boat, who had 
haunted us during our stay. He did not 
hint that no ladies had ever attempted 
such a trip before: far be it from him to 
daunt our courage! On the contrary, hie 
discoursed fluently of the parties he had 
been in the habit of taking to visit this re 
moter Southern country, of their successes 
in hunting and fishing, of the excellent 
camping grounds, and of the wild beauty 
of the Kissimmee River. The owls hoot 
ed, the fire danced, the discussion was liv 
ly, and farewell glees and choruses wer 
sung with good-will. 

On Friday morning, then, after cheerfu 
cood byes, the four restless spirits set fort] 
in a sail-boat owned and manned by the 





MR. WEGG'S PARTY ON THE KISSIMMEE 


on who acd iired with them the 
eof We 


nd the erect and rosv young 


oo, ** Maginnis, our bach 
hom called ** the Major,” the 
fellow who was dubbed 
is.’ and his wife, our ** Ma 
formed the party 
onsisted of bedding ro 
smal! lieht tents, guns ind fish j ) 
ea few cooking utensils sacks . he ~ 
il d potatoes and some eooked 7 oes wn ’ . +. % 
na tin ¢ Our hand idle Si ENS, 


SIOHS Th a Im Can i ~ais 


x 


couple of folding CANVAS Cots 


vo closely tied ip hammocks 
ted our outfit vhile beneath 
seat, vhich Mr W ecg occu 
vale r Fe hand, Vas Sl 
‘k containing his belongings 
little boat. nineteen feet lone 
e and a half wide, went wavly 
the breeze, past the islands that 
l the upper lake, and at a moder 


‘© across the blue waters of To 


i 


hopekaliga until we had passed Steer 
Beach But the lake is twenty miles 


long, and as the breeze died away, be 


le ees 


= 


coming fainter and fainter toward 
noon, Mr. Wegge first manifested his 
surprising facility for’ dropping Into 
poetry “ doubtless to cheer us He 
burst forth into a recitation begin 


hing 


Sw py ik 


and after rendering several stanzas 
paused, and modestly but firmly ob 
served, It vas | vho composed 


these verses 





vS NEW 


Wi 


ina 


t } » 
PLC Tihe 


LH 
soldier 


listened thi the 


pretty Hampshire 


young 


The breeze seems to be 1 Mr 


Lhilhe Us 
Wed 


to tuke ta 


dandilvy cone 


shall have the oars, | 


Mii 


Qh. wh De pp sue 


is said 
i haste 2° Mr. Weee 
Wege 


the week, 


(rphid 
playfully remonstrated Mr and 


hired by and not 
When you get 
to totter or to speed atl 


You 


VEPSILY 


his Doatl were 


by the trip into a boat 


vou prepare Lhe 


experience ALversity, 
sometimes ad Doany of vou 
remember the 


Mr. Weeg 


and playfully 


and 


anecdote of Mrs Parting 


ton continued, still more joy 


OUSIS how she called on 


Isaac, When in later life he was settled in 


his pallyshul mansion, and how, dropping 
her carpet bag ipon the ve lvet roses of his 
p irlor floor, she rushed forward, and seiz 
exclaimed, ‘Ike, Uyve been 
; 


and rll 


Besides.” 


ing his hand 


diversity never for 
added 


reflectively, ‘"as to rowing, it 


With you in 
you in 


Mr. Wegg, 


would 


sake posterity 


not be my wish to work vou gen 
t as I told you I was 
and | 


hard, br 
the | 


a Waound in that 


tiemen too 


a soldier in nion army had 


service, since Wren ri 
\ healthier man, till 
was probably never seen,” 
Mr. Wegg's 
back had pre \ iously been as it were, 


dark He 


back has been weak 
that occurrence, 

This was news indeed! 
wea 
had been, in his 


kept In the 


owl 


language, as he afterward proved to 


be, “about as tough as vou make ‘em 


However, merely to help the sail along, 
ttle 


Matron each 
the 


and to take a | healthful exercise, Ma 


vinnis and the took an oar 


by-and-by, and entered Kissimmee 
River rowing 
here beginning IS a 


The stream at its 


narrow one, and winds and turns sharply 
Its course between Tohope 


upon itself. 
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next lake is twelve mil 


ra and the 


he distance in a direct line is s 


The eight-foot. o; 


four 


1") ) 
iV 1eaves each Side % 


\\ C SaW 


beds trampled and bew; 


On 


vn the current 


ana NAaArroy 


mud of the marshes now a 


hich were made by the alligator 


waiter long stretches of eane- bral 


marsh and willows, we came 1 
The 


trees drooped over the stream at right 


of Gum Swamp 


left; wild ealla-liles flourished on 


margin of the river, the bud creener wit 


out than on the cultivated lily, but w 
rod : heyve 


as Na 


and all si 


Within, and with its golden 


rrasses and vines as evraceful 


vere 
ive’s hand could fling abroad 
that 


length of this loveliness all the Way, \f 


hear one was almost within arm 


er leaving this we came again to lev 
savannas, and saw rice-birds flying ove 
but 
Maginnis brought down a 
bird 
And toy ing with thoughts of s ip 
fishing Mi 


fish, and fish, and 


them, and ducks, too far away for 


shot 

; 
White with his gun, which 
cured 
rod, and 


did 


“trout,” 


vot out a 


otfered to 
speedily caught a fine 


per, we 
Wee 


or blac 
bass, which must have weighed at lea 
After this, Mr. Weeg 
and boastful withal 
the 


emerged from the 2 


sevell pounds. 


elate with 


SLICCeSS 


condescended to take and 
5.30 P.M. we 
er into a lake apparently five or six miles 


long, which Mr. Wege stated to be 


Oars, 


about 


Lake 
Cypress. Across this lake we flew befor 
the breeze, which had happily sprung up 
crossing it in about half an hour. 

The had sunk, and we searched 
in the twilight for the river. As yet Mi 
Wegg was confident in he 
that **he didn’t presume that there was a 
vuide on the river that could strike the 
Kissimmee first off within a quarter of a 


sun 


salad 


tone ; 


mile or SO, the shore Was SO deceivin’, 

and so we could not blame him for the 
weary half-hour in which we skirted along 
the southern lake shore looking for the 
outlet. But we were a little annoyed by 
his repeated suggestions as to “tying up 
in the saw-grass for the night”; we 
determined to find dry land and a camp 
The ladies were especially d: 


were 


ing place. 
cided in their rejection of all such sugges 
tions, for which cause Mr. Weee launched 
forth into pensive reflections as to the ease 
with which a party could be made com 


fortable ** when composed of gentlemen 
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und added acai that he did't 
ow aS he ever neard oOo hades COMIN 
vn herein asatil-boat before this: they 

generally too afraid of rougl 
However, Lege@ins, who had : 


ithe prow, discerned at last among 


presses ah opening that seemed broad 


ind more promis 
0 The tish were 
irting about us 
th startled leaps 
dsplashes; a good 
vo-pound trout act 
Lally leaped intothe 
oat, slapping the 
Matron ’scheek with 
s cold body as he 
came We wound 
rough the mazes 
f the river hour by 
hour without find 
ng anv landing ; 
finally we came 
Won a broad open 
apparently the 
iouth of a lake 
Here Mr. Wege gave 
ip completely, con 
essed himself en 
tirely lost, and un 
ible to find his way 
n the darkness **No guide could go far Perforce, therefore, we turned back, and 
er with certainty,” he maintained; ‘tin halted at the only available place, a wil 
davlight he could do as well as any man.” low swamp just behind us. Tying the 





¢ 





old. st unp, Mr. Wego laid a 


{ 


the DOW 


plank Trom 


to the roots of a tree, 


and all the men 


country 


bv stepping from root to root across the 


, . 
Dlack mud, vines and 


each step. 


to 


There was nothing to do but 
The 


produced, and some small boards which 


wait for daylight hatchet was 


had lain in the boat split up, and laid on 


the willow roots to make a fire: but they 
refused to burn until the Matron (who 
thought with a pang of her leetures to 


impatient Dinahs) produced a brown bot 


tle of kerosene and drenched the sticks 
vith the oil. The fire blazed up royally 
now, and by its illumination the stern of 


the boat was curtained otf for the ladies’ 
apartment by means of a rubber cloth and 
two sticks: bedding was unrolled, and the 
ladies stretched themselves between blank 
ets. shielding their heads with thei large 
hats from the drenching dews. 

Maginnis curled up on two seats in the 
middle of the boat, W rapped ih his long 
overeoat, a blanket thrown over his feet, 


Mr. Weer 


patchwork quilt 


and slept the sleep of the just. 
folded 


and reclined upon the bow, snoring gen 


himself in his 
tly; but Leggins, rendered wakeful rather 


than the unwonted 


surround 
ings, sat up in his place by Maginnis, his 


rifle at 


sleepy by 
hand, and counted the alligators 
None 


offered to molest the boat; only one old 


swimming -silently down stream. 


monster, after swimming close and appar 
ently investigating the craft, retired across 
the stream to a thick bed of lily leaves (or 

bonnets,” as they are called in Florida), 
and there made night hideous by noises 
which were variously described by mem 
bers of the party as ‘* barking,’ ‘* bellow 
erunting.” 
alligators 


ing,” ‘‘eroaking,” and ** seg 
between 
but 


the procession continued after he had fall 


vins counted eleven 


ten o'clock and one, which swam by; 


en asleep, for the ladies awakened from 
their first slumber about two o'clock, and 
watehed until dawn. The 
sight and sound of these dark, stealthy 


them by 


objects, the continual and 


there, the slow 


splash leap 


of tish here and revolu 
tion of the constellations about the north 
star. the far sound of owl hootings in the 


swamp, made the night seem strange and 


weird. The Matron, sitting up in her 
place, kept singing in a small, low voice 


little hymns and songs, beneath whose in- 
fluence the Major now and then dozed off. 
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got out and explored the 
They could only find a footing 


bushes entangling 









Then Mr. Wegg awoke,and began the ; 
cital of some remarkable dreams from | 
perch on the bow; and then 
ly!—the faint 
stream and 


] 
oh, SO SLO 


dawn revealed tree ai 


boat and shore: and ever 


thing was stowed away as securely 
possible, and we made haste to reach son 
landing where fire and breakfast could ) 
had. Passing grassy stretches with brig! 
birds darting over them, wild and shy, a 
last a lake widened before us, which M1 
Weeg hailed as Lake Kissimmee; and tack 
ing to grassy point 0 
land, we shortly came to a high whit 
sandy beach with huge live-oaks upon. it, 


across escape a 


and eypresses and cypress knees stretch 
ing out into the water, and this he an 
nounced as Gardiner’s Island, the point 
at which we hoped to find deer. 

After some difficulty we made a land 
ing in the shallow water, and again stood 
on dry land. Among our first discover 
ies were deer tracks in the sand, and fol 
lowing them over the sandy ridge, behind 
the groups of saw-palmettoes, we saw them 
wind away to the marsh beyond. But 
alas for hopes of hunting! the bog eut off 
human feet from the mainland and piny 
woods far away, and there was no plac 
to cross to the covert of the deer. 

However, at present our thoughts turn 
ed more to repose than to adventure. Wi 
had the bare 
white sand crest, fed with dry oily stalks 


soon a big fire roarine on 


of palmetto leaves and abundant dea 
wood. 


The cooking utensils and prov 
from the boat: seats 


and benches were easily found on the 


sions were brought 


roots of the great oaks which stood out 
above the white sand to almost as great 
a circumference as that of the branches 
plates and cups were laid out; in a wood 
en tray corn meal was hastily mixed with 
water and salt, fashioned into five ** pones,” 
and. fitted the skillet: setting this 
upon a bed of glowing embers and cover 
ing its iron lid with more live coals, the 
kettle was next set on to boil. the bacon 
sliced, the frying-pan made hot. The Majo 
rolled in meal a fish freshly caught and 
cleaned by Mr. Wegg, and the ‘ish was 
fried immediately upon the removal of 
the its own lard. To mak« 
the coffee completed the task, and that 
gypsy breakfast, with the help of sugan 
and condensed milk, and some crackers 
from the square tin can, was to our taste 
a delicious one. 


into 


meat from 


After an hour of repose we all returned 
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ON THE 


for on finding no way 


Mr. Weaw de 


north pe 


from this point, 


nel ve ] + 
Lhis Was OnLYV tlie we 


] 


Gardiner’s Island, while the south 


ach was the real hunting @round So 


e skirted the beaeh, but found no south 


ird opening —on ly erasses and lily lea 


on the lake Still 


WAVE OL a 


nn, westward from the beach, and sailed 


creat lake opening before 
Mr. Wege 
dnt believe we were in Kissimmee Lake 

| | Indi 


But the game 


Pr hours, a 


na finally remarked that he 


ifter all: 5 1 be in the lake the 
ins called Hatehinineha. 
leal 


ha than on Gardiner’s Island 


isa vreat more plentiful on Hateh 


‘Make a landing, then, any W here, and 
us get up the tents and have a night's 


eS vas the general ery But, : 


las! this 
is impossible All around this lake we 


reled 


rvreeze and steady 


throug! 


1 


the hot day vith little 


rowing: whenever we 


What appeared to be a hi 
ve put in for it, 


oh bold shore 
there, the 
pines had always receded a mile or two, 


and, arrived 


wd impassable marsh and bog divided us 
from land 
It was only at sunset that we at last 
vearily made the beach we had left in the 
ee : , 
morning’, and there we encamped for the 
Ont. It 


our resting-place for two nights and a day. 


Was Saturday: this was to be 


Mr. Wegeg’s assurance was but slightly 
ubdued He cheerfully performed a share 
of the labor in erecting the tents beneath 
a big live oak on the beach, and informed 
us as he moved about 

‘Well, now you can say that you have 


ON THE 


KISSIMMEE 


KISSIMME? 


a telyiy 
ate hin 


ineha, and hen folks te 


SeCECTI 


You 


Call tell 


Live “wood hunting here you 


t t 


hem there ain't a landing on the 


worth something 
Mr. Wegg 
but the Major 


ind 


rentiemen bore 


with admirable vood-nature 
and the Matron « 


ved hi 


Lil SICK 


scornft ll lOOKS AVerse vo ild none ol 


IS 2ood chee) eV ot i the least 


believe the 


versed Hatehi 


nineha: had le iit ‘alled it Kissim 


nies 


Our Sunday and re 


suited ina ne trout for breakfast. and a 


huge one weighing about eleven pounds 


Which was suceessfully baked for dinner 


after this fashion: having been cleaned 


Vashed, and rubbed with salt inside and 


the great fish was 


out \ rapped In brown 
paper ind laid on palmetto leaves, on a 
hot place left bare DY raking a the 
the former centre of th 


with 


vith cool. r aSties 


ashes Trom 


Vas covered then paimetto 


then and then wi 
glowing embers; and there it was left for 


hours Potatoes were baked at their lei 
sure for dinner, Loo 


and Mr. Weee 


to cruise about and hunt for the 


and while Maginnis 
took the boat and went off 
river, the 


ladies vanished down the beach.and found 


sand to bea delightful bath 
The 


h in the shallows to be ealled 


the firm white 


ing floor water was clear and soft 


Warm enoug 


a hot bath, while by wading out to the knee 


always with smooth, snowy sand unde1 


foot—it was cool and exhilarating Leg 
gins later found refreshment in a similar 
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THINK I SHALL REST FOR THI 


experience; and there was some reading 
aloud and sOTne drowsineg before the other 
two returned with good tidings; they had 


found the river—we were camped within 

better than that, they 
had seen a sail-boat comune up the river, 
Mr. Wegg eagerly us that it 


was handled by the best guide in the coun 


a half-mile of it: 


and assured 


trv, and doubtless he would give us full 
directions as to the route to pursue 

This boat soon came in sight, and paid 
brief held two 


voung 


us a Visit; it handsome 


and courteous from 
the North, the blutf and weleome figure 


of an Orlando (Florida) hotel 


sportsmen 


man, and 
Mr. Jack Rooney, of Kissimmee City, the 
M r Weer 


could have embraced in his joy, 


vaunted cuide, a man whom 
for now 


We 


all hung upon Mr. Rooney's words as he de 


he would have reliable information. 


scribed to us the various landings on Lake 
Kissimmee, and advised us of their merits. 
** Ever been there before 7” Mr. Rooney 
Mr. Wegg, with a suspicious look. 

You can get 
mighty easy if you don’t know it.” 
We the 


venison displayed by the hunters in re 


asked 


lost on Lake Kissimmee 


were looking at half-smoked 
sponse to our inquiries, but we did not 
miss the answer. 


‘** Well,” 


‘T’ve been there once 


Mr. Wegg, reluctantly, 
with another man 
and not so very lately; 


said 


as guide, though 
so | may ha’ forgot some.” 


BALANCE OF THIS SACRED DAY. 


Oh, Mr. Wege! Mr. Wegg! You who 
had regaled us with stories of your trips 
hither, and of how you * 
as to this and that! 


voice 


us’ally” advised 
But -no one lifted a 
against him; only all questioned 
and admired the other guide, who looked 
picturesque and capable; and when thi 
hastening north 


ward day and night because tidings of a 


other boat had gone on 


relative’s illness had been brought by a 
cow-boy—the ladies made some compli 
mentary remarks about Mr. Rooney. This 
to Mr. We 
the praises which had sprung to his lips 
He 
tried to subdue the enthusiasm by hints 
that the wouldn't liked a 


was wormwood and gall oo: 
in the joy of deliverance died away. 


ladies have 


guide fond of whiskey; and finally, per 
ceiving them to have no faith in this in 
sinuation, mournfully declared, 

** Well, now, vou wouldn't ‘a liked Jack 
Rooney; he ‘ain't got any principles to 


speak of 


nor religion.” 

‘*He probably has more principle than 
to take a party of ladies to explore a coun 
try he doesn’t know,” retorted our young 
Matron, tartly. 

Mr. Wegg looked a little sheepish. 

‘Well, now, you have got that on me, 
haven't you ?” he said, slowly, seating him 
hand. ‘‘ Well, I am very 
tired” —stretching himself in an easy atti 
tude. ‘I think I shall rest for the bal- 
ance of this sacred day.” 


self close at 
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On Monday morning the whole party 
. off betimes, sailing down the river. 
was broader and more tranquil 


Cll 
entrance had once 
the 


here 


above, after an 
effected through 


The 


and 


. . ] 
Conceall 
hi 


wooded 


ng 
rh 


Shores are 


Crass) beautifully 


foot of 


did camping ground, every 


On the bank of the river was an hh 


eanoe. due out of a huge ey press low: 
lso a laree flat bs without 
to 


its usual tokens 


asa ge, 


} 


rowloeks. tied up the shore 


yon, the lake wave 


being near—wide stretches of marshy 


id and willows—and we entered the 


it beautiful blue Lake Kissimmes, with 


mmer Island twenty-five miles below 
is. Where the others had found deer: West 
Hammoek and the Indians to our right: 

| to the east, bevond the Rookery.Camp 
Hammock, with a new and empty house 
The 


wind decided our course to the 


ida reputation for abundant game 
yesterly 
ist - named fifteen miles 


point away 


We pushed through some vellow grassy 
the 
the round heads of its cabbage 
AS we 

flocks 
the 
float away like clouds beyond gunshot 
range We had seen these flocks before 
on our way, floating high and far, 


stretches, and slowly crept up on 


Rookery, 
palms for our landmark ap 
of 


and 


proached the island we saw 


beautiful white birds rise in air 


how 


vith the sunlight on their white wings, 
shining like snow, and then melting from 
sight like a dream, to re-appear faintly, 
but brightening as the sun smote their 


))! 
fading and shining forth by turns 


umage, and so, like visions of angels, 
Turn 

due east to pass to the right of the 
Rookery, we came, for the first time in 
Florida, upon the true water-lily (Nympha 
odorata of the botanist), faintly fragrant, 
vith its exquisite chalice of white and 
wold, 

The lake looked enormously big and 
blue in its eastern expanse after we passed 
this island and the of 
but beneath the trees of the farther 
shore we saw a tiny vellow speck. 


wastes grass and 


1LI@S 4 


‘** Do my eyes deceive me, or is that the 


M rs Weer 


new house we are looking for ?” g 
inquired, 

It was unmistakably a new house—the 
house Mr. Jack Rooney had told us of. 

It was just as the sun sank that we 
reached the landing. And having care- 
fully refrained from describing the beau 
ty of the sunsets so far,I claim indulgence 


IN THE KISSIMMEE 


$25 


for a tribute to this of Monday, Mareh 20 


ISS2 The sun lav like a golden ball set 


on the dark blue rim of the horizon, into 


Vinichy thre 


The 


| 
, & 


t 


he Rookery had melt 


trees of t 


lake, looking west, lav wide and 


iCl( band of SO-L rose color 


p! 


around the f 


aeep 


ar western silver be 


and 


hever 


rilhh, ail 


tween that us: a more perlect SKY 


and scene smiled in lonely loveli 


ness pefore the eves of 


\ 


Hammock,the woods where deer or turkey 


hall 


day Tuesday we rested at Camp 


be seemed to recede before the ad 


might 
vanemg steps when one tramped toward 
pral 


Maginnis 


them over the like stretehes and 


Leggins 


rie 


and returned from a 


fruitless exploration of voods 


that this w: 


discovery anvhow, 


one strip ol 


merely a 


observing 
of 
had plenty of time 
tempt a hunt witl 
t the wh 


is vovage 
man 


to at 


and unless a 


it was of no Use 


iout a wuide 


1 Die 1 


That nigh almost a hur 


ricane; we fastened up what we could on 
the windy side of the house to break the 
great draughts of air that swept in through 
the logs and threatened to elevate the di 


viding tent into a horizontal position 


All night long, when any one awoke, the 
wind was heard booming through the air, 
and the fear of an equinoctial storm 
upon us. 

There came no rain with Wednesday 
the had 
It was now from the 


morning, however, and wind 


somewhat abated 


north, and would permit our departure; so 


we made what haste we could and got 


aboard As far as we could see, the broad 
caps, but 


lake was covered with white the 


little boat 


the waves looked enormous, and were less 


headed gallantly into them: 


the work of the present wind, though that 
than of last 


The boat rose and fell with a slap Into t 


was a stiff one night's gale 


he 
trough of each succeeding Wave: the la 


dies, enjoy ing the excitement, sat covered 


with rubber cloths that streamed with the 


laughing as wave or 


and Mr. We ee 


appeared somewhat grieved at their good 


water dashing in 
spray washed their faces; 
cheer. 

‘Would the ladies like to put back 
he asked. 

‘Put 
nantly demanded. 

‘Oh, I ean stand it if you ean. 


back ?—what for?” they indi 

Thump 
ing across the waves this way might start 
a plank. 


told you. 


Yes, sir, it 7s a stout boat, as | 


Only-—well, ladies us’ally are 


liable to get scared at such times as this.” 
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MR 


We the roughest 


strong 


crossed water, 


had 


eh still in a wind, and were 
ing atack by the Rookery ~when, with 
dden crash, the sail fell rushing down. 
rhe oars! Don't let the 
id get ‘Mr Wege velled, 
ing forward; but Leggins and Ma 
the 
ided the boat into the grasses. — It 
the tackle 
and 


oars! the 


us out to seal 


s had oars In an instant, and 


Was 


sailing broken by the 


new we would be 


nh, a 


idv for the lake again: and fortunately 


rope, 


We 


a large blue 


deseried a landing just ahead. 


in, and as we did so 


shied 


and flew from her nest ina 


No other birds were 


on rOS > 

spreading tree, 
en, for this further shore of the Rookery 
bare of trees: but 


is almost Maginnis 


ded the rare egos of the blue he ron to 
collection, previously enriched by an 
cle’s eve, cream-colored and with flecks 


chocolate brow i; the heron’s eves were 


ree as a goose egg, three in number, 
moment 
Leg 
is seized his rifle, fired, and there was a 
the 


then a dead alligator turn 


‘robin’s-ege blue.” A 
r we found better sport at hand 
commotion shallow water 
at hand; 
ed on his back, and held up all four feet, 
When drawn 


eal in 


close 


as is their way in death. 


and measured he lacked about 


ashore 
iree inches of the length of one of our 
eht-foot oars—a respectable size, but not 
The Matron, 
10 had been promised some alligator 
declared that she should like 


ialf that of some we saw. 
SKINS, TLOW 
to carry away this. 

‘He won't be dead any more’n a snake 
till sunset,” Mr. Wegg declared. 

‘With a riile-ball through his eyes 2?” 
Leggins demanded. 

‘Oh, he’s done for; but he won't die 
till dark.” 

‘Then kill him,” the Matron command 
ed, with the prompt inconsequence of that 
sex which be cruel, it 
when one offers to cross its will. 


is said, 
“Cut 
off his head and sever the spine, and | 


can even 


know he’s compelled to be dead.” 

Mr. Wegg did not her. The 
head was cut off and thrown a yard away, 
and taking out his knife, he began to skin 


refuse 


the white breast of the beast, this being 
The 
monster, headless, moved a foot or thrust 
with its formidable tail now and 
but the horrified exclamations of the la 
dies were met 
was only muscular contraction ; 


the only desirable part of the skin. 
then, 


with assurances that this 
still, it 
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looked awfully like life, especially as th 
contortions crew more agonized wheu the 
But the task 
was swiftly finished, the skin heavily salt 


stomach Was being skinned 
ed and rolled ina prece of bagging and 
we took 


only one more trophy 


our le of the Rookery with 


a duck whieh Ma 


“ave 


ginnis shot, and whose breast afforded a 


skin thick as fur and soft as down in beau 
the wings, of the 


tiful shades of brown: 


same hues, had a space of vivid peacock 


The Major and the 
Matron prepared these carefully Lo n ake 


blue toward the tips 


a feather turban for Maginnis’s voung sis 
ter at home 

That 
the 
‘the Indian camp,” 


evening we went no further up 
river than the spot which we ealled 
where we found the 
barge and the dug-out. Thursday night 
we camped on the “north beach of Gar- 
Island” 
request, cheered the camp fire that night 
with old 


the chronicler fell asleep to the cheerful 


diner’s once more. Leggins, by 


Georgia corn-field songs: and 
music of a lay full of iteration and mono 
tone, but with the peculiar melody of long 


rounding notes, and 


the negro gasping of 
the breath and soft sweetness of occasion 

al ‘‘ dying falls.” By Friday niglit, after 
a long day of hard work against the eddy 

ing sweep of the current around the sharp 
river bends, we reached Lake Tohopeka 
liga. The next morning we beat up the 
lake against a heavy wind and chopping 
of 


waves of Toho 


seas ; and when we danced into view 
Kissimmee across the blue 
pekaliga, we heard the engine of the tri 
weekly train whistle as it came in. 

We eaught it for the 
trip, however, and also had time for an 
to the 


with worn and torn raiment, and 


in time return 


excursion bakery. Brown, un 
shaven 
a cheerful appreciation of baker's bread, 
we took our places in the fresh and new 
Kis 


simmee City and the South Florida Rail 


passenger coach which awaited us. 


road seemed to us the heart of civilization, 

We met friends that told us that the oth 
ers of our party had returned home afte: 
a delightful sojourn; they had lived on 
such luxuries as poached eggs, fish chow 
ders, cake, and baker's bread from Kissim 
City. We, the 
four. were content; we had subsisted on 
for the most 
We did 


disclose the fact that the deers’ horns we 


mee more adventurous 


corn bread and cotfee part 
and venison, of course. not 
had brought home were purchased from 


the Seminoles. 








‘ 7" > 
FOR 


FO! 

BY KATE | 
TELL, Tom, here’ our month's 
| 


wes 


Old Wicks’s wrinkl 


ed visage put on a grin of 


a land tobacco 
Intense de 
is he took the little roll of gold pieces 
t the distillery paymaster, young Jim 

ns, handed him. 
And look here,” 


t} 


voung 


yhose ishy attire indieated the 


d-be exquisite, “* why dont you use 


y, 1 


Here you ve been Vor 


to fix yourself up a 


mone Om 
ng for us sIx 
s. and every time you come around 
t your pay you look poorer than you 


) continued Mr. Jim 


Now,” 
kindness of a 


ed the 


be f¢ re 


heart 


out of the 


l really liked quiet, 


red old teamster, ‘* take this money and 


ourself a suit of clothes 
did not look displeased, 


» shook his head decides 


old man 
ike ye fust rate, Jim, 


‘Why not 

“Why, Meree, mv gal—Merey 
‘ IT hada eal.’ 
und ] 


wondered if he 


I do’ 
The 


thnouch he 


S vou Knew 


La t ] 
old stopped. woked 


man 
could 


trust Jim Baskins. Then he went 


Ol, AS 


10ue 


h the recollection of that voung per 
son's kind offices, which had been as nu 


Wicks as 


cumstances had permitted, had re 


merous toward Tom their cir 
assured 
| LT), 

Merce. ve see, she ain't had no chanee 


An’ thar’s Loolv ; 


roin’ on ‘leven now, ye know 


she’s the little "un; she’s 


} 
I 


The young man laughed at his interrog 
‘No, I didn’t know; but Ido 


ative tone. 
know now.’ 


‘Waisal, she’s right peart, Looly 
Merce she says, says she, ‘ Looly’s 
have a chance.’ She jest sots by 
7 

ise 


in the world. An’, 
what’dshedo when I got this chance 


more’n anything e 
Lord! 
to team it but, says she, ‘ Now, paw, we've 
got this er money,’ says she, ‘an’ when 
thar’s a lot saved, why, we'll take it an’ Loo 
ly shall FO to school, an’ Looly shall have 
‘Lm too old 
she—goin’ on twenty, Merce is. 


“a - ) 
fFOOU CLO eS, Says she. 


says she, ‘Tl fix things so ‘t Looly kin 


go, f yell give me over the money,’ says 
she.” 

“Most girls would have wanted it for 
themselves,’ commented Mr. Jim Baskins, 
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ih ie 
CLARK 


vetting interested in old 


| Luc hter 


Strang 

The 
ain't that kvind. 
the 


old man shook his head ** Merce 
She's most twice’ S 
little "un: named her herself outen a 
book she read. ‘e 1 powerful hand 
kin 


to read 


a ¢ aowlt 


“COTTE 


books ony she 
» rthree ye 
come ver co 


Merce is 


row up harnsum an’ 


proud 


smart,’ \ he, ‘an’ Looly ‘ll have a 
shall 
everyWwhar, an’ 
But,’ 


to his 


Chanee, n LOOU ¢ O'eS: a Looly 


v0 to Marlinsbure in 
hold up her head th anybody 


1 Wicks 


supyect ( Lw the ¢ 


armed 


says | 


wer attention paid 
him by his ibsorbed listener Says § 


‘thar’s the boys Ye cayn't keep them 


"Omi the money,’ savs | them boys 


vo on ‘em, eighteen an’ sixteen 


hard 


r everything. 


a powerful 


Merce.’ savs | 


mV pockets, 


or out 
hh any place ve 
\n’ Meree she 


Savs, says he, - \ \ Vill 


l, 


chuse ter 
they ? 
That money ‘ll ¢& rer 
“al 


1 ’ 
DOVS nor hob ly eise, Savs;: 


Looly ve Savs she. 


hide if iar nobody eayn't o it, 
f “pon 
that 


she ow v ! never tell what 


queried the old m in, 
suddenly 


short, and 


pu 


recollee 


up 


on the verge of 


Vas 


‘losing secret of stupendous 


proportions. The painfully curious look 


that he g into the vain but honest face 


ave 
of Jim Baskins, added to the bluff assur 
ance of the latter that **‘ he never would, 
. } 


lp him!” delivered in the most con 
old 


‘She start 


1 
so he 


vineing m: restored the man’s 


conhdenee, and he 


ed” Tom 


pressi Ve | \ 


went on 


voice iin 


W CKS LOWE red 
: } 


wed niy 
pay, an Uy mount 


ain; an’ she’s got a iron box up thar, an’ 


she’s due a hole, an’ thar she 


hain't 


money goes ter. 


puts it un’ 


them boys no conceit o’ whar the 


They thinks I banks 1 
r suthin down yer That’s why Il wants 


it in gold, 
ly. 


said the old man, apologetical 
**Merce says, ‘It mought be ten years 


















































































































afore we'll git it all spent iVS slit al 

You do pretty much as * Merce’ says 

aont you remarked the young man 
th something of a sneer in his tone 


Tom \W\ IK S bristied Ye don't 
KNOW M re Wi - he said, Stral rhten 


ing up and looking at voune Baskins with 
Warhing 1 his eves Phe s a prin in 
Merce i (yot a head Lord What a deep 
insheis! Talks jes’ like a book—read so 
many NOVeils The old WoOrTanL she dips 
nostly: an’ thar’s Bet to hhum—she's goin 
on titteen Then thar was some mor 
but they died when the V Was Dabies But 
Bet she’s sorter ooden - headed, an’ it’s 


Merce “t keeps ‘em a 


goin Meres 
ain't had no chance, but she’s a powerful 
smart eal 
‘** You haven't ever asked me up to your 
house, Tom,” said the young man, insinu 
ating) 
Tom Wicks understood lim, but he hes 
itated 
Do you have to ask Mere as Vou 
call her, before you can invite anybody to 
tea ?”’ 
Young Baskins lauewhed @ood-humored 
lv. but his words had a sareastie sting in 
them for the fond father. 
‘Tain’t much of a place to ask folks 


al leneth 


to,” he sai 
Well, 


ll, I'd like to meet your family 
persisted Jim Baskins ‘Ty been a good 


deal interested in your account of them 
and I'd like to see them 
‘*Meree she Says suggested the old 
man, floundering about in his attempt to 
avoid doing something which he knew 
would displease his daughter—*‘ she says 
we're too dog-on low ah poor Lo have re 
spectable company, an she ain't a-goin’ to 
have no other kind 
She must be a very proud -spirited 
girl.” Mr. Jim Baskins ignored any in 


ferences that might have been drawn by 


a more captious person from Mr. Wicks’s 
remonstrance 


‘*Wa’al.the old woman she ain't no great 


hand fer cookin’, ‘an’ Merce ‘ain’t never hac 
nobody to tell her how She does the best 
she knows, but, Lord—wai'al. Is pose ve can 
come, 7 ve ll excuse thie looks’ thre old 
man’s naturally hospitable disposition in 
clined him to yield to Mr. Baskins’s impor 
tunity—‘‘an’ “f Merce is kinder cross, ve 
mustn't mind 

Mr. Jim Baskins smiled a complacent 


smile as he glanced down at the tawdry 
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plaids and cheeks of his spring suit 
the glittering chains and rings which 
decked his comfortable person It n 
be a very hard-hearted maiden 
thought, who could lone be angry 
such as he 

“Tm not so terribly afraid of ‘Me 
as vou are,” he said 
eave his head a sic 


eant twist. as much as to sav, ** Wait 


The ald man 


til vou see her,’ and turning his ga 
horses away from the great distille: 
front of which they had been talking, t 
jolted away up the mountain-side 
toward the lonely gulch, or hollow 
which stood the small homestead of 
Wicks family It was a weary ride, a 
the long summer day had vanished ji 
a starry summer night when Tom Wik 
drew up with a startling ‘‘ Whoa! 
front of the squalid and unsavory-loo 
ing abode where they were to alight 

Mr. Jim Baskins could not help giving 
little gasp of dismay when he saw it. He 
hadn't expected anything quite so bad 
that 

The old man vaguely felt lis visitor 
disappointment. 

‘I told ye so,” he said! half angril 
half sorrowfully Ye needn't ‘a come 
[ didn’t urge ve.” 

‘*Whosaid anything?” began the vou 
man, in confused apology for his unspok 
en offense, when his speech was cut short 
by the apparition of a young woman 
had opened the door at the sound of Ton 
Wieks’s ‘‘ Whoa!” 


ward him. ** Have you got it, pa?” shi 


and was hurrying to 


asked, eagerly, and she had approache 
quite close to him before she observed tli 
young man sitting on the other side 
‘*Here’s Mr. Baskins—Jim Baskins, of 
Marlinsburg—Merce,” he said, trying fee 
bly to smile as he announced his unwel 
come guest. ‘ He thought he’d kinde: 
like ter see the country hereabouts, and | 
brought him up to supper with us.” 
Merey Wicks’s fine face darkened, and 
she looked down instinetively upon het 
soiled and rageed dress and her bare feet 
Old Wicks could not have told what ther 
was in her motion that affected him—this 
sudden mortification on the part of a gir 
who had seareely ever in her life worn 
better garb than the tattered and unsightly 
one in which she was clad at that mo 
ment; but he felt just then as though he 
would rather have died than have brought 
voung Baskins up from Marlinsburg. He 











FOR 


that he had had the 


joiced inwardly 
ourage to suggest to that individual dur 
mountain tha 

place 


their ride up the 


e there wasn't any 


the Wicks cotta 


mile further on who wo 


for 
» in 


e, there \ 
na 
m for a slight consideration 


There isn’t much for supper,” 
Me rcy, deliberately regarding the 
per with wide blue eves, and hol 
erself erect with an air of dignity quite 


it of keeping with her surroundings 


Mr 


Supper is al 


but what we've got Baskins ¢ 
l ready 
of the 


and 


e too. | suppose 
Her voice was pleasant, in spit 


sapprobation which deepe ned 
er manner was that of a 
tomed to 

, 


light braids of hair which hune far down 


persoh accus 
authority and although the 


her baek bore visible ig F lect, 


ind the details of 
vere far 


her whole appearanee 


from there was 


prept SSESSING, 


something about her which made the 


] 


young man feel that her father’s eulogies 


ipon her were not misplaced, and that 


she was a girl capable of much heroism, 
albeit Mr. Jim Baskins was not particu 
larly susceptible to impressions, and his 
He wonder- 
ed whether, if she were attired after the 


fibre was decidedly coarse 


fashion of the *‘set” of young ladies with 
whom he associated in Marlinsbure, she 
** pretty 

much 


and he 


This, however, was 
Mr 


1 
not ions 


would be 
Baskins’s 


for 


did 


rather too 
agination, 


upon it. 


1m 


dwell 


hoe 


The supper consisted of a Ci 
pitcher of molasses, some cold slice 


ike, a 
| 
‘ 


ba 
con, and a pot of tea, and though served 
in a style which was not particularly ap 
petizing, young Mr. Baskins was able to 
disregard that, and to eat a hearty meal 
The two ‘‘ boys” were not but 
not any 
thing unusual, and nobody appeared to 


present, 
seem to be 


their absence did 
sorrow because they were not there. 

They were scarcely seated around the 
rickety table Merey 
‘* Bet, where’s ma ?” 

A tallow-faced girl, to whom Mr. Wicks 
had not thought it necessary to introduce 
their the table, and 
turning herself slowly about, peered into 


when exclaimed, 


visitor, rose from 
the recesses of the one room which form 
ed the lower story of the little cabin 

‘**T dun know,” she answered, stupidly 
‘Go out-doors, Looly,”’ said Merey to 
the bright-faced little creature who was 
sitting close beside her; ‘‘ maybe she’s out 


LOOLY 


there—fell asleep, perhaps, und 
tree 
Chie 
returne 
aeed that 


Ss <¢ 


» | her 
understand that supper w ead Her 
made no comment upon this 1ntor 


sister 


mation, nor did any one else, and the 


meal went on in silence 


‘Been having revival in Marlins 
bure,” bewan Mi KINS ¢ ast, in an at 
tempt | 1lity 

‘Ye don't say,” responded Tom Wicks 


Oh yes; they're all 


to pro note 


vetting religion 


} 


down our way Moonshining ‘Il have to 


vo under, | reckon 
The half alarmed He 


could not bear hink foran instant that 


old Miah | ( ed 


the great, if unlawful industry upon 


which he was a pensioner co ild possibly 
eo under.’ 
bad as 


Mr. Baskins, with 


his host's startled expression, ‘* but it does 


“Oh, not so that,’ continued 


i. short laugh, observing 
seein as if half Marlinsbure Was Going to 
Old 


Sparhawk, that railroad man down there, 


the meetings and ox tting converted 


lives in that splendid house, richest man 


in Marlinsbure, he’s been converted: and 
His son just Come of age, | believe he’s 


Oh,there’s 
Idon’t take 


going to be a parson, they say. 
no end of a fuss down there 
much stock in it myself.” 

at him with 


W ide-open, interested eves. 


Merey was looking 


now 


she said, 


all 


‘LT went to a meeting once,” 


with a simplicity 


} 4 } ] 
that disarmed 


his 
previous criticism 

** Well, you didn't 
you he asked, jokingly. 

“Yes.” ered, gravely. q 
liked it very much. The man that preach 
ed it 


he gave me a Test 


think much of it,did 


she ansy 
Was U} re on the camp cround 
iment ve read it 
through a great many times.” 
it all ?” 
young man eynically 

** No,” she 
seriousness. ‘* But 
of it,” she added, a moment later 

‘Pretty hunting 
asked Mr. Baskins, abruptly. He 


inquired 


i 


‘Understand 


relaxing nothing of 


} 
Said 


I can understand some 


her ibo LS 
wanted 


the subject of the conversation 


sood 


to change 
He had not counted upon the girl’ 
it so much in earnest 


‘Ask Merce,’ 


an’ the boys mostly “tends to the shootin’ 


she 


said the old man; 


“So you can shoot ?” interrogated Mr 
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nes drive down 


he 


turned abrupt] 


tte) » out 


\ willl bi 
Baskins’s peculiar 
een perplexed 
had come, 
LOorw urd 


and untaugnt 


ito discover his mten 


} 


‘Your 


a house no 


1 
ed ( 


some embarrass 


t 


Wes LOOK lodge 


} 


nouse 


n't anv room inthis 
said Mercy, 


| didn't know but 


with 


to keep anybody 
unk seriousness 
] ] 

e® SOMeECDOUYV eLSt 
} ° 7 
LOOKING in 


Youn? 
came up here 
repeated, incredu 

lously 
* Your father 


vou, and I thought 


has told me a cood deal 


: 1d Vib 
ibout lL should like to 


ret acquainted with you He warned me 


hat you didn't like company very well.” 


*said Mer 


vould keep still,’ 


iat moment the old man 


wife 


appear 
by the 


the door, leading his 


} 


h ind Pne was a flabby, stout old ere 


more untidy and unkempt 


than her daughters 


ire, and even 


burning on 


ror if 
evenings 


ter a Staring survey 


r, and a word of weleome 


Upon 


uction to him, dropped into a larg 
corner, and 


ehair in the chimney 


Mr. Wieks and Jim Baskins en 
red in a I] 


Monosvilabie Conversation 


Merey and her two sisters cleared the sup 


per table, and in a lame and pe rfunetor 


washed the During the 


her 


Manner dishes 


Mr 


several 


progress of work, Baskins h 


aadress remarks tle 


had 


ventured to 


Merey, but she answered him very 


briefly 


It did not suit that indepe ndent 


young person at all to he 


ive her fathe) 


| 
ing home with him young men trick 


ut as this one was, and avow ing that 


they had eome *‘expressly Lo see her.” lh 
truth, it was chiefly pondering upon this 
l that had ke pt her so silent 


in the nelghborho rd ol 


strange avowal t 
The voung men 
W icks’s Hollow 


agreeabie to he r, and as she took no pains 


were all utterly dis 


to disguise her feelings, she was naturally 


not popular among them. She had long 
avo given up all thought of life as holding 
any especial sweetness or glory for herselt 
had read 


had long felt t 


Love was some thing that she 


cood ce al about. but she 
there was nothing of that sort in store for 
Therefore the idea 


her Of having a young 


man come to see her aroused but faintly 
her long-subdued desire for affection and 
companionship, and she felt a vague and 


unpte 


isant self-conseiousness whenever 


she looked in Mr. Baskins’s direction. 
When had 
busied herself an unusually long time, of 


her work, over which she 


fered no further exeuse for her to move 
about the room, she beckoned her father 
to come to her, and held a whispered con 
versation with him in a distant corner of 
the room. 
‘Not to-night,” Mr. Baskins heard the 
old man say, after a Little. 
‘*The boys 
may come home any time now.” 
‘But he’s 
in a loud whisper. 
‘IL don't 
don't want to see him.” 
Mr. Baskins wineed a 


**Oh yes,” pleaded the girl. 
here,” objected Tom Wicks 
returned Mercy; 


care,” 


little. He 


used to being made a great deal of among 


was 


set’ in Marlinsburg, and though he 


his ** 





“FOR 


id 


onder il 


sconel 
Keep peo} 
iterrogwatiy 

] t]x 

Maentiv veen 

th Merey prepa 

} t 


ie his @Wuest 


how 


Miauae 


ain't 


could not h 
iss umed a COLOP % 
; discussion 
, 
handsome, interrupt 


ine any further ma 


ange quarters Wicks 
sion. 
‘IT wouldn’t inconveniences 


he 


vou for 


anvthing, Miss Me rey,” said, politely 


and although I appreciate your kind 


Mr. Wicks, it 


- : 9 
should go elsewhere 


ness, is much better that I 


iste — 
[The genuine courtesy of his manner 


vakened Mercy’s sense of propriety, and 
sne spoke repentantly and eag P2y. 

el ig | the 
‘It isn’t much further for me to 


there. 


show you way,” she said. 
go past 
It is a pretty 2ood place much 
better than our house.” 
at dS with him if he’s 
said Tom Wicks, sullenly. 
‘No, you returned Mercy, 


» violence of her manner all gone: 


vO TO, 


Fot to 
needn't,’ 


Uti 


and 
quietly taking down an old straw hat and 
a worn shawl from a peg beside the door, 


LOOLY 


you are 
pretty 
spend it for themsel: 


Me r 


hat 
Lay ¢ 


: } 
ys un race st ened 
have thing's 


| lx 
LOOLY sne ¢ 


passionately, ‘‘than anything el 
world 
‘She is a 


very pretty 


Jim Baskins, patronizingly. 
‘She's very much nicer than 
ey cont nued, more q uietly 
read and write and cipher some 
dull enough.” 
‘Who taught ] 


** 1 did 


tau 


all these things 


LOOLY 


*said the girl ‘T don’t know 


} 
Cit mie 


[ reckon pa began it 
read, and so could ma years ago, 


she’s forgotten how. Bet’s hateful 











yx 5 6% . 
too,” pursued Merey. th a philosophieal 
calmness of analysis vhile Looly never 
? i 8 + 

s lL dont I 0 » around a bt 
aoe | r ( ! LS ¢ CKeCGHESS Lib LIS 
nerehnp ) ( ent th ill 
ot expe} ice i im i th th nui 
titudinous ins OF a thick! settied Com 
mul il iS amusing even to Mr. 
Jim B ! oO iat obtuse percep 
tion Dut 18) hant ee any of if 
Lm oing to ‘ 1 Chance But 
nere s ) ( ott 

< { | { ; floif 

ii LuV! pik Lruypel il 

i 
ter evarm t ) him im i 
star it, and he llmseil Standin 
alone beside a Taintly lliumined house, 
. 3 . : 
While a dark gure creeping up a hill-side 
| | 
several rod " 1O a 1 that the 
dadaring’ 2 S alread well tarted on 
} 

her errand of love 

: —— ‘ 3 

Then | nt in rie found that ever, 
thine was as his vounge conductor had ce 
serived it, and he was soon sleep, and 
: 5 iy ; : 
dreaming of young girls who walked like 

, 

empresses, abyured ceremony aitogether 


wore revolvers in their belts, and clinrbed 


lonely mountains at dead of night 
In the mean time Merey was resolutely 
pursuing her way up the mountain-sid 


Mr 
all 


lf down underneath 
4 


and it was a full hour after she left 
Jim Baskins be 


Then she threw herse 


fore she paused at 
had been struc 
and which, 

self upon a little 
] 


from the valley 


pine-tree whiel 
pin { Viliel 


by lhghtning, 


a great \ 


standing by it 
knoll, Was ¢ asily disce rh 
ible De low. 

Beneath its bare and blasted limbs was 


Mere. 


d to insert 


| 
a iarge brown large as 


stone, as 


could lift, but she manag‘ her 


hand beneath it, and to draw out there 


from an iron box This unlocked, 


she 
depositing her treasure in it, and then she 
returned it 

it's 


to its hiding-place 
very strange,” she soliloquized, 
that that young man should have come 
Any of 
the young fellows around Wicks’s Hollow 
could have told him that I didn’t treat the 
Now there’s Sally.” 
was Mer y's older sister. 
since Sally Bill, what 
than Bet too, but 


it’s drinking and quarrelling and 


up from Marlinsbure to see me 


young men very well 
‘Sally” ‘Ever 


married a life she’s 


led! Sally better 


was 
now 


quarrelling and drinking every minute. 


[ wouldn't marry one of ‘em—not for any 
thing; and I wouldn't let Looly. Perhaps 
Looly ‘ll grow up and be like the ladies 


that ride by once in a while in their car 


riages. 
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Perhaps she will marry one of 





4 ] 
those fine men—such 


Id like that 


these men 


as we read about 
for me too, but not one o 
© this Mi 
L haven't 
Looly shall be ditfer 


around here, nor lik 


Baskins: but of course J can't: 
; 

had any Chance 
I won't have Looly feel ashamed o 
f for it 

Was a rustling in the 


as I do, not if I die 
bushes, an 
» girl sprang up a trifle nervously, an 
peered into the darkness, clutehing het 


weapoh closely, 


pulled 
her shawl around her, and taking a differ 


mor Then she 
ent path from that by which she had come 
she was not long in 

wads iy 2 
yet, and allthe rest were 
Bet. \\ 


reaching her father’s 
ecavin. boy 5” had hot come even 
asleep, excepting 
ho sat beside the spulle ring candle, 
nodding in a stupid doze. The foul air of 
the squalid interior struck with a new 
force upon the girl’s quickened sense. 

*T wish it 


aloud seat | 


was different,” she sighed 


isn’t as it ought to be: but 


me! dear me! [ can’t seem to fix it.” 
and she wearily climbed the ladder that 
led to the loft, and was soon asleep beside 


1 re . . 
ier littie sister. 


It was less than a week from the time 
that Mr. Baskins had made his first visit 
to Wicks’s Hollow that he found his way 
thitheragain. This time he came on hors 
back by himself, and early in the after 
noon the thought of the 
proud girl whom he had seen had haunt 
ed him. 


Somehow 

He wished, with a sort of un 
reasonable persistence, to see her again, 
and as Jim Baskins, though by no means 
refined, and not what would be called a 
cultivated fellow, was clean, and had been 
brought up by a neat and methodical 
mother, he thought with real pity of Mer 
ey’s ignorance of the first principles of 
tidiness and good housekeeping. 

‘IT wonder,” reflected Mr. Baskins—** ] 
wonder if she couldn't learn a good deal 
out of one of these books that they have 
about such things ?” 

He decided that probably she could 
and bought a work of that character; and 
as he happened that very day to come 
across a little book of the nature of a tract 
entitled Cleanliness is neat to Godliness 
he determined to make up a package of 


books for Merey, and to inclose surrepti 
tiously within it the two volumes which 
he intended for her personal improvement 
This package he finally concluded to take 
up to her himself. 

He found her as indifferent to him as 
before. 


The influences of the starlight, 





‘*FOR LOOLY.” 


mind that 


to Wicks’s I 


r come 


r, and 


i 


And Loo 


ried raids : 
oO } She was positively 
sie ope ned one book af 
dered ecstasy, and eould 


Viia 


ardly 
her visitor d gone to examine their 
. Mr 
He saw 
while at the same time it piqued 
im When he rode away he 


evistered a vow to come soon again 


ha 
> ae , 
Baskins did not very 


stay 


her impatience, ana 


mentally 
upto 


\\ icks’s Hollow. and to observe Vihat el 


ect the works, upon whose selection he 
] 1 } ] ] 

Had Expr nded so much eare, had had upon 

young girl vVhom he so much desired 


oO cultivate. 
That 


Merey went to bed 


han 


night, when 


thought more favorably before 


of Mr. Jim Baskins. 
** How good it was of him to bring us 


so many books!” she reflected, gratefully 


“T shouldn't blame him—nor anybody 


he has bee lh 


next t 


for despising us; but 
kind to the 
comes, ’m going to treat him better.” 

On the following morning Mercy was up 


very us, and me he 


betimes, and as soon as her father and his 


horses disappeared behind the brow of the 


hillthat overhung Wicks’s Hollow she sat 
down, with Looly beside her, to the pile of 
books. ‘‘The boy s’’ were off on a fishing 
*xpedition, Bet was idling under the shade 
of a tree outside, and Mrs. Wicks rocked 
and dipped in placid stupidity by the fire, 
all oblivious of the breakfast table still 


standing, and of the general disorder of 


the little cabin. 


re | 
Without any 


ct. in every 


" } ] 
»looked down at her 


ad when her tather 


, 
them 


Ins up to see 


mortification, and 


Keener 
t ] l ef\}1t = ; . 
if she iookKed around Upon Lie 


room If she had felt its mean 


nt before, im 


: 4) 1] 
OY Lune lil 


lninating 
be en 


ime which she:had just 
ading, how much more did she feel it in 


the presence of this man, whose elegance 


struck the girl with a 


and refinement 
just stepped 
had read 


] 
bowed to 


sense of romance—as if he had 
one of the novels that she 


out ol 
His 


1] 
hh KINGILY 


ince rested, as he her 


‘eeting, the disordered 


poh 


room, and Merey almost felt herself the 
} rave as he took 


little shudder which he 
it all in. 
walling 


easel know she cried. without 
] 


for him to speak, intuitively fathoming 
his thought, and as intuitively imploring 
his leniene y ‘I know I oughtn t to have 
let things go so, but Mr. Baskins brought 
me up some bDOOKS to read, and so I sat 
right down to read them. It wasn t nice; 
it wasn't right 


She spoke with an eagerness that, know 
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ing nothing of the experience through 
W i she had been passing, her visitor 
Cc ad not unde mid 
He murmured some for ords, po 
t V disclaiming the need ol apolog v. but 
is interrupted by t drawiilnge tones ol 
Mrs. Wicks » had temporarily roused 
herseil to faze ipon the distinguished 
strange 
Lua Mer d, tugg it her 
( oO as to ! “at na ere Lhe 
could ret a I I ( Oot their Visito) 
hat eg nm ons ! Cavn t ve @ive 
the reh lean a ¢ il} 
Excuse me said the young man, 


i little more than a boy, with 


his tresh face ivit mustache, and crisp 
dark hair; ‘‘my name is Wesley Spar 
hawk, and I live in Marlinsburg I was 


about taking a ride across the mountain, 


and my father suggested that I should 

take with me some Bibles and tracts, and 

aistribute them aiong the way Lm not 
‘ 7 ; 

much used to such work,” le said, smiling 


into Merey’s eager face, ** but Im more 
than willing totry and doa littie good and 
I will leave some with vou, if you like.” 

Looly took a book that the stranger 
held out to her, and gazed up into his 
handsome eves with winning sweetness 
He had spoken rapidly, and Mrs. Wicks 
had not been able to rouse herself eno ieh 
to follow him 

‘What ?” she said stupidly. 

The sound of her crackling voice elie ck 
ed the answering smile with which Wesley 
Sparha VK Was LOOKING back intothe child’s 
face, and just then Bet came sauntering in 
at the door, adding another unpicturesque 
element to the already far from pleasant 
scene. 

‘*Some Bibles and tracts,” repeated the 
young man 

“Ye don't mean 


it!” rejoined Mrs. 
Wicks, having finally grasped his mean 
ing. ‘* Law! Ive seen—men with sech 
things—colporteurs, ain’t it ?’—extrica 
ting the word from the confusion of her 
memory with a ludicrous effort—‘t but ve 
don't look like that kind—ye don’t, reely.”’ 
In response to this remark, which she 
evidently intended to be highly complhi- 
mentary, the young man looked down at 
his clothes, as if with a sudden sense of 
their unfitness, and blushed slightly. 
‘I'm not, exactly,” he stammered, ap 
proaching her with a tract in his hand, 
‘but I trust that you will like the books 
that I leave with you just as well.” 
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Merey had caught at the Testam« 
Which he had given Looly, and was |] 
lug at it intently 

‘I’ve one just like it,” she said, prow 
1\ ‘See here,” and she hastened to 
the well-thumbed volume from a shy 
near by and to exhibit it. 

‘That's good,” said Mr. Wesley Spa 
hawk, approvingly, and noting t) 

] 


vlowing face and noble carriage \ 





Vili Ss 
pr ised interest. *' Please ac cept this Bible 
and he held out to her the most elegant 
bound among the half-dozen books that 
carried. 

Her hand trembled with pl asure as shi 
took it. ** Thank you,” she said, simply 
‘I love dearly to read.” 

The ditference between the girl’s lan 
guage and her mother’s struck the young 
man with astonishment. This slovenly 
geood-looking, majestic young daughter of 
the backwoods interested him. 

| SE ¢ you have a cood many books,’ 
he said, pommting to the pile beside the 
chair where she had been sitting. 

ie 


Yes,” she said “some new ones that 


Mr. Baskins sent us. Some of them tell 
about housekeeping and such things. I've 
learned a great deal from them, and I mean 
to read every word in them. It’s for 
Looly more than for the rest of us,” she 
vent on, in obedience to the look of in 
quiry in his face. ** It doesn’t make much 
difference about Bet and me—we're olden 

but I mean to give Looly a chanee to 
learn and have things, and I mean to 
bring her up right. This is Looly.” She 
gathered the child to her affectionately 
‘] want her to grow up to be a lady.” 

The terrible discrepancy between her 
desires and the realistic squalor of the 
room seemed to strike the poor girl with 
crushing force. Her self-command failed 
her in her excitement; she put her apron 
to her face, and he could see that she was 
erying quietly, while Mrs. Wicks began a 
drawling remonstrance. The whole thing 
was a total mystery to her. 

The young man flushed with pity. The 
situation lay revealed before him, and he 
felt an instinctive desire to help this grop 
ing soul. : 

‘‘[Tm very sorry,” he said. ‘‘ I'm going 
to be gone several days, but when I come 
back I shall stop again, and leave you 
some more books.” He handed some 
tracts to Bet as he spoke, and bidding 
them all a courteous good-morning, flung 
himself upon his horse and rode away. 


‘*FOR LOOLY.” 


‘y rose and wiped her eyes 
ed Mr Weslk \ 
the mountain -sid 


] { 
dete 


rmined throb 


vhen hie 


to 


reformers 
sphere an era 
r later she sat 

her long light 


hitherto only oeceasional] 
Then Bet 
| 


‘ a 
yvoman deseribed 


received 


Merey herself underwent a species 


ormation, and thoroughly we: 
vith a glow of pride more fervent 


ny that had ever known 


she 


down to gaze al 


he result her 


ition Then she f 


vyht sue lay long 


Vhat she ‘ read, on 


i might use to bring 


eded reforms, and on the 
day. The 
Mr. Jim 


[nste 


Know 


s of the 


itment toward 
occurred to Mercy 
had scarcely ever 


ish consideration, was fi 


Lo 
ih id been 


him she l 


understood now 


something more than 
of their poverty which had made 


averse to going 


anywhere or to 
having company, and why the better class 
of their neighbors upon the mountain had 
seemed to slight and shun them. She felt 
that now she had found the key to better 
for Wicks’s Hollow, and 


re joiced with the consciousness as she fell 


times her soul 
asleep. 

A few days later Mr. Jim Baskins paid 
had 


a fascination for him, 


another visit to the locality which 
come to hold such 
and he was filled with an honest pleasure 
when he saw signs of revolutionary tend 
encies among the residents in the Wicks 
cottage as he drew rein before the door 
By the window, and showing unmistaka 
ble signs of careful attention to her toilet, 
sat Mercy herself, awkwardly, but with 
feverish haste, sewing away upon a piece 
of new calico. 

‘‘T’m making a dress for Looly,” she 
announced, smilingly, looking up at him 


with a tired and heated face as he entered, 


comple 
Statloned 
rockil 


Chall 


absorbing occupa 


ackled forth a fee 
o’ beaus,” 
nad sm 1 Veak 


tiling 
Mr. Jim 


vored 1 ( e) 


Bas 


iat 


pon 


one of 


tie oth- 
underst und 


‘said ) 


theeo 


ercey 


book best if 


versation 


lifted 


ndications thi she 


rh ol 
Tit ad 
had 


sne took up 


coior and 


st been said 


b IOKS aS she spoke, and ope ned 
its leaves caressingly, and though Mr. Jim 
her fond 


not 


Baskins could 


for it. 
a man much addicted to reading, he 
to 


not understand 


hess nor for any other book, 


being 


down and devoted his energies 


Sal 


making himself agreeable to this obdu 


rate voung woman. She was handsome 


enough to excite his profoundest admira- 
tion this afternoon, and in her gratitude 
to him was uncommonly complaisant., 
Her subdued laugh rang out pleasantly 
several times, and Mr. Jim Baskins had to 
to himself that he had nev 


melodious 


acknowledge 
heard a voice than 
hers. It was not until the shackly wag 
on and lean horses of old Tom Wicks came 
into the Hollow that Mer 
cy’s visitor took any thought of the flight 


She politely invited him to stay 


er more 


rattling down 


of time. 
to supper again, but she did not urge him. 










































































































































































She had been civil, and even very plea 
sant, to Mr. Jim Baskins, but she did not 
like him \ , vell, after all, and she was 
not sorry en he declined her invitation 

ith thanks, remounted his horse, and 
rode slowly away. To tell the truth, Mr. 
Jim Baskins was getting to be very much 


in love, and, as the Marlinsbure belles of 
that young gentiemans “circle vould 
have expre ssed if 
| ve said ** them ~ LOW 
down Wickses upon the mountain 

It was two or three davs after this that 
mother young man flung himself from 
his horse and entered the Wicks eabin. 
It was Mr. Wesley Sparhawk, who had 

en playing in a rather amateur but 


quite honest fashion the part of a mission 


ary toward the benighted mountaineers 
inthe re~ion adjacent to his home Young 
Sp iwk had not found this improvised 
sort of ‘cireuit- riding” altogether pro 

itive of pleasure, and his face was some 


lat pale rand his air more subdued than 
Vhnen heh vd Cc tilled by fore Ih Wieks’s Hol 
low Still, as Mr. Wesley Sparhawk had 
a good deal of ** bottom,” he was not dis 
heartened. He was only a young man 
accustomed to no harder laborthan such as 
pertained to the eare of his toilet and to 
the acquisition of his lessons at school 
and at college, and he had found his long 
ride and the numerous ealls that he had 
made in his new capacity excessively ex 
hausting. He had rather dreaded appear 
ing again at the Wicks cottage, for scarce 
ly in all his tour had he encountered one 
so uninviting But he remembered the 
tall, fine-faced girl whom he had seen 
there, and he felt a strong desire to see 
her again, aud to learn if the protesta 
tions that she had made so earnestly had 
amounted to anything 

Merey saw him coming, for though she 
would not have admitted it even to her- 
self, she had been watching for him for 
several days, and she looked around her 
home at the various metamorphoses which 
she had accomplished, with a flutter of 
pride and delight. It was true that Bet 
had hardly been able to keep up with 
the mareh of civilization in Wicks’s Hol- 
low, and that Mrs. Wicks, long since past 
regeneration, had absolutely refused to 
submit to many of Mercy’s regulations. 
She had even roused herself to a more vio- 
lent exertion than for several years past. 
to denounce in unqualified terms the rey 
olutionary measures which undoubtedly 
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contributed more to her immediate di 
comfort than to her pleasure, Therefor 
she still remained a blot of no small pr 
portions upon the landscape; but Mer 
herself was fresh and neat, Looly was 
sweet as a daisy, and the cabin was a 
clean as Mercy ‘s strong young arms cou 
MiakKe it 

Mr. Wesley Sparlhiawk paused upon th 
threshold, and surveyed Merey’s rejuy 
nated domains with a smile of surpris 
approval 

**T declare you've kept your word,” li 
said, and as he took her hand and looked 
into her proud ey eS the blood flowed fast 
erin his veins, and she felt a thousandfol 
repaid for the labor she had given, and a 
new impulse to continue the good work 

He came into the cabin and sat down 
laying beside her chair a pile of boo 
and papers which he had brought. A book 
which she had been reading lay on the win 
dow-sill; it was the book of which she had 
spoken in such admiring terms to Mr. Bas 
kins. He picked it up and turned the 
leaves. 

‘This is a nice story,” he said; *‘ the 
only trouble with it is that it endsin sucl 
an improbable way 

The girl looked at him inquiring) 
This was iconoclastic. 

**T mean,” he explained, ‘‘ that it was : 
pity the hero should have married that 
cirl, Not but that she was noble and al 
that, but they had been brought up so dit 
ferently, of course they could never bi 
happy together. It isn’t in reason,” con 
tinued Mr. Wesley Sparhawk, marking the 
intense concern which the girl manifested 
and glad to be able to enlighten her ig 
norance by his exegesis. ‘‘He had been 
brought up in the midst of elegance, and 
her advantages—’ He checked himself 
He had forgotten for a moment the cir 
cumstances under which he was speak 
ing, ‘‘It was different with her,” he con 
cluded, lamely. 

‘* Yes,” said Mercy. in a low voice. 
‘‘she had been poor always, and hadn't 
had any chance.” 

‘It made a nice story, only it couldn't 
ever have happened and turned out wel 
in real life, you see. The general test to 
apply to a painting or a story or almost 
anything is, Is it natural ? is it practical ? 
If it isn’t, it isn’t good.” 

** Yes,” said Mercy, gravely, ‘‘I under 
stand.”’ She drew herself up alittle. Her 
pride had been touched, how deeply she 


“FOR I 


not know until long afterward 


Her 


] } } | ] 
stained hands, especially dis 


to 


onte d exertions.opened 
Was there 


should ever ero 


wvrecentun 
osed convulsively then 
rat Looly 
a different sort of from 
and tl 


Hollow 


man 


ie young men around 
le hope 
id) 


Lhe? 


talk 


felt, witl 


man sat 
H 
Lé 


that 


oung 
out 
he had 


and 


his feelings, 


S Sé he 


respect a little. 


e her forget it, by taking up book aft 


, } lan 
and commenting tat 


fi Ipoh 
all. And Merey forgot everythin 


lict 


nine to him, until she too be 


to impart her impressions of what s! 


L© 


d been reading, and her ideas were so 


yphistieated, so darn so original, 


1g 


face her so lu 


was so fair, and 


told of 


eves 
ious While she them, that, un 
ives, the young man was more charmed 
her than he would have eared to own 
L wish 
sbu meetings, 


{ ** You would like them 
Mercy shook her head oud 


would go down to Maa 


‘he 


you 
re to some of the said 
wouldn't 
o down there for anything,” she 
Her fig little, 


r head a trifle higher. 


said. 
and she held 
The Marlins 
* she added, ‘'] 
I've only a sun-bonnet to 


ive dilated a 


people look at me so, 
‘t stand it. 
wear and a ealico dress, and ['m never ¢o 
il we get enough 
It’ 
ite todo much for me, but I mean to give 
her 
The young man asked some questions 
about this matter, and Merey told him 
vhat she was doing, though not so fully 
is She had told Mr. Jim Baskins. 
‘And your father is saving this money 


ing anywhere again unt 


money saved to edueate Looly. s too 


a cood chance 


lor Looly Q”” 
‘* He lets me save it,’ she said, smilingly. 
The young man, accustomed as he had 

ilways been to the luxuries of great wealth, 

rlaneed pitifully around the bare little 
dwelling. To put away money needed, it 
seemed to him, to supply the daily wants 
of life, for such a purpose as that for which 
this girl was hoarding it, struek him 
rather fine 


as 
rather grand. He began to 
admire this strange exotic among the reg 
ulation ‘‘ poor white” growths of Wicks’s 
Hollow from the bottom of his heart. 


JOLY 


» clock struck six 


oO ud the young man, risi 


hess tor is 


Vatehiul of himandattentive to bis \ 
. } 
lately appreciated 


and no one had 


warmly, or a more demonstr: 


had been 


Wicks 


iV, than he the 
making for the 


family 

7 Now 
claimed, 
in ( 


oun irhnest 


had all the work t 
I 


more 

now La Merce 

proud o° ye; I reely ; 
Merey loved 

f all the fami 


Or al 
sweet to her 


allers thought v 
; 
but smart 

Looly 
Vas ry 


ana nour drew 


on for him to appear 7 ‘than us 
lit 
which Mr. Jim Baskins had 
visit to Wicks’s Hollow 


it that her father she 


on this nig as it was Saturday, the 


aay 
made his 


first she to 


SAW 


yuld be we it rece ived 
within the girl, some 


A stern somet ling 


thing which must have descended to her 
from some far-back Puritan ancestor, was 


constantly warning her against retrogra- 
dation. 


I’m going to keep it up,” she had said 


to herself through shut teeth, wl 


ien her mo 
ther and Bet had stood like roaring lions 
so to speak 
‘Tm 
But it 


plans once 


way of he r projects 
roing it up if it kills me 
to kill Her 


matured and System once in 


was not going her 


augurated, she had an exeeutive ability 


and a natural love of method which were 
gradually developing, and which made 


things easy for her. 
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Young Sparhawk remembered his part 


Ing wor to her Indeed, thev and Me) 
eC W ic ssl e had b i mn his m nd a 
great dea ce he had made such an un 
expected | j ea at W iecks’s Hollow 
md he ha mted to go and see her 
waineven fore he couladinventatl ison 
i nea camp 
meeting s to be held in a grove half 
i betweel Marlinsbure and Wicks 
Hollo ind he decided to invite Mercy to 
tena it ¢ { 1 alte. | ith him 
\ INO sD V and took an 
eal tart mo n he could not 
conceal Tro Ls t { ie camp-meet 
ne ould offer a pleasanter way of k ep 
Ing his promise to Merey than bringing 


to \ riinsbur where he Was 


well kno here he understood that 
no amount of deference to his aeknow 
ledged desire to do good would mitigate 
the fact that he was, in a small way 
it moa young’ woman in Just 

the SO ‘ POSITION Ol M Ss Mere, W ICKS, 
Mercy, in t mean time, had pass d 
through it harrowing experience, 
Mr. Jim Baskins having made her anoth 
er \ t Pr hha hn been such 
that Mere had fel 1 mcumbent upor 
her to treat him } & Ve cavalier, not 
Lo Vv forbiddin i) In faet, so very 
ca ie had she eh upon | dk parture 
tl Mr. Jim Baskins had left in high 
dudgeon, and e kn vers ell that 
he would never come back. He had not 
‘made love” to Mere but her qui k 
sense had detected strong indications that 
he was about to do SO, and she had f¢ lt 
that it \ something she could not 


and would not allow. She had thought 


of it since with some misgivings. How 


kind Jim Baskins had been to vive her those 


W hat a blessing they had proved 


DOOKS 


to her Perhaps she had been too rude 





to him; and then perhaps—she had glean- 
ed this impression from the stories that she 


had read 


Baskins back the books he had brought 


perhaps she ought to give Mr. 


her. This was much against Merey’s in 
clinations, and she did not propose to do 
it unless some new revelation of her duty 
should be made to her. 

When young Sparhawk drove up to 
the door, therefore, Mercy was sitting in 
a deep brown-study by the window, with 
her sewing lying unheeded in her lap; but 
when his eyes met hers, a tell-tale glow 
overspread her face, and she sprang up to 


welcome him. A voice within him chided 





him a little as he saw her brightening 
Were these quite the circumstances 1 


which to do missionary work to tl 


a beautiful day, and he 
young and happy, and he acknowl 


strong desire to 


to himself a very 
again to this frank girl’s pleasant v« 
} made hey ¢ 


and to wateh her as she 


comments upon life and books 
But Merey steadfastly refused to £o t 
him, And when 


found there was rea 


the meeting with 


ly no use in urg 
her, he asked her sudde nly if she would 
ride a little way with him. 

Her face flushed with pleasure, and |i 
heart beat so fast that she could searc 
answer him. 

To drive with you * she repeated 


r ] 


at lal | , iia tha 1 
wondering ly. his was like the bo 
that she had read. It was like a beaut 
ful dream But she preserved outw 


her usual calm dignity of demeanor 

she made her preparations, and amid 1 
wide-mouthed but fortunately indistin: 
comments of her mother and of Bet, s 
kissed Looly, and drove away with W< 


] 


iey Sparhawk. Their road lay throug 


at 


piny, shady woods The girl threw o 
her ugly sun-bonnet, and her fair hai 


curled about her glowing face as she ta 
ed gayly with him of the books that 
had read and of the scenes through whi 
they had been passing. 

It was like a fairy hour to her, and 
most delightful experience to him, and 
when he left her at the door of the littl 
cabin he promised to come up soon again 
and to bring her up some books of which 
he had been telling her. 

Before many days he kept his word 
and appeared bearing the parcel of books 
that he had promised. A week later he 
came again, and another visit succeeded 
By this time the young man owned to him 
self that he was the victim of a violent 
passion for the beautiful backwoods girl, 
and Merey knew in her secret heart that 
she was living but for her lover’s smile 
and that the days were dark when he did 
not come. Still the young man said no 
thing. So beautiful a dream should not 
be disturbed, he reasoned in his blindness 

One evening, after he had left her, Mercy 
watched him out of sight, and Looly, who 
had come quietly up beside her as she 
stood looking after him, twined her arms 
around her sister, and they walked grave 
ly in together. Then Merey moved si 





‘FOR LOOLY.” 


about the room pre paring the 


fier mother had grown almost : 


ind very respectful, since this ft 


ind, indeed Me re \ ‘Ss manner 


nified, had become almost 


these glorified weeks wl 
the 


| 
erowth Of this 


ove such as the common 


irrounded could 
or understand 
subtle 


Change nh her, eve 


but they had dared to 


Pond 
re 


tlirteat 


to her, though 


vy indulging 


Who 
in ions 
neighboring farmers’ sons, they 
flinging 

however, 


o'lit 


taunts and 


['o-2 when Jake” 


home he had been drinking a litt 


iad met Wesley Sparha VK 


Yong home 


Kine beau ve have th: 
d, sulkily, he came | t 


»> too stuck up ter spe 
s cal’s relations after the weddin 


turned on him with flam 
and seemed to gro percept 


as she looked at him 
Ss not my * beau 
‘Don't you e\ 
iS thal and 

with drink, 
Lis lips again 


ALALDL 


DOV, 


not dare t 


nae eo, 
night Merey went early to bed 


yrother’s words rang in her ears 
pt thinking, 
ol the 


story of 


over and over aga 
which Sparhaw| 


- itl 
Wesley S} vik 
had talked with her weeks before. 

“He had been brought up in 
and she—so differently.” ** They could 
lever have been happy 
have happened in real life.” 

\s she thought, 
until, 


It could never 


she sobbed 


with the violence of 


and eried 
her orief, al 
hough the night had worn then into the 
small 


wh 


Was We eping. 


hours, she even wakened 


Looly, 
o begoed piteously to 


know why she 
The morning was growing 
red in the east before she finally fell asleep. 


The next day sl 


ie read the story over 
again. 


lately she had not 
thought much about it. Aftershe finish 
ed reading it she laid the book down and 
thought out a sequel to it. Her quicken 
ed devised a multitude « 

things which a girl like the one in the 
story might do to shock and offend a fas 
tidious husband. 


Somehow 


imagination 


I 


No; such a thing could 
not happen in real life, as Wesley Spar 


he 
man had begun to come to W icks’s 


} 
ti 


LoVe Tih fle 
sou 


li¢ 


The 


ne door 


ia 


* } ] ] 
hawk had Said 
> 
People 


Lhenmise 


Should marry people some 
ives and as she worked 


probielk more and mor 


CONV ITM 


Mayes 


} 


l 
\ 


\ 


} 
th 


were 


iInnuendoes. 


pt 


some more m 


AWK 


his pique hag t mm 
her >| 


SeC re 


re moved 


ioney 


, 1 
Shlait ta 
for her.” 
Then 
t + ] 1] 
horse was eant 1 \ \ \ Ne lil, 
and she kne t Sparha vk had 
come again 


ie alu 


came toward her 


alighted, is horse, and 
she looked very grave 
andstately,and very cold,though her lashes 
were wet.,and 


} 
she 
l 


1@ SIS 
vith desperate closeness When 


ne evening be fore 


vas holding her litt 
ter to her 
he had lef she 


He 


had been ail miles and w 


could not 
He 


grreal 


irmth 
understand this sudden change. 
took a seat beside her underneath the 
tree where ind 


iere she had been sitting 
i her 


hen she released Looly, whispering i 
ear, and the child sile ly disappeared, 
leaving them alone together. 


ii 


Young Sparhawk’s face was very pale 
and his lips trembled, and as 
little girl had left them he began, 
ously: “I 


soon the 


Aas 


lmpetu 


have come back because be 


1 : 
It ought not to happe 


KHLOW 
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cause Lhave thought it over a good many 
times, and I want—I want, as you say, 
Merey | int to ‘give you a chance.’ 
You are young vet, Merey: don’t you 
Wahl to go to school 

She looked at him in vague bewilder 
ment “T couldn't Shi¢ casped. “Oh 
no; ibs out oF the question There's Loo 
ly, and father, and Bet, and all of them 
and I couldn't. Im twenty now, and oh, 
| couldi't that aVv., anVW i\ 

She stopped, for her voice began to 
Choke Her slee ple ssness of the night be 
fore, and the long strain which she had 


been unconsciously enduring for the last 


few weeks, and 


vhich had culminated in 


; 
struggie of 


her terrible mental the past 


twenty-four hours, had left her very weak. 


She knew what he was going to say, anda 

voice within her kept repeating It can 
never be: it can never be.” 

I've come, Merey,” he said, huskily, 

to think everything of you, and I be 


Now 


vou need to make you all that 


lieve you love me thing 
all that 


edueation. 


the only 


Is necessary IS an lve 


plenty of money, Merey, and two or three 


an 
vears at a good boarding-school would be 
ull that you would need, and then, then 

And in spite of the Bet 
watching him from a con 


fact that he knew 
to be Turtively 
venient window, he seized Merey’s hand 
and drew closer beside her 

Don't 


great effort 


vou know,” she said, with a 


and ina altered 


he 


strangely 
voice ‘don’t you know in the story 
had been brought up in luxury, and she 
it had been so different with her 7” 
“That altogether,” 
said Wesley Sparhawk, impatiently. *‘She 


was another case 
had not been educated.” 
“Oh yes, she had,” corrected Mercy, 


growing more fluent her convictions 
‘She had, as you 


‘seen a great deal of the world,’ ” 


as 
became more intense. 

Say, and 
she went on to describe some of the details 
of the story which had apparently escaped 
his mind, 


until he stopped her, imperi 


OUSIN 

he 
you, 
and if you want me to have any peace of 


‘Well, they were not we, Mercy,’ 


said. “‘I can’t be happy withoui 


mind, you must marry me. You're a good 
you're a perfect queen, Mercy 


girl: ; you're 
Just think 
what vou ve done up here In the woods 


without any help 


the noblest girl I ever saw. 
in fact, with everything 
How dif 


ferent your life is now from what it was 


against vou! It’s wonderful! 
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only six short months ago when |] 


saw you, and 

She stopped him with a gesture of 
spair. 

‘But I could never learn 

ce Yes. ves , 

“No J never learn to be 
your wife ought to be. I should al 
feel that you had stooped to marry 
L eould the 
friends, nor your scorn of mine. Oh 


could 


never bear seorn of vi 


would kill me!” 

Her hands hid her face from him 
she began to sob. 

“Now listen to me, Mercy,” he 
menced, 


Col 
again peremptorily, but aga 
she stopped him. 

Tecan not tell vou how plain It is 
me,” she said, growing calm and dispa 


sionate once more: ‘it 1s as if an ang 


had shown me what was going to happe1 


[ seem to see our life just as it would by 


even if I should try to learn how t 


different, and should marry you. — I seer 
to see such suffering for you, such mise: 
for me 

The picture is not true!” he eried, dé 
spairingly. [ shall do by you just what 
is right as nearly as I can find it out, an 
it would bring happiness to us both. | 
have always had my way, Mercy, and | 


am not a bad man,am I? I should not 


scorn you nor let you be scorned. IT would 
kill any one 

She cheeked him again. 

‘It is of no use,” she said. ‘‘I have 


made up my mind that it is best that vo 
You wil 

Her eyes filled wit) 
failed 
her sentence unfinished. 


should go and not come back. 
find somebody 
tears, her voice her, and she left 
‘** Tcommenced 
she said, a moment later, while he watel 
ed her in a silence half mournful, hal! 
angry—‘'I commenced by working fo 
Looly, and I am sure that that is my 
work that God has given me to do—to help 
and that that’s why He neve 
gave me any chance for myself. I think 
you are good—oh, I do respect you very 
but I think I ean stand it, and be 
happy” (after a while) ‘* working for Loo 
ly. You had better go now. Good-by 
She walked away from him 
sorrowfully, but with an air that forbade 
him from following her. 


Li oly on 


much 


slow 1\ 


He turned ones 
when he had nearly reached his horse, but 
she was nowhere to be seen,so he mount 
A few days later hi 
came again, but she had seen him coming, 


ed and rode away. 


he would 


in evident expectation that 
note r 
eft with Loo 


in Merey’s 


wn, had prepared a whieh, run 
lf, she had 
be given him. It 


mped and unaccustomed hand, ** You 


away hers« l 


Ve said, 


not eome: I shall always be gone 


nd after that he came no more 
vas a raw and gusty day in the fol 
March Mr. Wesley 
sitting in his father’s elegant libra 
in Marlinsbure, was told that a visitor 
shed to moment 
Mer Wicks was shown the 
\t first he did not know her, but she qui 


Spar 


whem 


| see him, and a later 


*y mito room 
Vv re moved her woollen hood, and the nh, 

in spite of a great change which had come 

‘her face, he recognized it. 

My God!” he cried, springing up and 


t. ‘* Whatis 
Have you 


- 


ovel 


iding her tenderly to a sea 
t, Merey What 


lil 


ails you 
een 
She nodded mutely. Tears were trick 
ne down her face, and she coughed again 
1 again 
‘Ah, you 
‘that 
mind 2?” 
‘No: 20," 
ui 


it before: 


he 


your 


to tell me,” 


changed 


hi 
vou 


ive come 


have 


} 
ried, 


she said, unsteadily; ‘‘ IT was 


see it now more plainly than J 


Sa Ww 


but, oh! it was very sweet 


» have you love me. 


Her tears began to flow again, and the 
young man, overcome by the pathos of 
} looks and of her words, laid his head 


ible 


ner 


in his hands upon the t and sobbed 
Ree 
aioud, 


When 


y bag from underneath her shawl. 


she Frew calmer, she drew al 
heav 

‘I came to bring you this,” she said 
It’s Looly’s money, you know, that I 
I went up 
there two or three weeks ago and got it. 


| that I | 


couldn't go again,and I’ve brought it to 


used to keep on the mountain. 


was growing so weak knew 


4 


A 
BY CHARLES W 


Hush'd is the 


‘I 
The rustle of rich 


The music still’d, and n 
Hears but its echo 


I 


On 

Let fall upon the fl 

Is all that tells it 
Wrought by the deft ro 


The music, laughter 


Press’d from the pi 


you 


BRUISED 


YHE revelry that fill’d the ni 


patter 


was no cunning 


ROSE 


You'll see that it is spent for Looly 


4 4] a 
vou ll see that she has eve rvthing done 


for her that this money can buy, won't 
, P ; 
had 


vou for the love that you said you 


for me 
He 


in his hands 


bowed assent and took the money 


He could not 
m, and went on to tell 


speak, but she 


had erowh quite e il 
him abort hie rself 


‘**Tve been running do ever since 


vou Saw me she said it’s 


auick consumption, orsomething like that 


t 


1 
1 fe 


it would kill me 


and the doctor said 
‘but and | want 
if | eould 
just what 

If 
vrown up, of 
a little 


aWay 


able 


felt 


} ] 
togo out to-day it 


trust vou, and you would know 


“ tO this as 


ed vou to se 
kind of a lady I wanted Looly to be 
, to die 
course it might 
I think 


vhere 


[om before she is 
as We 1] be SOO as 


Looly better LO 
it 


he has promised to do 


later 
I've told pa, and 
| 


a 


somey before me 
Ist AS VOU Say 
Sin 


hurry to go back, so I reckon I hadn’t bet 


rode down with him, and I know he 
ter stay any longer, for you understand 
rged 


she would 


She rose weakly, and though he be 


to be allowed to take her home 


ro with her to the place wher¢ 


ie) ee 
ONnLV let him ¢ 
she was to join her father 

‘*7 declare!” said one street idler to an 


other, as he saw them going by together, 
‘who's that Wesley Sparhawk’s helping 
ith 
body out « 
it i I 


smitten with a daughter o 


\ Looks like some 


such are ¢ 


f the 


Lhe 


along \ ¢ 
backwoods, and L reckon 
) vay, lve heard he was just. 
that old Wicks 
that lives up on the mountain in what they 
eall *‘ Wick Heard that he 
offered himself to her, and she wouldn't 


but of course that couldn't pos 


Is 


»\ 
t 
1 )] low 


Ss 


have him 
sibly be SO 


‘Of 
with an incredulous sneer, as they watch 


course,’ rejoined his companion, 


ed the strange pair out of sight 
\ month later Mercy Wicks died 


sa 


ROSE 


N 


COLEMAN, JUN 


oht 
of once 
laughter 


newly 


I IS dé 
d incineg 
abrics 
iorning bor 

e poor bruised r 

oor trom some fatr 

jest 
mancer of repos 

all a fitful gleam, 
llow of a broken dream 
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a . : . ' " 
lis much to be desired that the etfort to 
form erimil 


ref minals should be put upon a 


philosophical basis. Efforts resting on un 
t 


ne phi 


of humanity, 


ealeula lanthropy, on the general 


impulse on sentimentality, 
have been tried with very moderate sue 
cess Here ind there a criminal has been 


reformed by kindness, by a change in his 


physical condition DV an appeal to his 
st roke of rel} 


But 


made t 


moral nature, by a gious con 
vietion of sin. observation of the 
criminal class, ven in the best pris 
model 


ons, the 


prisons those conducted 


in accordance with the most advaneed hu 
manitarian ide 
that the 


and punishments 


“as, Must convince any one 
rose 


water method, the rewards 


method, the 


Sanitary 


alike and all united inade 
the 
with and salvy 


for any considerable number, we 


method, are 
quate to to ich 


To reach that 


creat criminal mass. 


rescue ation 


must re 
r idical 


sort to more measures; we 


must 
] vow) tthe > ] ] rth ] rm “al 
Kno Whatthe criminal of the determined 


erimihnal ¢c and 


must study some method likely, on philo 


iass 1S In his nature; we 
sophical pr inciples, to change the tenden- 
ey and direction of that person’s life. 

In regard to the criminal class, society 
the other to 


No society can afford, for 


has two duties—one to itself, 
the criminal 


its own Sake 


to be brutal and barbarous 
in its dealing withthe unfortunate, the out 
Society itself 
is hardened and made base by public exe 
cutions, by such foul, degrading, horrible 


east, the confirmed vicious. 


prisons as were common forty years ago, 
by the spectacle of chain-gangs of fero 
be 


seen to-day at work on the publie highways 


cious. sodden W retches., such as 


may 
in Georgia and elsewhere. These sights 
are exceedingly demoralizing and brutal- 
izing to all who witness them. It is to 
be noted that in prisons of the old bar 
baric sort the attendants tend to the low 
The 
prison methods 
was therefore a step demanded by the 


level of the prisoners they euard. 
reform of prisons and in 
self-respect of the community. Asa step 
worth all it 
It marks a higher plane of humani- 
ty reached 


in civilization it has been 
cost. 
It was necessary to any fur 


ther action. We shall never go back to 


the old methods of dealing with criminals 
any more than we shall go back to the old 
methods of dealing with the insane. 

But when we come to ask what is the 
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IN PRISON REFORM 


net result of all this upon the ecrimina 
when we inquire what effect clean, who 
some, well-aired prisons, good diet, dec 
clothes, mitigation of time of sentence 

orderly behavior, books, gaslight in cc 

lectures, holiday dinners, tracts, symp 
thetic 
prison class itself, we 


visitations, flowers, have upon t 
must confess t 


the outlay, in money and feeling and ¢ 
fort, is altowether disproportionate to 1 
number of criminals changed from thi 
law-breaking lives. The lot of prisone: 
is a good deal easier than it used to be 
some Cases they come out of prison ne 
more degraded than when they went it 
in rare cases they do reform; but I fear 
is the simple truth that the criminal elas 
is essentially untouched by all our amelio 
rations, by all our philanthropy and sei 
timentality. Mind, Ido not say that p 
on reform has not at all lessened the num 
ber of those who return for second, third 
and fourth terms, and that I do not s 


ay it 
has not hindered 


from further degrada 
tion some who, as we may say, were acci 
dentally in State prison, not belonging to 
the determined criminal class. But I do 
say that the present system fails to deal 
with the difficulty in any adequate way 
for our prisons are full and enlarging 
and the criminal class SrOWS and becomes 
daily an increasing danger. 

Is there any remedy? Is there any way 
theoretically, that promises to change t 


confirmed criminal? Is there any evidence 
that this theoretical way will work prac 
tically?) Yes. I tirmly believe there is a 
way, and there isanexample. That rem¢ 
dy, that way,is education, but education 
under proper conditions. And by educa 
tion I do not mean the teaching of know 
the imparting of information 
learning from books or any other soures 


ledges, 


I mean education in the original significa 
tion of the word; that is, discipline, the de 
velopment of unknown, unused powers 
the restoration of lost powers—in short, a 
training and bringing out of all the pow 
ers and faculties that goto make upa man, 
sound in mind, in morals, in body. A 
very radical remedy ? Yes, we must ac 
knowledge that it is. Nothing but a rad 
ical remedy will reach the radical diffieul 
ty. Weare dealing with human nature, 
with perverted and diseased human na 
ture, and we must go very deep, and not 
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pect any adequate result from any su 
al treatment. 
Now 
1 pre 
Ly that the object of 


vhat is the confirmed criminal 
want 


this 


» this inquiry, |] 
it, 


is to meet squarely the common ob 


iminary t 
and of 


leading fae 


that to edu 


mn to education as the 
prison reform, namely, 

Hie one of the eriminal class is to make 
i, more accomplished and dangerous 

val, to fit 


him with tools to prey more 
[f 
] 


LOOK 


ecessfully upon society this is a 


id objection, we must est where 


iD) philosophical or ethical basis of 
son reform. 
know 


the criminal as we 


1 in State-prison 


Now What 1s 
IL do not mean the 
xceptional prisoner W ho has fallen one 


hose crime was due to some sudden 


mptation, to passion, to intoxication. — | 


Lhe 
either born 1 


speaking of heavy mass in our 


s who were hn vice and 
tured in crime, inheriting it or acquir 
Y it young, or whofroma decent estate, 
sy repeated violation of the law, have be 
They 
mal condition, physically, mentally, 
illy. Physically they are brutalized, if 


not their 


yme criminals. are in abnor 


an 
mor 
at faces, the 


diseased. Look 


shape of their heads; they are heavy, logy 
in movement, coarse in fibre, physically 
Crime, the habit of 
vickedness, is not only stamped upon the 


degraded, as a rule. 


face, it is ingrained in the physical man, 
which to be 
the temple of a noble spirit is a tenement 
‘ora degraded soul. | 


and the body was meant 


fi¢ 4 . 
t Ion 


mean this lit 


erally,that the flesh itself is inert, debased, 


even where it is not organically impaired 
DV vice, 

This heavy, degraded body is a type of 
The mind 
may not be what the psychological spe 


the distorted, abnormal mind. 


cialist would call diseased, but it is dwarf 
ed, and either undeveloped or far from 
It may be ab 
normally developed in certain directions, 


being in a healthy state. 


just as the man’s body may be strong or 
skilled for certain But it 
lacking in many vital qualities of a good 
mind. It may 
nine, but it 
vants stability, 


purposes. is 
be sharp, ferret-like, cun 
it 
character; the will-power 


is narrow, non-receptive; 
is inert for any persistence in a good pur 
pose. As soon as the man attempts to 
put life into normal 
finds that his intellect is unable to serve 
him. In short, vice, vicious thinking, 
has impaired his powers. 

Vou. LXXII. 31 


his conditions, he 


No. 429 
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Of course his moral nature is in perfect 
ical 
He has not only lost any impulse: 
right 


sympathy with hi and mental 


Ss phy ~ 
State 


to choose between and wrong. he 


diserimina 
He } 


hature, 


has iv lost the power ol 


ting veen right and wrong re 


fers Everything in his 


DY 


long habit, gravitates toward the bad and 


the base The with 


His 


Dor 


man cousistent 


is 
mind is and 


lv. The 


himself 


as sluggish 


brutal as his moral nature is 


It is 
than 


warped and debilitated. easier for 


such a person to ado wrong Lo do 


base IV than t 
to 


right, to live 
And he 


change. 


o live ele anly. 
hates etfort 


Well 


a radical one 


to 


elfort 


make uny 


he May, for the 


must be 


No uP 


‘eform | 


for such a man, if you propose to 
m, improved physical conditions 


are not enough Good food, wholesome 


lodgings, pure air, regular work, will make 


him more decent, in a manner increase 


his self-respect perhaps, make him a more 


tractable prisoner; but for any effect on 


the man’s character, in most cases, this is 


only a pampering that will not dispose 


him to a better life when h sentence ex 


pires. For such a man, with a mind so 
stunted and warped, no amount of know 
ledge will avail to supply his radical defi 


His 


need learning as it needs discipline, 


ciencies. mind does not so much 


the 


development and strengthening of its 


powers. For such a man, whose moral 


nature is as unstable as water, tem 


ho 


porary or sentimental religious excite 


ment will avail to put his feet on a rock 
where he ¢ stand against 


A man 


prey 


an temptation. 


coarse in fibre, weak in will, an 


easy to vice, can be excited, can be 


will fall into a mush of 
repentance, but the mood will probably 


melted into tears, 


only be a passing sentiment. 
- 


No: this abnormal creature must have 


some treatment that will change his three 


fold nature and radically remake him. |] 


can see no power within the grasp of man 


that can do this exee pt discipline, applic dl 


to the body, to the mind, to the moral 


sense, simultaneously, and so long con 


tinued that body, mind, and soul get new 


fixed habits. Individuals doubtless are 


sometimes, as I said, reformed by kind- 
ness, Dy sympathy, by favorable environ 
ment, by a chance seed falling into their 
hearts. But for the most of the criminal 
class in our prisons I see no hope of any 
of 


except by the sort of discipline I speak of. 


considerable improvement condition 
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Let us see how this ought to work upon 
the man—how, in fact. it has worked in 
one institution with which we are famil 
iar. Ido not refer to this institution for 
the sake of saying anything of the tact 
and skill of its manager, but to call your 
attention to the philosophic basis upon 
which his effort rests. For it is very im 
portant that the facet should be recognized 
that a principle is involved in the attempt 
at the Elmira Reformatory which is en 
tirely independent of the adaptability of 
its manager to deal with men. Of course 
much depends upon the man in any sys- 
tem orinstitution. In teaching deaf-mutes 
there is great difference in the power of 
men to awaken inert faculties. We may 
have a good system of municipal govern- 
ment the working of which may be de 
feated by a bad or incompetent mayor, or 
we may havea defective system which may 
vield fair results with a competent, honest 
executive; but it remains true that a good 
system will eventually give the best re- 
sults. What I am concerned to say about 
Elmira is that the system is philosophical, 
and capable, with modifications here and 
there, of universal application. 

[ will not here enter upon the question, 
which is a question by itself, whether it is 
worth while to attempt to reform the crim 
inal class, any further than to remark that 
it is better economy for the tax payer to 
spend money in this way, with such re- 
sults as are demonstrable, than to pay 
more money for handling the criminal 
class the way we handle it now. The cost 
of reforming a certain number of crim- 
inals, who are to some extent self-support- 
ing while in confinement, is less than the 
cost of watching, catching, trying, and im- 
prisoning them, on shorter or longer sen- 
tences, over and over again, to say nothing 
of their depredations on society. Nor will 
[say anything of the labor-reform demand 
that prison labor must produce nothing 
that free labor might produce, except to 
point out the absurdity of the position that 
honest men should be taxed for the lodg- 
ing, feeding, and clothing of willful crim- 
inals in idleness. 

In order to reform any person addicted 
to evil living, an adequate motive must be 
offered. At Elmira the powerful motive 
is the desire of regaining liberty. This 
would seem enough, but it is not always 
sufficient to arouse ambition in a sluggish 
nature, especially when the period of in- 
carceration is fixed and is short. This 





motive, then, has to be supplemented by 
others. A way must be found to arous: 
the sluggish body and interest the dormant 
mind. It is sometimes long before this 
Way can be discovered. These ruined na- 
tures have often very little that can be ap 
pealed to successfully. But I believe the: 

is in most men and women, however de- 
craded, the seed of a better life. The first 
step will probably be the awakening an 
interest in something outside themselves 
not a purpose of change, but simply an 
interest. It may be a desire to learn tly 
alphabet, or an awakened taste for read- 
ing, or a little inclination to know some 
thing. It may be a pride in personal ap 
pearance, or a wish to get commendation 
for good behavior, or a dawning sense of 
the agreeableness of order, neatness,clean- 
liness. Or it may be some pleasure in a 
discovered power to do well a piece of 
work, This interest, once aroused, can be 
stimulated by various incitements, slight 
rewards of promotion, the fear of social 
degradation; and this path of doing well 
will become powerfully attractive when it 
is seen to be the path, and the only one, to 
liberty. But this interest in any form, 
with even the prize of liberation, can not 
be depended on to last. The will of the 
criminal is weak and vacillating. He can 
not be depended on, he can not depend 
upon himself, for continuance. He may 
fail and fall again and again. The only 
remedy in his case—and it is the common 
case—is to keep him at it, keep him trying, 
until a habit is formed, until his will is 
strengthened, until, in fact, it is mentally 
and physically just as easy for him to live 
a normal, healthful life as it was to live a 
disorderly life. 

In the life that is required of him under 
the Elmira system it is very difficult for a 
man to sham. The study, the work, the 
behavior, demanded of him continuous 
ly almost preclude hypocrisy. The neo 
phyte may try to pass himself off as do 
cile, and even as pious, but no deceit lasts 
long under this severe, exacting, trying 
discipline, which is applied equally to his 
attention in the workshop, his alertness 
in school, and to all the details of his per 
sonal behavior and appearance. The re 
quirements are too rigid. If the man does 
not put himself willingly and honestly 
into harmony with his position, he is pret 
ty certain to break down and go back into 
the harder conditions of prison life. These 
he finds very unwelcome after a taste of 




















ymething better, and he tries again, with 
a new resolution. The pressure is inces 
nt. The incentive of liberty, better ap 
hended as he gets into a normal state, 
ways inviting him. Meanwhile hab 

is doing its work. He can continue 


onger in a straight course He begins to 


feel in all his renovated phy sical and mor 
il nature not only the desire for liberty, 
mut a longing, however faint, to make a 
nan of himself. 

The important thing, as necessary in 

is system to getting out of confinement 
is to becoming a man, is the formation 
of habit. And here is where the notion 
of an indeterminate sentence comes in as 


the only condition of forming a fixed 


habit. 

An indeterminate sentence is the sen 
tence of a convict to confinement until in 
the judgment of some tribunal he is fit to 
vo out into society again, until it is evi 
dent that he is likely to be law-abiding. If 
. person is determined upon a criminal 
life, the best thing that can be done for 
him and for society is to confine him 
where he can do no mischief, and where 
his labor will pay for his keeping, so that 
he may not be an expense to society nor 
a terror to it. And, logically, he should 
be confined until there is good reason to 
believe that he will be a self-supporting, 
law-abiding member of community. Now 
the difficulty heretofore has been to deter- 
mine when a person might safely be re- 
leased on an indeterminate sentence. Un- 
der the present prison system, if release 
depended simply on good behavior, on ex 
ternal obsetvance of rules, most criminals 
are shrewd enough to behave admirably, 
and to even offer evidence of Christian 
conversion, in order to get release. Where 
is there a tribunal that could pass upon 
his character? The Elmira system com 
pels a person literally to work out his 
own salvation. It will take some men a 
longer and some men a shorter time to do 
it, that is, to aequire such a habit that for 
a given period they can stand perfect in 
study, in work, in conduct. Under our 
present rule of determinate sentences 
there are many incorrigible cases. Prob- 
ably there are some natures incapable of 
being changed to anything better. Let 
such stay where they can pay for their 
living and not injure society. But it is 
difficult to say of any man that he can not 
be reached and touched by discipline, phys- 
ical, mental, and moral, for a long time and 
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continuous; that it is impossible to drill 
him, in years of effort, into a habit of d 

cent living and a liking for an orderly 
life. It isimpossible, psychologically and 
physio ogically, tora person to ovev rigid 
rules of order and decency, to be drilled 
in mental exercises, to be subject to super 
vision for intelligent and attentive labor, 
for a considerable length of time, and not 
form new habits, not be changed sensibly 
aad probably radically It may be in 
one year, it may be in ten years, but ul 

timately habits will be formed, and the 
man can not, without a greater or less ef 
fort, be what he was before he was sub 

jected to this process, 

This is the education of which I speak; 
this is the education which does not fit or 
incline a man to be an expert criminal, 
but which makes a disorderly life in his 
case improbable And he himself deter 
mines when he is fit to go out of confine- 
ment and out of the discipline to which 
he has been subjected. His record shows 
it, for his record shows whether he has 
acquired new habits and is r¢ ally changed. 
Of course some tribunal must pass upon 
this record and upon the whole appear- 
ance and tendency of the man, but its 
work is comparatively easy, and liable to 
few mistakes. After release, of course 
something must be done to place this man, 
who has acquired a habit of and a liking 
for a correct life, in a position in commu- 
nity where he has a chance to maintain 
himself. He can not be turned loose to 
all temptations in face of the contempt of 
the world. But philanthropy can provide 
for that as a part of the system which has 
given him, by long discipline, the habit of 
decent living. And it will happen that 
when the community understands this 
system, the finding employment for men 
who have been in State-prison will not be 
so difficult as it is now. 

It is not to be wondered at that nobody 
likes to give employmentto or take into any 
position of trust a convict released from 
our present prisons. Commonly there is 
less reason to trust him than before that 
experience. But the case is exactly re 
versed as to a man who has been subjected 
for years to the discipline I describe. Be 
fore you complain of want of sympathy 
in the community, prison management 
must show that it has done something to 
deserve that sy mpathy. 

The key-note of the system, let me re 
peat, is the discipline of education of the 
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body, the mind, and the moral nature, 
apphed simultaneously, and continued, 
by means of the indeterminate sentence, 


lone enough to form a habit of orde rly 


living Along with this habit will iney 
itably go the taste for a better life The 
man out of jail vho has a love of reading 


and a habit of it has one safeguard against 


dissipation But when one who has been 
a criminal has not only this habit, but also 
that of neatness. of order, of wholesome 
occupation has lost something of the in 
ertness ol body and cained alertness of 
mind and an interest in the broader affairs 
of life, and has at the same time such a 
qui kening of the moral faeulties as will 
enable him to discriminate between right 
and wrong, he is tolerably well furnished 
for the conflict of life 

We are not expecting a Utopia. We 
know the tendency of human nature. 
Even the best 


ved and nurtured fall into 
vice and crime. All the children’s aid 
societies can not dry up all the sources 
of criminal life. Weshall have eriminals 
and the sad necessity of prisons But we 
certainly can practice some economy in 
dealing with the one and in administering 
the other; we can arrive at a sensible, 
philosophic basis of action, and not go 


ght, 1 


INDIAN 
XXI 


WY auc Colville came to himself, his 
first sensation was delight in the 


the turf on 


softness and smoothness « 
which he lay; then the strange color of 
the grass commended itself to his notice; 
and presently he perceived that the thing 
under his head was a pillow, and that 
he was in bed. He was supported in 
iis conelusion by the opinion of the 
young man who sat watching him a little 
way off, and who now smiled cheerfully 
at the expression in the eyes which Col 
ville turned inquiringly upon him. 
‘Where am [?” 


appeared to him very unnecessary feeble 


he asked, with what 


ness of voice 

The young man begged his pardon in 
talian, and when Colville repeated his 
question in that tongue, he told him that 
he was in Palazzo Pinti, whither he had 
been brought from the scene of his acci- 
dent. He added that Colville must not 








on Wasting our energies and disappointing 
our sentimentality by the present unphil 
osophical and inadequate if not hap-haz 
ard methods 

[ have confined my remarks to one 
topic—is there in the Elmira system a 
philosophical basis for us to work on in 
prison reform? It seems to me there is 
Observation teaches that there is little ef 
ficacy in any desultory attempts to teach 
prisoners certain knowledges, or in any 
mere bettering of their physical condi 
tion. The only thing likely to tell is a 
rigid discipline bearing upon the whole 
nature of the man. 

Well, this system is, in combination 
a compulsory workshop, school, physical 
eymnasium, You may expect to get ap 
proximately from these the same results 
that you get for boys and men in shops, 
schools, gymnasia, outside of prisons. But 
you know how much depends in your 
industrial establishment, in your school, 
in your drill-room, upon the conductor. 
There are many good schools: if you 
want a Rugby, you-must have an Arnold. 
Now in the prison system I describe, if 
you throw in sympathy, some enthusiasm 
of humanity, some trust in man, you will 
get back as a result what you give. 


SUMMER. 


y W. D. Howells.) 


talk till the doctor had seen him and giv- 
en him leave, and he explained that he 
was himself a nurse from the hospital, who 
had been taking care of him. 

Colville moved his head and felt the 
bandage upon it; he desisted in his at 
tempt to lift his right arm to it before the 
attendant could interfere in behalf of the 
broken limb. He reealled dimly and 
fragmentarily long histories that he had 
dreamed, but he forbore to ask how long 
he had been in his present case, and he 
accepted patiently the apparition of the 
doctor and other persons who came and 
went, and were,at his bedside or not there, 
as it seemed to him, between the opening 
and closing of an eye. As the days pass 
ed they acquired greater permanence and 
maintained a more uninterrupted identi 
ty. He was able to make quite sure of 
Mr. Morton and of Mr. Waters; Mrs. Bow- 
en came in, leading Effie, and this gave 
him a great pleasure. Mrs. Bowen seem- 














ed to have grown younger and better 
mogene was not among the phantoms 
o visited him; and he accepted her ab 
ce as q liescently as he accepted the 
nee of the others. There was a cheer 


ness In those who came that permitted 


no anxiety, and he was too weak to 
ite it by any conjecture. He consent 
o be spared and to spare himself 


| there were some things about the af 


; 
vhich gave him a singular and per 


s not wholly sane content. One of 
ese was the man-nurse, who had evi 
dentlv taken care of him throughout He 


( r rated, whene ver he looked at this ea 
pable person, his escape from being, in 
the odious helplessness of sickness, a bur 
den upon the strength and sympathy of the 


+ 


» women for whom he had otherwise 


made so much trouble His satisfaction 
in this had much to do with his recov 

ery, W hich, when it onee be gan, progress 

ed rapidly to a point where he was told 
that Imogene and her mother were at a 
hotel in Florence, waiting till he should 
be strona enough to see them. It was 
Mrs. Bowen who told him this, with an 
air which she visibly strove to render 
non-committal and impersonal, but which 
betrayed, nevertheless, a faint apprehen 

sion for the effect upon him. The atti 
tude of Imogene and her mother was cer 
tainly not one to have been expected of 
people holding their nominal relation to 
him, but Colville had been revising his 
impressions of events on the day of his 
accident: Imogene’s last look came back 
to him, and he could not think the situa 
tion altogether unaccountable. 

‘‘Have I been here a long time?” he 
asked, as if he had not heeded what she 
told him. 

‘About a fortnight,” 
Bowen. 


answered Mrs. 


** And Imogene—how long has she been 
away e 

‘*Since they knew you would get well.” 

‘IT will see them any time,” he said, 
quietly. 

‘Do you think you are strong enough?” 

‘*T shall never be stronger till I have 
seen them,” he returned, with a glance at 
her. ‘‘ Yes; I want them to come to-day. 
I shall not be excited; don’t be troubled 

if you were going to be,” he added. 
‘* Please send to them at once.” 

Mrs. Bowen hesitated, but after a mo- 
ment left the room. She returned in half 
an hour with a lady who revealed even to 
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iid recard ey ide nees of the 


vhich Mrs. Bowen had attrib 


a 


} ‘ 

uted to Imogene’s mother She was a 
large, robust person laced to sufficient 
1 , , 

Shapeiiness, and she was weil and simply 
dressed She entered the room with a 
waft of some clean, wholesome pe rfume, 
and a quiet temperament and_ perfect 


health looked out of her clear, honest eves 
the eves of Imogene Graham, though 
the on ere dark and the woman's were 


blue When Mrs. Bowen had named 
n withdrawing, Mrs 


them to each other, i 


Graham took Colville’s weak left hand in 


her fresh, strong right, and then lifted 
herself a chair to his bedside, and sat 
aowll 

How do you do to-day, sir?” she said, 
with a touch of old-fashioned respectful 
ness in the last word “Do you think 


you are quite strong enough to talk with 


me 

‘T think so,” said Colville, with a faint 
smile “At least I can listen with forti 
tude.” 


Mrs. Graham was not apparently a per 
son ad ipted to joking “T don’t know 
whether it will require much fortitude to 
hear what I have to Say or not,’ she said, 
with her keen gaze fixed upon him. ‘It’s 
simply this: I am going to take Imogene 
home.” 

She seemed to expect that Colville 
would make some r¢ ply to this, and he 
said, blankly, ‘* Yes 2” 

‘IT came out prepared to consent to 
what she wished, after I had seen you, 
and satisfied myself that she was not mis- 
taken; for I had always promised myself 
that her choice should be perfectly un- 
trammelled, and I have tried to bring her 
up with principles and ideas that would 
enable her to make a good choice.” 

“Yes,” said Colville again. ved 
afraid you didn’t take her temperament 
and her youth into account, and that she 
disappointed you.” 

‘*No, I can’t say that she did. It isn't 
that at all. 
for her choice. Her mistake was of an 


[ see no reason to blame her 


other kind.” 

It appeared to Colville that this very 
sensible and judicial lady found an intel 
lectual pleasure in the analysis of the case, 
which modified the intensity of her ma 
ternal feeling in regard to it, and that, 
like many people who talk well, she liked 
to hear herself talk in the presence of an- 
other appreciative listener. He did not 
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offer to interrupt her, and she went on 
No, sir, | am not disappointed ] 


k oer 
choice I think her chances of happiness 
vould have been greater, in the abstract, 
with one nearer her own age; but that is 
i difference which other things affect so 


much that it did not alarm me greatly. 


some people are younger at your age than 
at hers No, sir, that is not the point 

Mrs. Graham fetched a sigh, as if she 
found it easier to sav Ww hat was not the 


point than to say what was, and her clea 


ff } 


gaze grew troubled But she apparent! 
girded hers¢ lf for the strugcle ** As fal 
as you are concerned, Mr. Colville, I have 
not a word tosay Your conduet through 
out has been most high-minded and con 
siderate and deli 

It is hard for any man to deny merits 
attributed to him, ¢ specially if he has been 
ascribing to himself the opposite demer 


its But Colville summoned his dispe rsed 
forees to protest against this 

‘Oh, no, no,” he eried. * Anything 
but that My eonduct has been selfish 
and shameful. If you could understand 


all 

‘T think I do understand all 
far more, I regret to say, than my daugh 
ter has been willing to tell me. And I 
am more than satisfied with you. Ithank 
you and honor you.” 

‘Oh no; don’t say that,” pleaded Col 
ville. ‘‘I really can’t stand it.” 

‘*And when I came here it was with 
the full intention of approving and con 
firming Imogene’s decision. But I was 
met at once by a painful and surprising 
state of things. You are aware that you 
have been very sick ?”’ 

7 Dimly .’ said Colville. 

‘T found you very sick, and I found 
my daughter frantic at the error which 
she had discovered in herself—discovered 
too late, as she felt.” Mrs. Graham hesi 
tated, and then added, abruptly, ‘* She had 
found out that she did not love you.” 

‘Didn't love me?” repeated Colville, 
feebly 

‘She had been conscious of the truth 
before, but she had stifled her misgivings 
insanely, and, as I feel, almost wickedly, 
pushing on, and saying to herself that 
when you were married, then there would 
be no escape, and she must love you.” 

‘*Poor girl! poor child! I see, I see.” 

‘* But the accident that was almost your 
death saved her from that miserable folly 
and iniquity. Yes,” she continued, in 
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answer to the protest in his face, ‘folly 
and iniquity. I found her half crazed 
vour bedside. She was fully aware of 
vour danger, but while she was feelin 
all the remorse that she ought to fee] 

that 


ny one could fee] she was more 


and more convineed that she never ha 
loved you and never should. TI ean g 
you no idea of her state of mind 

“Oh, you needn't! you needn't! Poo 
poor child!” 


“Yes, a child indeed. If it had ww 


been for the pity I felt for her But no 
matter about that. She saw at last that 
if your heroic devotion to her” Co] 


ville did his best to hang his pillowed 
head for shame ‘if your present dangen 
did not awaken her to some such feeling 
for you as she had once imagined she had; 
if they both only increased her despair 
and self-abhorrence—then the case was in 
deed hopeless. She was simply distract 
ed. I had to tear her away almost by 
force. She has had a narrow eseape from 
brain-fever. And now I have come to 
implore, to demand”’—Mrs. Graham, with 
all her poise and calm, was rising to the 
hysterical key—‘‘ her release from a fate 
that would be worse than death for such 
a girl. I mean marrying without the 
love of her whole soul. She esteems vou, 
she respects you, she admires you, she 
likes you; but Mrs. Graham pressed 
her lips together, and her eyes shone. 

‘She is free,” said Colville, and with 
the words a mighty load rolled from his 
heart. ‘There is no need to demand 
anything.” 

**I know.” 

‘There hasn't been an hour, an instant, 
during since I we spoke together that 
[I wouldn't have released her if I could 
have known what you tell me now.” 

‘*Of course !—of course!” 

‘*T have had my fears—my doubts; but 
whenever I approached the point I found 
no avenue by which we could reach a 
clearer understanding. I could not say 
much without seeming to seek for myself 
the release I was offering her.” 

‘Naturally. And what added to her 
wretchedness was the suspicion at the bot 
tom of all that she had somehow forced 
herself upon you— misunderstood you, 
and made you say and do things to spare 
her that you would not have done volun 
tarily.””. This was advanced tentatively. 
In the midst of his sophistications Colville 
had, as most of his sex have, a native, 
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fatal, helpless truthfulness, which betray 
at the most 
id this must 


him unexpected moments, 


how have appeared in his 
suuntenanee. The lady rose haughtily. 
e had apparently been considering him, 
it. after all, she must have 


eel really 


} 
ne her daughter. ‘I 


} 
msideri 


f anythin j 
the ec a 


kind was ase,” she 
the 
lve. It’s quite enough for me to 

it. And allow me to say, Mr. Col 


ville. that it would have been far kinder 


the sald, 


vou yare her killing 


to S} 


In you 
“Ah, think, my dear madam!” he ex 
‘* How could 12” 


She did think, evidently, and when she 


, 3 
Ci uimed. 


spoke it was with a generous emotion, in 
which there was no trace of pique 

‘You couldn't. You have done right; 
[ feel that, and I will trust you to say any 
thing you will to my daughter.” 
Shall I see her?” 


to 


‘To your daughter ? 
‘She came with me. 
beg your forgiveness.” 


Colville lay silent. 


She wished 


‘*There is no for 
civeness to be asked or granted,” he said 
at length. ‘‘Why 


pain of seeing me ? 


should she suffer the 
for it 
What do you think ? 
it do her any good hereafter? 1 
care for myself.” 
‘I don't 
Mrs. Graham. 


would be no 
Will 
don't 


thing else. 


what to think,” said 
‘She is a strange child. 
She may have some idea of reparation.” 


know 


‘*Oh, beseech her from me not to im 
agine that any reparation is due! Where 
there an error there must be 
blame; but wherever it lies in ours, 1 am 
sure it isn’t at Tell her I say 
tell her that I acquit her with all my 
that I 
am not unhappy, but glad for her sake 
and my that this it 
He stretched his left hand across 
the coverlet to her, and said, with the fee 
bleness of exhaustion: ‘‘Good-by. 
her good-by for me.” 


has been 


her door. 
this: 
heart of every shadow of wrong; 
own has ended as 


has.” 
r>: 
Bid 


Mrs. Graham pressed his hand and went 
out. A moment after the door was flung 
open, and Imogene burst into the room. 
She threw herself on her knees beside his 
bed. ‘‘I will pray to you!” she said, her 
face intense with the passions working in 
her soul. She seemed choking with words 
which would not come; then, with an in 
articulate cry that must stand for all, she 
caught up the hand that lay limp on the 
coverlet; she crushed it against her lips, 
and ran out of the room. 
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He sank into adeathlytorpor, the phys 
ical refusal of h 
of had passed 
from it, little Effie 
toeing about the 


to take account 
\\ hen he 


a , 
Bowen was airily tip 


is brain 


what woke 


room, fondly retouching 
its perfect order 
felt 


softly under 


He closed his ¢ ves, and 
her come to him and smoothe the sheet 
Then he 
ing with clasped hands ad 


“f 
U. 


his chin. knew she 


be 


must 


miring ( pome one called her 


in W hispe r from the door It vlosed, and 


all was still again 


XXII 


Colville got himself out of the comfort 
if Mrs. Bowen's house as soon 
as he could. He made the more 
because he felt that if he 
the 
respect, he would have been 


and quiet ( 
] haste 
could have re 
of 


glad to stay 


mained with smallest trace self 
there forever 

Even as it was,the spring had advanced 
to early summer, and the sun was lying 
hot and bright 
shade dense and cool in the narrow streets, 
he left Palazzo Pinti; the Lung’ 
Arno was a glare of light that struck back 
from the curving line of the buff houses; 
the river had shrivelled rill in its 
bed; the black eypresses were dim in the 
tremor of the distant air on the hill-slopes 
beyond; 


in the piazzas, and the 


before 


to a 


the olives seemed to swelter in 
the sun, and the villa walls to burn whiter 
and whiter. At evening the mosquito 
began to wind his tiny horn. It was the 
end of May, and nearly everybody but 
the Florentines had gone out of Florence, 
dispersing to Villa Reggio by the sea, to 
the hills of Pistoja, and to the high, cool 
air of Siena. More than once Colville 
had said that he was keeping Mrs. Bowen 
after she ought to have got away, and she 
had answered that she liked hot weather, 
and that this was not comparable to the 
heat of Washington in June. She was 
looking very well, and younger and pret 
tier than she had since the first days of 
their renewed acquaintance in the win 
ter. Her southern complexion enriched 
itself in the 
came into 


sun; sometimes when she 
from out-doors the 


curled 


his room 
hair 


her te mples, 


straying brown into loose 


rings on and her cheeks 
glowed a de p re d 

She said those polite things to appease 
him as long as he was not well enough 
lid not try to detain 
him after his strength sufficiently return 


ed. It blow the head that 


to go away, but she « 


was the on 
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kept him longest. After his broken arm comes into it except when they show it t 


and his other bruises were quite healed 
he was aware of physical limits to think 
ing of the future or regretting the past, 
and this sense of his powerlessness went 
far to reconcile him to a life of present 
inaction and oblivion. Theoretically he 
ought to have been devoured by remorse 
and chagrin, but as a matter of fact he 
suffered very little from either. Even in 
people who are in full possession of their 
Capacity for mental anguish one observes 
that after they have undergone a certain 
amount of pain they cease to feel. 

Colville amused himself a good deal 
with Effie’s endeavors to entertain him 
and take care of him. The child was 
with him every moment that she could 
steal from her tasks, and her mother no 
longer attempted to stem the tide of her 
devotion. It was understood that Effie 
should joke and laugh with Mr. Colville 
as much as she chose; that she should 
fan him as long as he could stand it; that 
she should read to him when he woke, 
and watch him when he slept. She 
brought him his breakfast, she petted him 
and caressed him, and wished to make 
him a monster of dependence and self- 
indulgence. It seemed to grieve her that 
he got well so fast. 

The last night before he left the house 
she sat on his knee by the window look 
ing out bevond the fire-fly twinkle of 
Oltrarno to the silence and solid dark of 
the solemn company of hills beyond. 
They had not lighted the lamps because 
of the mosquitoes, and they had talked 
till her head dropped against his shoulder. 

Mrs. Bowen came in to get her. ** Why, 
is she asleep "”? 

“Yes. Don’t take her yet,” said Col 
ville. 

Mrs. Bowen rustled softly into the chair 
which Effie had left to get into Colville’s 
lap. Neither of them spoke, and he was 
so richly content with the peace, the tacit 
sweetness of the little moment, that he 
would have been glad to have it silently 
endure forever. If any troublesome ques- 
tion of his right to such a moment of bliss 
obtruded itself upon him, he did not con 
cern himself with it. 

‘*We shall have another hot day, to- 
morrow,” said Mrs. Bowen at length. 
‘I hope you will find your room com- 
fortable.”’ 

“Yes: it’s at the back of the hotel, 
mighty high and wide, and no sun ever 





foreigners in winter. Then they get 
few rays to enter as a matter of busines 
on condition that they won't detain then 
I dare say I shall stay there some time 
suppose you will be getting away fro: 
Klorence very soon ?” 

“Yes. But I haven't decided where t 
go yet.” 

‘Should you like some general expres 
sion of my gratitude for all you've don 
for me, Mrs. Bowen ?” 

‘*No; [would rather not. It has bee: 
a great pleasure—to Effie.” 

*Oh,a luxury beyond the dreams o 
avarice.” They spoke in low tones, an 
there was something in the hush that sug 
gested to Colville the feasibility of taking 
into his unoceupied hand one of the pretty 
hands which the pale night light showed 
him lying in Mrs. Bowen's lap. But he 
forbore, and only sighed. ‘* Well, then, 
[ will say nothing. But I shall keep on 
thinking, all my life.” 

She made no answer. 

‘“When you are gone, I shall have to 
make the most of Mr. Waters,” he said 

‘He is going to stop all summer, I be 
lieve.” 

‘Oh yes. When I suggested to him 
the other day that he might find it too 
hot, he said that he had seventy New Eng 
land winters to thaw out of his blood, and 
that all the summers he had left would 
not be more than he needed. One of his 
friends told him that he could cook eggs 
in his piazza in August, and he said that 
he should like nothing better than to cook 
egos there. He's the most delightfully 
expatriated compatriot I’ve ever seen.” 

‘**Do you like it ?” 

“It’s well enough for him. Life has 
no claims on him any more. I think it’s 
very pleasant over here, now that every- 
body’s gone,” added Colville, from a con 
fused resentfulness of collectively remem 
bered Days and Afternoons and Evenings. 
** How still the night is!” 

A few feet clapping by on the pavement 
below alone broke the hush. 

‘*Sometimes I feel very tired of it all, 
and want to get home,” sighed Mrs. Bow- 
en. 

‘* Well, so do I.” 

‘*T can't believe it’s right staying away 
from the country so long.” People often 
say such things in Europe. 

‘*No, I don’t, either, if you’ve got any- 
thing to do there.” 
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‘You can always make something to 
here.” 
some young men, break 


rom van to sing, 


g a street near by, be 
We shouldn't have that sort of thing at 
rie ? 
No.” 
[ heard just such singing before I fell 
night after that party at Ma 


said Mrs. Bowen, pensively 


eep the Oo 
ume Ueccelli’s, and it filled me with fury 
Why should it do that 
I dont 


rom our youth 


Know. It seemed like voices 
Lina.” 
She had no resentment of his use of her 
ume in the tone with which she asked 
Did you hate that so much 2” 

No; 
They both fetched a deep breath. 


“The 


Baths of Li 


the loss of it.” 


Uecellis have a villa near the 


icca,’’ said Mrs. Bowen. ‘* They 


ive asked me to go. 


Do you think of going? 


inquired 


Colville ‘lve always fancied it must 
bye pleasant there.” 


“No; I declined. 


vill just stay on in Florence.” 


Sometimes I think 
‘**T dare say you'd find it perfectly com 
There’s nothing like having the 
] 


ones OWh house 


fortable. 
of 
looked out of the window on the blue 


range in summer.” 


He 


DIACK SKY. 


And deepening 
Heaven ov 


he wonderful! Do 


used to read ‘ Mariana 


‘3s 
remember how I 


quoted. you 
in the South’ to you and poor Jenny 
How it must have bored her! What 
ass I was!” 

‘Yes,” said Mrs. Bowen, breathlessly, 
in sympathy with his reminiscence rather 


an 


than in agreement with his self-denuncia 
tion. 

Colville broke into a laugh, and then she 
began to laugh too, but not quite willing 
ly, as it seemed. 

Effie started from hersleep. ‘* What 
what is it?’ she asked, stretching and shiv 
ering as half-wakened children do. 

3ed-time,”’ said her mother, promptly, 
taking her hand to lead her away. ‘Say 
cood-night to Mr. Colville.” 

The child turned 
‘** Good-night,” she murmured. 

**Good-night. you sleepy little soul!” It 
seemed to Colville that he must bea pretty 
man, after all, if this little thing 
loved him so. 

‘*Do you always kiss Mr. Colville good- 


and kissed him. 


LOC rd 


sg ; ; se 
night asked her mother when sne beg 
to undo her hair for her in her 


Dont 


roon 


“Sometimes. you think 
nice ?” 
ice enough.” 


sat by the window a lone time, 
Mrs. 
but she did not return 


Mr. Waters e 


afternoon at his 


thinking Bowen might come back; 


ime to see him the next 


ee 
MOLE! 
“* Are you pretty comfortable here 
asked 


‘Well, it’s a 


**T miss the little 


change,” said Colville 
one awfully.’ 
‘She's a winning child,” admitted the 


{ 


) eer 
old man That combination of conven 


tionality and naiveté is very captivating 


t 


i notice it in the mother 


Yes, the mother has it too Have you 
seen them to-day ?” 


‘Yes: Mrs 


when you came.” 


Bowe n was sorry to be out 


‘TL had the misfortune to miss them 

[ had a great ‘ 

The old man said nothing to this. 
Colville 


bituated to being’ there that 


mind oO again to-night 
‘The 


‘*Tm so 


lo g 
fact is,” went on, 
I’m rat] 
spoiled 7 

** Ah, it’s a nice place,” Mr. Waters ad 
mitted. 

‘Of course I made all the haste I could 
the reward of a 
find that 


to get away, and I have 
food couscienc But I don’t 
the reward is very great 

‘The dif 
ficulty is to know conscience from self 
interest.” 

‘*Oh, there’s no doubt of it in my ease, 
said Colville. 
comfort and advantage, I should still be 
at Palazzo Pinti.” 


The old ventieman smiled. 


‘Tf Pd consulted my own 


‘*T dare say they would have been glad 
to keep you.” 

**Do you really think so?” asked Col- 
ville, 
you would tell me 


wish 


with sudden seriousness. my 
why. Have you any 


reason—grounds? Pshaw! Im absurd!” 


He sank 
1 l 
whose depths he 


back into the easy chair from 
had pulled himself in 
the eagerness of his demand, and wiped 


** Mr. 


Waters, you remember my telling you of 


his forehead with his handkerchief. 


my engagement to Miss Graham ?” 
Vos.” 
“That is 
really on. It 


off—if it 
was a 


broken ever 


were 


great mistake for 
a tragical one for her, poor 
child, a ridiculous one for me. My only 


consolation is that it was a mistake and 


° 


both of 


us 
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no more; but I don’t conceal from myself 
that I might have prevented it altogether 
*T had behaved with greater wisdom and 
adic tv at the outset But I'm afraid ] 
by an illusion of hers that 
ought to have pained and a irmed me, 
and the rest followed inevitably, though 
i was al vays just on the point of escaping 


the consequences Of my Weakness m\ 


Ah, there is something extremely in 


teresting in all that,” said the old minis 
ter, thoughtfully. ‘‘The situation used 
to be figured under the old idea of a com 
pact with the devil His debtor was al 


ways on the point of escaping, as you Say, 
but I recollect no instance in which he 
did not pay at last. The myth must have 
arisen from man’s recognition of the in 
exorable sequence of effect from cause in 
the moral world, which even repentance 
can not avert. Goethe tries to imagine 
an atonement for Faust’s trespass against 
one human soul in his benefactions to 
the race at large; but it isa very cloudy 
business.” 

‘It isn't quite a parallel case,” said 
Colville, rather sulkily. He had, in fact, 
suffered more under Mr. Waters’s gener 
alization than he could from a more per 
sonal philosophy of the affair. 

‘*Oh no; I didn’t think that,” consent- 
ed the old man. 

‘And I don’t think I shall undertake 
any extended scheme of drainage or sub 
soiling in atonement for my little dream,” 
Colville continued, resenting the parity 
of outline that grew upon him in spite of 
his protest. They were both silent for a 
while, and then Colville cried out: ‘* Yes, 
yes; they are alike. J dreamed, too, of 
recovering and restoring my own lost 
and broken past in the love of a young 
soul, and it was in essence the same cru 
elly egotistic dream; and it’s nothing in 
my defense that it was all formless and 
undirected at first, and that as soon as I 
recognized it I abhorred it.” 

‘*Oh yes, it is,” replied the old man, 
with perfect equanimity. ‘* Your asser 
tion is the hysterical excess of Puritan 
ism, in all times and places. In the moral 


ne 
wrong that we intend. It can’t be other- 
wise.” 

‘* And the evil that's suffered from the 
wrong we didn’t intend ?” 
‘* Ah, perhaps that isn’t evil.” 
“It’s pain!” 


world we are responsible only for tl 





‘It’s pain, yes.” 
‘* And to have wrung a young and 
nocent heart with the anguish of s 


doubt, with the fear of wrong to anoth 
with the shame of an error such as Lallo 
ed, perh ips encourage d, her to make 

Yes,” said the old man. ‘*The you 
suffer terribly. But they recover.  A{ 
erward we don’t suffer so much, but 
don’t recover. I wouldn't defend yo 
acainst yourself if I thought you Serious 
ly in the wrong. If you know yours 
to be, you shouldn't let me.” 

Thus put upon his honor, Colville y 
a long time thoughtful. ‘* How ean 
tell?” he asked. ‘* You know the facts 
you can judge.” 

‘If I were to judge at all, I should sa 
you were likely to do a greater wron: 
than any you have committed.” 

‘**T don’t understand you.” 

‘*Miss Graham is a young girl, and | 
have no doubt that the young clergyman 

what was his name ?” 

‘Morton. Do you think—do you sup 
pose there was anything in that?” d 
manded Colville, with eagerness that 
more humorous observer than Mr. Waters 
might have found ludicrous. ‘* He wa 
an admirable young fellow, with an ex 
cellent head and a noble heart. I un 
derrated him at one time, though I recov 
nized his good qualities afterward; but | 
was afraid she did not appreciate him.” 

‘*T’m not so sure of that,” said the old 
man, with an astuteness of manner which 
Colville thought authorized by some sort 
of definite knowledge. 

‘*T would give the world if it were so! 
he cried, fervently. 

‘*But you are really very much mor 
concerned in something else.” 

‘* Tn what else ?” 

‘Can't you imagine ?” 

“No,” said Colville; but he felt him 
self growing very red in the face. 

‘*Then I have no more to say.” 

‘Yes, speak!” And after an interval 
Colville added, ‘‘Is it anything about 
you hinted at something long ago—Mrs 
Bowen 7?” ; 

‘*Yes;” the old man nodded his head 
‘*Do you owe her nothing ?” 

‘*Owe her nothing? Everything! M: 
life! What self-respect is left me! Im 
measurable gratitude! The homage of 
a man saved from himself as far as his 
stupidity and selfishness would permit! 
Why, I—I love her!” The words gave 








INDIAN 
‘Tn breath and 
is the most beautiful and era 
best in the 
| met 
Good 


nm courage. every 


She 


and wisest and woman 


| have loved her ever since 


in Florence last winter 


[ must have always loved her! 


lded, falling from the r: 


‘she simply loathes me 


vas certainly not to your eredit 
u were willing at the same time to 


one else.’ 
I 


hand and foot ! 


some 
Wi pag 
I don’t care 


| Was 


con 


willing 
Yes 


Ww 


ling! wasn t 


as 


vou think of my 


‘AKNESS 
well to 


carried too 


1 free agent. It’s very 


n one's self. but it may be 
njustice to others is not 
the 


was to kee pmy 


the only in 
What | 


word 


- OF worst was Will 


to pre vent 


it poor child, if possible, from ever find- 


yut her mistake 


If Colville expected this heroie confes 


mn to impress his listener, he was disap 
ointed. Mr.Waters made him no reply 


nd he was obliged to ask, with a degree 


sarcastic impatience, ‘I suppose you 


scarcely blame me for that 2” 
‘Oh, I don’t know that I blame people 
There 


we 


are times when it 
were all puppets, pulled 
his Way or that, without control of our 


ownmovements. Hamlet was able to brow 
eat Rosencrantz and Guildenstern with 
his business of the pipe: but if they had 
been in a position to answer they might 
Hla i 


cll to p 


told him that it required far less 
S lay upon a man than any other 
instrument. Most of us, in fact, go sound 
ing on without any special application of 
breath or fingers, repeating the tunes that 
were played originally upon other men. 


It appears to me that you suffered your4 


self to do something of the kind in this} 


affair. We 


act with common-sense, or even common 


are 


sanity, in what are called matters of the 
\ broken 


a bad thing in some eases, but 


affections. 
he 


engagement may 
[ am 
inclined to think that it is the very best 
thing that could happen in most cases 
where it happens. The evil is done long 
before; the broken engagement is merely 
sanative, and so far beneficent.” 

The old gentleman rose, and Colville, 
dazed by the recognition of his own cow 
ardice and absurdity, did not try to de 
tain him. But he followed him down to 
the outer gate of the hotel. The after 
noon sun was pouring into the piazza a 


a long time learning to} 


SUMMER 
sea of glimmering heat, into 


Waters p! ner 


a 
salamander wore a broad-brimmec 
Panama hat i ackKk-Coa f black alpaca 


and loose tre same materia 
fended 


bv t 


Winters at 


and Colville di 
thie 
stored cold of a centul 


Haddam East lace. 


coolness Oo 


m GQOuUDLY 


against torr! Vaves not 


but by an inner 
vhich appeared to dif 
iuse itself ‘eciable 


il 


atmosphere 


I 
8) Him lil he was gone 


that Colvill in 


steeped 
perspiration 


excitement 


Colville 
and spent a 
templation ol a suit of 


adapted ) 
h sent 
Mr 
the 
pearly oray te nd 
ite 


home 
Waters 


} 1 
hia} 
bol 


iSOh, WIC mad et 


1} 
taliors Just belore 
Phe 


trousers of 


r 
il 


coat of itest 


as 
‘oe, the 
coat of Cool Ww 
= 
Pa 


Via Tornabuont 


ing to lavender, the alist hi 


duck. On his way 
Pinti he 


ug) 


home Trom 


(4240) 


had stoppe d in 
it silk o 


it 


and be 


some iuze neck-ties, of a 
s fea : . . 
tastelu ot tir which had at 


But nov 
le array on his 

light 
spirit He 
to put on something as nearly anal 


] 


| gavety « he 
the time thought very well of 
as he spread out the wl 


bed. it 
and 


seemed too emblematic of a li 


blameless t for his wear. 


ought 
ogous to sackcloth as a modern stock of 
dry-goods afforded; h 
the 


costume. 


e ought, at least, to 


wear materials of 


orave 

But t insup- 
portable in this sudden access of summer 
thin 


things 


winter 
hey were really 


Besides, he had grown during his 
tl 


vere 


and bagged about 


If he 


1 that evening, he 


sickness, 1e 
going to see Mrs. Bow 
t to 
It was perhaps providen 
tial that he had failed to find her at home 
he had ventured 
thither in the clumsy attire in which he 


him. 


e} ough eo in some 


decent shape. 
in the morning, when 
had been loafing about her drawing-room 
He now owed it to her 


to appear before her as well as he could 


for the past week. 


How charmingly punctilious she always 
was herself! 

As he put on his new clothes he felt the 
moral support w hich the beecomineness of 
With the blue silk 
gauze lightly tied under his collar, and the 


{dress alone can give. 


lapels of his thin coat thrown back to 
admit his thumbs to his waistcoat pock 
he felt cheerful 
glass. Should he shave ? 


ets, almost before his 


As once before, 
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this 
His 


of figure, 


important question occurred to him. 
thinness gave him some advantages 
but he thought that it made his 


What effect 
off his beard have upon it? He 


face older would cutting 


had not 
seen the lower part of his face for fifteen 
No 
ruin of a double chin might not be lurk- 
He decided 
least till after dinner, and after dinner he 


for fis Visit Lo brook 


vears one could say what recent 


ing there. not to shave, at 
was too impatient 
the necessary delay. 
He was shown into the salotto alone, 
but Effie Bowen came running in to meet 
him. She stopped suddenly, bridling. 
‘*You never expected to see me looking 


said Colville, tracing the 


quite so pretty ae 


embarrassment to his sum 


‘‘ Where is 


cause of her 


mer splendor. your mam- 
ma 
the dining-room,” 


‘She is in 


replied 
the child, getting hold of hishand. ‘'She 
wants you to come and have cotfee with 
us.” 

‘By all means—not that I haven't 
had coffee already, though.” 

She led the way, looking up at him shy- 
ly over her shoulder as they went. 

Mrs. Bowen rose, napkin in lap, and 
him a How 
are you feeling to-day ?” she asked, polite- 


gave hand of welcome. 
ly ignoring his finery. 

And then 
he added, to relieve the strain of the situ 
ation, ‘‘ Of the best tailor’s make in F lor- 
ence.” 


‘Like a new man,” he said. 


‘* You look very well,” she smiled. 

‘*Oh, I always do when I take pains,” 
said Colville. ‘‘The trouble is that I 
don’t always take pains. But I thought 
I would to-night, in calling upon a lady.” 

‘‘ Effie will feel very much flattered,” 
said Mrs. Bowen. 

‘*Don’t refuse a portion of the satisfac- 
tion,” he cried. 

‘Oh, is it for me too ?” 

This gave Colville consolation which 
no religion or philosophy could have 
brought him; and his pleasure was not 
marred, but rather heightened, by the lit 
tle pangs of expectation, bred by long cus- 
tom, that from moment to moment Imo- 
gene would appear. She did not appear, 
and a thrill of security sueceeded upon 
each alarm. He wished her well with all 
his heart; such is the human heart that 
he wished her arrived home the betroth- 
ed of that excellent, that wholly unob- 
jectionable young man, Mr. Morton. 
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‘Will you have a little of the ic 
fore your coffee 7” asked Mrs. Bowen, » 
posing one of the moulded creams 
her spoon. 

‘Yes, thank you. PerhapsI will t 
it in place of the coffee. 
otfer 
evening.” 


They forgot 
us any ice at the table d’hot. 

‘This is rather luxurious for us,’ 
Mrs. Bowen. ‘‘It’s a compromise 
Ki fhie. She wanted me to take her to G 
cosa’s this afternoon.” 

ve thought you would come,” 
ed the child to Colville. 

Her mother made a little face of moi 
her. 


whispx 


surprise at 
away, Effie.” 

‘“ Why, let us go to Giacosa’s too,”’ s 
Colville, taking the ice. ‘‘ We shall 
the only foreigners there, and we shall 
It’s as 
weather has di 
I didn’t see a Ba 
deker on the whole way up here, and | 
walked down Via Tornabuoni, 
through Porta Rosso, and the Piazza de] 
Signoria, and the Uffizzi. You've no ide: 
how comfortable and home-like it was 
all the statues loafing about in their shirt 
sleeves, and the objects of interest stretch 
ing and yawning round, and having 
good rest after their winter's work.” 

Effie understood Colville’s way of talk 
ing well enough to enjoy this; her mo-’ 
ther did not laugh. 

‘Walked ?” she asked. 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

‘You are getting well again. 
soon be gone too.” 

‘“T've got well. But as to being gone, 
there’s no hurry. I rather think I shal! 
wait now to see how long you stay.” 

‘*We may keep you all summer,” said 
Mrs. Bowen, drooping her eyelids indiffer 
ently. 

‘*Oh, very well. <All summer it is, 
then. Mr. Waters is going to stay, and 
he is such a very cool old gentleman that 
I don’t think one need fear the wildest 
antics of the mercury where he is.” 

When Colville had finished his ice, 
Mrs. Bowen led the way to the salotto; 
and they all sat down by the window 
there and watched the sunset die on San 
Miniato. The bronze of Michel 
angelo’s David, in the Piazzale below the 
church, blackened in perfect relief against 
the pink sky and then faded against the 
gray while they talked. They were so 


‘Don’t give yours 


not even feel ourselves foreign. 
tonishing how the hot 
persed the tourists. 


across 


You | 


copy 
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that Colville 
hat 
rather 
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of 
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‘y ease with which he could appal 
the 
erasp unnerved him. 
hither ar 
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this was an image 


than what 


wi: 


his hand upon happines 


Tl 


d thither, and went an 


ta] 
1© Lal 


iimlessly \ sound of singing float 


ym the kitchen, and Effie eagerly 
A 


> mother if she 
Madd ilena 


her, 


S mother hac 


and she from 


.’ said Mrs. Bowen: 


be back 


in time 
and Colville remembered 
propose d going to Giacosa’s. 
Yes: 

himself 


Maddalena 


\1 B P 
irs. bowen 


that he 


don't foro. { 


He had forgot 


the 


‘She sine's ballac 


is cook.” explained 
ls to Effie 
1 . | | 

learned from her mother, and ] 


she 


to hear them at first 


Oh yes,” said Colville, dreamily. 


‘y were alone now, and each 
seemed freighted with a 
deeper than speech. 


‘Have you seen Mr. Waters to-day?” 
sked Mrs. after of 


i} 


little 


meanln® 


. 
Bowen, one these 


Yes: he came this afternoon.” 
‘He strange old man. 
should think he would be lonely here 


‘* He seems not to be. 


Is a 


very 


He says he finds 
company in the history of the place. And 

is satisfaction at having got out of Had 
dam East Village is perennial.” 


‘*But he will want to go back there be 
re he dies.” 


‘“T don’t know. He thinks not. 
a strange old man, as you say. 
the art 


He's 
He has 
of putting all sorts of ideas i 


Into 
}) ople’s heads 


Do you know what we 
lked about this afternoon ?” 

‘*No, I don’t,” murmured Mrs. Bowen. 
‘About you. And he encouraged me 
that 
tell you that 


lieve—imagine L might 


speak 
[ loved you, 

He leaned forward and took one 
iands that lay i 


} 
asi 


of the ] I 


f 
] 
| 


1 her lap. It trem 
d with a viole nce inconceivable in re 
lation to the perfect quiet of her attitude 
But did not try to take 
**Could you—do you love me?” 

‘*Yes,” she whispered; but here she 
sprang up and slipped from his hold alto 
gether as, with an inarticulate ery of rapt 


’ , 
sne It away 


y. 


if 
what 1 


K 


might go and see 
the 
‘but don't 


said the 


f 


he 
aris. 
He follows 


; 
vou will 


ure released her hand to take 


1s 


d her a pace or two. 


And 
he pursue d, 


. will be my wif 


( 


S eag 


‘*Never! 


ville 


she answered: and noy 
} 
hort, while a coid | 


‘ol 
| stopped ” te) 


It 


though he eould 


ment bathed | 


him from head to foot 


» Some 
re oa 


and he could 
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Vise Lhan Seriously 


ive loved vou 
that 1 saw you this 
Heaven knows how lone be 
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And every 


Oh] 


“Even if 


from the hh 
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il 
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th il 
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| 
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Loo 
) 
vou Care d 


that 


re ( 


I must te 


Tj 


” 
‘| expected that 
cw ‘ 4 . . 

rou intended 


And 


understand ! 


ntended it 
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y)) 


Vou do love 


Ah, 


me! vel W¢ 


you lL don't 


‘ty How coule 
I blush 


that I love you. 


you understand 


| 


and burn for shame to tl 


love 
you ink 
But [I will never marry 
[ can at least help doing that, and 


f self 


[ can still keep some little trace o 
respect. How 
me, to think 
that 


you must really despise 
anything else, after all 
has happened! Did you 


that I was merely waiting till that poor 


suppose 
cirl’s back was turned, as you were?) Oh, 
how can you be yourself, and still be your 


} 


TT Yes Je 
{You are too much of a mixture, Theodore 
\l ‘olville’—her ealling him so showed how 


often she had thought 


St in" W heelwrieht was rieht 


him "LOO 
much for her, too much for Imogene, too 
much for me: too much for any woman 


except some wretched creature who enjo. 


being trampled on and dragged throu 


dr 


through 


il 


the dust 

se 
There 
SIX Month 


as vou have 
eged you 
hasn't been a 


[Ee 


ced 


me. 


dra the a 


moment in thie 
vouldn't ha 


vou,” 


S hen ve 


W hat well 
ink that was flattering 

nothing to do 
V it I 
hel 


lp wishing 


enough! 


‘to me 


s with it I 
and that I 


SHOW 


only ho th: love 


you, 
to it n 
when I wouldn't acknowledge it to myself 
That is all. 


couldn t eve 


And now when La 
speak, and you own that you love me, you 
won't I give it he eried, des px r 

But in the next breath he implored, 
‘‘ Why do you drive me from you, Lina 


m tree to 


e up!” 


ately. 
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‘ ' 1 
Because vou have humiliated me too 


much She was perfectly steady, but he 
knew her so well that in the twilight he 
knew what bitterness there must be in the 
smile which she must be keeping on her 
lips. ‘‘ Iwas here in the place of her mo 
ther, her best friend, and you made me 
treat her like an enemy You made me 
vetray her and cast her off 

"% ) 

‘Yes, you! I knew from the very 


first that vou did not really care for her 
that you were playing with yourself, as 
you were playing with her, and I ought 
to have warned her.” 

‘It appears to me you did warn her,” 
said Colville, with some resentful return 
of courage. 

‘*T tried,” she said, simply, ‘‘and it 
made it worse. It made it worse because 
I knew that I was acting for my own 
sake more than hers, because I wasn’t 
disinterested.” There was something in 
this explanation, serious, tragic, as it was 
to Mrs. Bowen, which made Colville laugh. 
She might have had some perception of 
its effect to him, or it may have been mere 
ly from a hysterical helplessness, but she 
laughed too a little. 

‘*But why,” he gathered courage to 
ask, ‘do you still dwell upon that? Mr. 
Waters told me that Mr. Morton- -that 
there was—” 

‘‘He is mistaken. He offered himself, 
and she refused him. He told me.” 

“ony” 

‘Do you think she would do otherwise, 
with you lying here between life and death ? 
No: you can have no hope from that.” 

Colville, in fact, had none. This blow 
crushed and dispersed him. He had not 
strength enough to feel resentment against 
Mr. Waters for misleading him with this 
ignis fatuus. 

‘No one warned him, and it came to 
that,” said Mrs. Bowen. ‘It was of a 
piece with the whole affair. I~was weak 
in that too.” 

Colville did not attempt to reply on this 
point. He feebly reverted to the inquiry 
regarding himself, and was far enough 
from mirth in resuming it. 

‘IT couldn't imagine,” he said, ‘‘ that 
you eared anything for me when you 
warned another against me. If I could 

‘You put me in a false position from 
the beginning. I ought to have sympa- 
thized with her and helped her, instead of 
making the poor child feel that somehow 





[ hated her. I couldn't even put her 
vuard against herself, though I knew 
along that she didn’t really care for vo 
}but was just in love with her own fan 
for you, Even after you were engaged 
ought to have broken it off; I ought 
have been frank with her; it Was my dut 
but [ couldn't without feeling that I w 
acting for myself too, and I would in 
submitto that degradation. No! [woul 
rather have died. Idare say you don’t w 
derstand. How could you? You ar 
man,and the kind of man who eouldn't 
At every point you made me violate eve: 
principle that was dear to me. I loathed 
myself for caring for a man who was in 
love with me when he was engaged to 
another. Don’t think it was gratifying 
to me. It was detestable; and yet I did 
let you see that I cared for you. Yes, | 
even tried to make you care for me—false 
ly, cruelly, treacherously.” 

‘You didn’t have to try very hard, 
said Colville, with a sort of cold resigna 
tion to his fate. 

“Oh no; you were quite ready for any 
hint. I could have told her for her own 
sake that she didn’t love you, but that 
would have been for my sake too; and | 
would have told you if I hadn't cared fo. 
you and known how. you cared for me 
I've saved at least the consciousness of 
this from the wreck.” 

‘I don't think it’s a great treasure, 
said Colville. ‘I wish that you had saved 
the consciousness of having been frank 
even to your own advantage.” 

‘*Do you dare to reproach me, Theodore 
Colville? But perhaps I’ve deserved this 
too.” 

‘* No, Lina, you certainly don’t deserv« 
it, if it’s unkindness, from me. I won't af 
flict you with my presence: but will you 
listen to me before I go?” 

She sank into a chair in sign of asse:ut 
He also sat down. He had a dim impres 
sion that he could talk better if he took 
her hand, but he did not venture to ask 
for it. He contented himself with fixing 
his eyes upon as muct: of her face as he 
could make out in the dusk, a pale blur 
in a vague outline of dark. 

‘*T want to assure you, Lina—Lina, m\ 
love, my dearest, as I shall call you for 
the first and last time!—that I do under 
stand everything, as delicately and fully 
as you could wish, all that you have ex- 
pressed and all that you have left unsaid. 
I understand how high and pure your 
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eals of duty are, and how heroically, 
1] 
ii 


elically, you have struggled to fulfill 
broken and borne down by my 

nsy and stupid selfishness from the 

[ want you to believe, my dearest 

vou must forgive me!—that if 1 

see everything at the time, I do see 

vy, and that | prize the love you ke pt 

me far more than any love you 

id have given me to the loss of your 

respect It isn't logie—it sounds more 

e nonsense, Lam afraid—but you know 
iat Tmean by it. You are more perfect, 
iore lovely, to me than any being in the 
orld, and I accept whatever fate you 


ioose for me. I would not win you 
rainst your will if I could. You are 
sacred tome. If you say we must part, | 


know that you speak from a finer discern 
ment than mine, and I submit. I will try 
to console myself with the thought of 
your love, if I may not have you. Yes, ] 
submit.” 

His instinet of forbearance had served 
him better than the subtlest art. His 
submission was the best defense. He rose 
vilh a real dignity, and she rose also. 

Remember,” he said, ‘* that I confess all 
you accuse me of, and that I acknowledge 
the justice of what you do—because you 
do it.” He put out his hand and took the 
hand which hung nerveless at her side. 
‘You are quite right. Good-by.” He 
hesitated a moment. ‘‘May I kiss you, 
Lina?’ He drew her to him, and she let 
him kiss her on the lips. 

‘Good-by,” she whispered. ‘*Go 

‘Tam going.” 

Effie Bowen ran into the room from the 
kitchen. ‘‘Aren’t you going to take 
She stopped and turned to her mother. 
She must not remind Mr. Colville of his 
invitation; that was what her gesture ex- 
pressed. 

Colville would not say anything. He 
would not seize his advantage, and play 
upon the mother’s heart through the feel 
ings of her child, though there is no doubt 
that he was tempted to prolong the situa 
tion by any means. Perhaps Mrs. Bowen 
livined both the temptation and the re 
sistance. ‘' Tell her,’ she said, and turn 
ed away. 

**T can’t go with you to-night, Effie,” he 
said, stooping toward her for the inquiring 


kiss that she gave him. ‘I am—going 


away, and I must say good-by.” 
The solemnity of his voice alarmed her. 
‘Going away!” she repeated. 
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**Yes—away from Florence. Im afraid 
I shall not see you again i 


mI } } 1 
The child turned from him to her mo 


ther again, who stood motionless Then, 
as if the whole calamito is facet had sud 


denly flashed upon her, she plunged her 


face against her mother’s breast ‘Lean 


bear it! she sobbed out - and the reticence 
of her lamentation told more than a storm 
of eries and prayers, 

Colville wavered 

‘Oh, you must stay!” said Lina, in the 
self-contemptuous voice of a woman who 


falls below her ideal of herself. 


XXIV 


In the levities which the most un 
deserving husbands permit themselves 
with the severest of wives, there were 
times after their marriage when Colville 
accused Lina of never really intending 
to drive him away, but of meaning, after 
a disciplinary ordeal, to marry him in re 
ward of his tested self-sacrifice and obe 
dience. He said that if the appearance 
of Effie was not a coup de thédtre con 
trived beforehand, it was an accident of 
ho consequence W hatever:; that if she had 
not come in at that moment, her mother 
would have found some other pretext for 
detaining him. This is a point which | 
would not presume to decide. Lonly know 
that they were married early in June be 
fore the syndic of Florence, who tied a 
tricolor sash round his ample waist for 
the purpose, and never looked more pater 
nal or venerable than when giving the 
sanction of the Italian state to their union. 
It is not, of course,to be supposed that Mrs. 
Colville was contented with the civil rite, 
though Colville may have thought it quite 
sufficient. The religious ceremony took 
place in the English chapel, the assistant 
clergyman officiating in the absence of 
gone out 


the incumbent, who had already 
of town. 

The Rev. Mr. Waters gave away the 
bride, and then went home to Palazzo 
Pinti with the party, the single and singu 
larly honored guest at their wedding feast, 
for which Effie Bowen went with Colville 
to Giacosa’s to order the ices in person. 
She has never regretted her choice of a 
step-father, though when Colville asked 
her how she would like him in that rela 
tion she had a moment of hesitation, in 
which she reconciled herself to it; as to 
him she had no misgivings. He has some 
times found himself the object of little 
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jealousies on her part, but by promptly de 
ciding all questions between her and her 
mother in Effie’s favor, he has convinced 
her of the groundlessness of her suspi 
CLONS 

In the absence of any social pressure to 


‘ 1 
the contrary, the Colvilies spent the Sum 


mer in Palazzo Pinti. Before their fel 
low-sojourners returned fromthe villegqia 
ture in the fall, however, they had turned 
their faces southward, and they are now 


in Rome, where, arriving as a married 
couple, there Vas no LNqGuiry and no il 
terest in their past 

It is best to be honest, and own that the 


affair with Imogene has been the grain of 


sand to them No one was to blame, or 
very much to blame; even Mrs, Colville 
says that. It was a thing that happened, 
but one would rather it had not happened. 

Last winter, however, Mrs. Colville re 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Graham which 
sugeested, if it did not Impart, consola 
tion. ‘**Mr. Morton was here the other 
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NE of the least known but most re 
( markable religious phenomena of the 
age is the Taziéh, or Passion Play of Persia. 
But i 


scription of the Tazieéh it is first necessary 


1 order to give an intelligible de 


to tax the patience of the reader with the 


repetition of a few sali 


\ ‘ nt points attend 
ing’ the rise of Mohammedanism. 

After the death of Mohammed, the suc- 
cessioh Was disputed. It belonged by 
natural right to Ali, who was married to 
Fathiméh, the only surviving daughter 
of the Prophet. But it was not until the 
accession and assassination of Abu Bekr, 
Omar, and Othman that Ali was finally 
elected to the caliphate. Even then he 
Was nol permitted to enjoy the long-de 
ferred honors without deadly opposition, 
But after crushing two rivals, Ali found 
himself unable to overcome Muhaviyeéh. 
It was at Damascus that the latter, an 
astute chieftain, had established the cal 
iphate in the line of the Ommiades. 
When Ali was in turn assassinated, his 
oldest son, Hassfin, assumed the caliphate 
at Medina. At the head of a powerful 
army he marched to encounter Muhaviyéh. 
The enthusiasm of his forces promised vic- 
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BENJAMIN. 


day, and spent the morning. He has 
parish at Erie, and there is talk of }, 
coming to Butfalo.” 
Oh, Heaven grant it!” said Colvil| 
with sudden piety. 
* Why ?” demanded his wife 


‘Well, I wish she was married.” 

‘You have nothing whatever to 
with her.” 

It took him some time to realize th; 
this was the fact. 

**No,” he confessed; ** but what do you 
think about it 2” 

“There is no telling. We are su 
simpletons! If a man will keep on lo, 
enough But if it isn’t Mr. Morton 
will be some one else—some young per 
son. 

Colville rose and went round the brea 
fast table to her. ie | hope so,” he said 
‘7 have married a young person, and 
would only be fair.” 

This magnanimity was irresistible. 

THE END. 
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tory; but Hassan was a man of peaceable 
disposition, and he now proposed to abdi 
cate in favor of Muhaviy éh, reserving thi 
suecession for himself after the death of 
the latter. But Yezid, the son of Muhavi 
yeh, caused Hassan to be poisoned by on 
of his wives. , 

The accession of Yezid was accepted by 
the various provinces of the now exten 
sive dominions of Islam, with the excep 
tion of Medina and Mecca, and the Per 
sian satrapy of which Bagdad and Cufa 
were chief cities, which gave in their al 
legiance to Hussein, the brother of Has 
sin, and, like him, a grandson of thi 
Prophet, by the same mother. Hussein 
was a man of different metal from Has 
san, and he therefore boldly prepared for 
a final contlict that was to decide th: 
claims of the Aliites and the Ommiades 

Escaping from’ Medina, Hussein hasten 
ed with his family toward Cufa. Ali had 
made that city his capital; he was buried 
in the sacred shrine of Kerbelah, near 
that. city, and it was natural that Hussein 
should now rely on the professed all 
giance of the people of Cufa, who warmly 
invited him to proceed thither, promising 
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m every support in the approaching de 


sion of arms. But the Cufaites were pro 


volatile and unstable. To-day 
had 
ion to Hus 
they 
from 
Ye 
iid tamely allowed an army to be 
HLussein. 


Wally 


thing, to-morrow another, they 


sent a pressing invitat 
to resort to their 


city, wien 


yed themseives to be diverted 


purpose by a messenger sent by 


to erush There was susp 
the known fickleness of 
{ utmost 


‘ufa suggested the 


n: and Hussein wi ved to delay 


least 
Hussein w: a true 
What is 


doctrine of the 


leparture, or at liis 
; » + 
Bu 


in predestination. 


Ss ¢ 


vy behind 


ritten,”” is the 


Is \ 
Of worth is faith if it will 
Lhi¢ 

his family 


[Lussein 


to meel 


Whial 


the test in hour of trial 


with and a small 


ot horse, went Ltorth 


uli 


naly his doom. 


he heroism of Hussein was the more 


rkable because from the outset of his 


relia 


ney he was oppressed by a presenti 


ent of death stalking across the desert 


a rapidly Ove rtaking the small troop 


devoted vietims marching’ to 


wearily 


Crave 


On the low banks of the 


ny Euphrates, the scene of so many 


q } ) 4 | 
ragedies OF the long-forge thie 


aves, 


despairing band was broue a halt by 


ie army which had been sent to inter 


ept its progress. The negotiations whieh 


followed proved futile, for the general of 


Yezid, 


accep ol 


the fierce emir Obeid Allan, would 


nothing short of an uneondi 


4 
tional s irrender, preceded by an oath of 
Yezid. The 


of Hussein and all his companions also 


‘ d ‘ ‘ 
allemiance to four brothers 


declined to accept the safe-conduct offered 
to them on these conditions. 

In the mean time the enemy Jad plant 
ed themselves between the camp of Hus 
sein and the Euphrates, and to the other 
horrors of the terrible hour Was how add 
ed that of thirst in a land quivering 

The last 


camp was one of 


with 


intolerable heat. night in the 
little prepara- 
tion, of brooding gloom, and portentous 


Hussein and Zeineb, brother 
ind sister, held mournful converse on the 


solemn 


cadreams 


terrors of the morrow, the day that should 
see the destruction of the family of the 
Prophet of God. Around them gathered 
their children and kinsfolk and the small 
band of faithful defenders. Hussein urged 
them to fly while there was yet time, 
for the enemy sought only the life of one, 
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his own ‘**Allah forbid that we desert 


you now!’ they all exclaimed with one 
accord 

The attack was commenced by 
the 


for 


sShemr, 
a fierce partisan ; continued 
the 


came 


combat 


until hour noon prayer, when 


of arms During 
the 


is only recited in moments 


Liere a cessation 


the truce Hussein chanted Song of 


Kear, which 


ol extreme peri. The tinal calastropie 


was not long deferred after the resump 


tion of the struggle. Hussein fell, pierced 


With over i wounds, and his head 


was struck olf VV the Teroerus Shemr, 


who earried the 


Zeineb, with 
and children 


rory trophy to Obeid Al 
lah some OF Lhe women 
Was spared, and eventually 


Yezid 


remain e 


taken into the presence of Yezid 


acted WILK moderatllon, and the 
descendants of the Prophet seemed to have 
retired from further participation In pub 
tic affairs, content to be religious teachers 
and expound rs of the Koranie 


i 
I 


With others, who, 


house of Ali, 


vers in the rights of the descend 


Not so, however, was it 


although not of the vere 
firm belie 
Among the foremost 
Mue 


ollice 


ants of the Prophet. 
adherents of the cause was Al 
called the A 
vindieator of the 
Ali, Al Muechtar 


extermination against all 


ilar, 
venger. Assuming 


memory and rights of 


entered on a mission of 


who were con 


The 


story of his persistent efforts and marvel 


cerned in the slaughter of Hussein. 


lous exploits merits a separate narrative, 
but it } 


suffices to state here that in the ae 


complishment of his tremendous task Al 
Muehtars icceeded so thoro iwhiv that, be 
sides slaying nearly all the leaders in that 
great tragedy, and an immense multitude 


in numerous battles, he slaughtered nearly 
threescore thousand in cold blood 
Al Muchtar is, however, 


arama 


The career of 
only an episode in the great how 
about to follow, which was destined to in 
volve nations as actors, a great religious 
phenomenon directly resulting from the 
tragedy on the banks of the E iphrates. 

The world 


seemed to acknowledge the sway of thi 


entire Mohammedan now 


caliphs of the line of Ommiyeh and thei 
The Ali 


apparently forgotten, 


and his 
But 
in Iran, or Persia, the sectaries of 
Ali were biding their time. 

In Persia the memory of Ali and his 
unfortunate family was preserved with 
profound veneration by a small and per 
secuted sect, many of whom sealed their 


Successors. claims of 


family we 


hot so; 
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faith with their blood. They called them 
selves Shéahs,as opposed to the Sunnees or 
orthodox Mussulmans. The fathers of this 
devoted sect were the Twelve Holy Imams. 
First in order was Ali, then his sons Has 
sin and Hussein, and after them nine sue 
cessors who became the expounders of the 
faith. and established the code of laws based 
onthe Koran, whieh differs in many points 
from the theocratic code of the Sunnees, 
All of the Twelve Holy Imams suffered 
martyrdom excepting the last; he is call 
ed Ie] Mahdi, or Machdee; he disappeared 
ages ago and is believed to be living still, 
destined to return once more and reunite 
the various sects of Islamism. Hence the 
interest that was displayed by Mohammed 
ans of all sects in the self-styled Maclidee 
of Soudan. 

Extraordinary sanctity attaches to the 
tombs of the Holy Imams; they are re 
sorted to by vast multitudes of pilgrims; 
the dead are sent lone distances to be 
buried in the holy dust of those saered 
spots. The direct descendants of Fathiméh 
and Ali received the title of Seyéd.  Be- 
sides the Holy Imams, the Seyéds of Per 
sia have multiplied until they now num 
ber many thousands. They are distin- 
euished by turbans and girdles of green 
and black But for a long period the 
Shéahs, or sectaries of Ali in Persia, were 
a persecuted sect of enthusiasts, receiving 
scant tolerance from the numerous dynas- 
ties which rapidly succeeded each other, 
and cenerally advoeated the Sunnee doe 
trines After nine hundred years of he 
roic faith and endurance, the hour of tri 
umph came to the Shéahs, as it comes to 
all who wait and believe. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury there was born at Ardebil a child 
named Ismaél. On his father’s side he 
was descended from Muza Khazim, the 
seventh Holy Imam, and was therefore in 
the direct line of descent from Fathiméh 
and Ali. Ismaél instigated a revolt, in 
which he succeeded in deposing the Kurd 
ish dynasty. He mounted the throne of 
Persia in 1499, and founded the dynasty 
of the Sufavéhs, the greatest she has seen 
since the time of Anushirvan the Just. 
Ismaél, as the descendant of Ali, caused 
himself to be styled Shah Shéa-an, King 
of the Shéahs. Not only did he consoli- 
date Persia once more into a great empire, 
but he also united nearly the entire popu- 
lation in a common zeal for the faith of 
the sectaries of Ali. The Mohammedan 
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world soon learned not only that Pers 
was once more a vast dominant pow: 
but also that she presented a united fro) 
against the Sunnee nations who surroun 
ed her on all sides. 

Inspired with new zeal and national e) 
thusiasm, the Persian Shéahs of the ea 
Sufaveéh period demanded a vent for th 
sectarian fervor. This they partially foun 
in the celebration of the anniversaries of} 
the most important events in the lives o 
Ali and his descendants. The idea of 
thus commemorating these anniversari: 


appears to have been borrowed from 
practice established by Muhaviyeh, t 
first of the line of the Ommiades. Thi 
circumstances connected with the mu 
der of the third caliph, Osman, were 
the highest degree dramatic. Muhaviyé 
caused the event, on each anniversary, t 
be represented at his court in Damascus 
whether by recitations or dramatic in 
personation, or both, does not appea 
This circumstance very probably suggest 
ed to the Persians a similar commemora 
tion of the principal events in the lives ot 
the founders of the Shéah faith. What 
form of celebrating the death of Hussei 
was in vogue before the Sufavéh period 
we can only imagine from what occurred 
with more pomp and pageantry under 
that dynasty. Tradition states, however, 
that during the brief Dailamee dynasty 
about 933 to 986 A.D., the practice began 
of commemorating the chief events in the 
history of the Shéah sect by lectures and 
recitations given by prominent mollahs 
or priests, from pulpits erected in the pub 
lic squares, or, by invitation, in the resi 
dences of prominent citizens, during the 
three holy months of the Shéah faith 
These recitations were ealled rhozéh. The 
rhozéh recitations continue in full force 
to the present day. But the zeal of thi 
Sufavéh period, aided as it was by an opu 
lence and splendor which have rendered 
the reigns of Shah Abbas the Great and 
his successors almost proverbial, quickly 
suggested more pomp and circumstance 
in the commemoration of the martyrdom 
of the saints of the Shéah faith. Sir John 
Chardin, in his generally reliable work 
on Persia in that period, has described the 
spectacle he witnessed at Ispahan during 
the holy month of Moharrem. We are 
enabled, from his narrative, to form a 
conception of the elaborate ceremonies 
which already, in the fifth reign of the 
Sufavéhs, had become an established cus- 
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mm at these anniversaries It does not 


ypear from his description, however, 


from anything [ can learn elsewhere, 
inv attempt was made in that age to 


a dramatic character to the repre 
The 


of dramatizing them appears to have 
still 


itions of these solemn scenes 


ne only and is 
ynewhat nebulous condition. 
Every 


s commemorative period of publie 


eradually, in a 


circumstance connected with 
lam 
tion is quite subordinate or subsid 


to the rrea 


dramatic representation 


he tragedy (the Taziéh) whieh involved 
, 
{ 


e descendants of Ali and Fathiméh 
The 


rpose of this drama is to represent the 


Ali, and 


Ith 


e common destruction. leading 


ighter of Hussein, the son of 
is family. 
It is 


0 gain access to the roval Takiéh—for 


not easy for those of othe r beliefs 


So) 
e D iilding is called where the drama 
‘alled the Taziéh is unfolded for ten sue 


essive days. 


Having peen specially fa 
ored by an invitation from the Zahiri 
Youléh, a 


son-in-law of the Shah, to wit 


ss three 


scenes of this extraordinary 
rformanee, I shall endeavor to give a 
raithful deseription of what Laectually sa 

I am convineed, after careful reflection, 
that one who has seen the Taziéh has en 
joved the opportunity of forming some 
conception of the manner in which the 
dramas of ancient Greece were placed on 
the , and of the effeet they produced 
on the imaginative and more simple and 


emotional audiences of that period, who 


stare 


needed no factitious scenery or other arti 
ficial aids to elothe the ideal with all the 
wtuality of the real. 

I was invited to attend on the fifth day 
of the Taziéh. We arrived at the Takiéh 
toward noon. Onalighting from the ear 
riage I was surprised to see an immense 
circular building, as large as the amphi 
theatre of Verona, solidly constructed of 


brick, 


liveried 
before 


Ferauches, or footmen, 
the Thrashing 
right and left, they opened a lane through 
the crowd that packed the great portal. 
Entering a dark, vaulted 


rather was 


cleared way 


Us. 


vestibule, I 
pushed the 
throng, toward a stairway crowded with 
servants whose masters had already ar 
rived. We finally landed on the first 
gallery, which led around the building. 
A few steps in the twilight, and then an 
embroidered curtain was raised, and I en- 
tered the box of the Zahiri Douléh. It 


groped, or by 


163 
was in two parts, the first higher than the 
other: stepping mnto the front and lower 
division lL wa 


the left of my 


s invited to sit or 
host. l 


ishion of ve 


e 
rVet 


reciime on 


pon a superbly em 


broidered Cc the set 
honor is at the left hand in Persia) 


lls of the loge 


Sila 


ia were hung with e: 
_ and the choicest 
enriched the floor. <A 


an gent! 


vis of price 
number 
emen of lower rank occu 
back part of the 
seated 


most paint il posit 


apartment; all 


] 
were 


and heels 
not accus 


Having will 


] f } 
coneession to popular Teel 


on their knees 


ron for 
tomed to it from infaney 


one 


ingly made a 


ing by wearing a Persian kolah, or black 
conical cap, made of stuff imitating 


sheep 
i 
abdle 


SKIN | W 
of the 
the 


as to sit at the extreme front 
box, and see and be seen without 


lnterposition Of a of 
which is required in the case of foreigners 
who to 


screen LYAuze, 


are permitted oecasionally Visit 
the royal Takieh 


On looking forth over the vast arena a 
sicht met my gaze W ich was indeed rare 


and extraordinary he 


oul 


of the 


Interior 


ding is two hundred feet in diameter 


and some eighty feet high \n enormous 


ced 


the 


aomical ‘ame Ft 
and iron, springs from 
walls, giv ing support to the awning 
protects the the 


rain the ce 


mbers, firmly sp 
braced with 
which 


interior from sunlight 
ntre of the 


dome a large chandelier was suspended, 


and the from 


furnished with four electric burners—a re 


cent innovation. A more Oriental form of 
illuminating the building was seen in the 


1 


prodigious number of lustres and 


candle 


ie nee : 
sticks, all of g 


lass, and protected from the 
air by lass shades open at the top, and 
variously colored: they were concentrated 
against the wall in immense glittering 
clusters. 

The arrangement of the boxes, or, more 
strictly, loggias, was peculiar. The walls 
rarely indicated any serious attempt at dee 
oration, excepting in simple string courses 
or cornices of brick, the chief material ap 
parent, and yet the general effect was pie 
turesquely grand, the architect being evi 
dently conscious that by merely following 
the arrangement suggested by the aim in 
view he would achieve a noble arehiteectu 
ral expression. On one side the loggia of 
the Shah raised the arch of its broad win- 
dow to twice the dimensions of the neigh- 
boring loggias. Opposite, again, was arow 
of aleoves associated together by a line of 


semi-Saracenic archivolts over the win 
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vhich were concealed by a green 
and framed with green mouldings 


and pide \\ i'¢ appropri 


The entrances t 
in width, the wv L bering some 
he arched 1 is extended to 


and torty i I pect 


ited aSSaU”’ erg I COUTTS prereed 
ins tor gau 
ucture, the 


{ 


feet in thick 


» theatre 
the Torm uni 
in Mohammedan coun 
a lofty narrow flicht 
"vy a solid balustrade 
ind crowned with a canopy. 
tation or the age and 
rank of speaker suggest from what 
elevation he shallexhort they eople seated 
on the pavement below him 
But I soon discovered that all the arehi 
tectural details of this remarkable build 
ing were secondary to the extraordinary 
spectacle offered by the assembled multi 
tude The entire arena, with the excep 
tion of a narrow passage around the stage, 
s absolutely packed with women —thou 
and thousands At a rough esti 
‘it seemed to me nearly tour thousand 
women were seated on their heels on the 
{ 


earthen floor, which was made slightly 


sloping, in order to enable those in the 
rear to see over the heads of those before 
them; not that any of them could com 


t 


plain of high bonnetsto obstruet 

for not a bonnet was to be seen, 

had been seen there It wasa de nse, com 

pact mass of women uniformly dressed in 
Dbiue-Dilack mantles, each having a white 
ve drawn tight Vv ove r the head and face, 
the only vent for sight being a small ob 

long lattice of beautifully worked lace di 

re ctly before the eyes, This was attached 
to the back of the head DV a olittering 
buckle, those of the wea thier women 
sparkling with gold and brilliants. This 
is the only vanity a Persian woman is 
permitted to indulge in when abroad. 
They make up for it at home by an extray 

agant display of rouge and jewels—at least 
so say they who have seen them. Four 
thousand white heads and dark blue man- 


tles,and not a face to be seen! It is unne- 


cessary to describe the confused chatteriy 


Which arose from this multitude of f 
ones while waiting for the show to be o 
it goes Without saying. 
An amusing character in the erowd 
a quizzical old fellow with a cup and 
] is of water, doling out drinks as an 
votion This he has done for mar 


the Taziéh, in order to remind t 


that Hussein suffered in his |; 


from the agonies of thirst. As at 
Spanish bull-fight, venders of refres 
ments | te ‘en with lemonade, te 
and = kalians, * water j 
smoked by Women 

‘nline Bex Was 
arena, and what 

there stood behind the compact army oi 
yomen Most of the men present wer 
in the galleries. Tea, coffee, and pip 
were served in our box repeatedly, a1 
cigars for myself and dragoman, Pers 
preferring not to invite Christians 
smoke their kalians. But after the per 
formance began, all smoking and refres 
ments were banned as indicating a frivo 
ity inconsistent with the tragical ey 
of the drama The interval of Walling 
although long, was neither tedious nor un 
profitably employed, for from time to tin 
some zealot gave vent to a profound \ 
Ali! ya Hussein!” when many voice 
would join in, and thus by gradual «a 
cessions of fervor expectation was inte 
sified and piety inereased. The holy 
of the faithful was yet further stimul 
by the mollahs, both old and young—one 
a mere boy of fifteen—who ascended t 
pulpit in turn, and exhorted the peopl 
with a rhozeh, or religious rhapsody, o1 
the virtues and martyrdom of Ali and tli 
Twelve Holy Imams. As in acamp-meet 
ing frequent Amens are heard, so, whe 
ever some especially eloquent period 
rolled forth in fervid tones, respons 
were heard from every quarter, now 
loud ** Ya Hussein!” or anon the sound 
of some one smiting his bare bosom. 

At length a crowd was seen massing in 
the great entrance opposite the royal log 
gia, which resolved itself into a procession 
of nearly two hundred men, who proved 
to be ferauches, or servants of the king's 
household. Led by the head steward of 
the palace, they entered the theatre twe 
by two, slowly marching around the cir 
cular stage. They were dressed in black 
mourning livery. Each had the breast 
bare, and with regular cadence as they 
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with 


is Crimson, 


wehed they smote their bosoms 
r right hands. The skin w 
twice daily for five days they had re 
ited this painful The 


will remember that at the Crucifix 


perform ince 


sp ctators smote their 


| 
Nn 


breasts: if 


ages been one of the most com 
m of Oriental ceremonies for express 

umentation This procession 
1 followed, delayed a moment 
the royal loggia and saluted the Shah 


them followed a confused 


1 Arab e 


uUhison 


etly after 
W ho beat 
that 


‘d apprehension lest they should kill 


ip of men 1 stume, 


breasts in with a foree 


Ives by smiting over the heart wit] 
After 


continuous vi ‘ 
above the 


a group nude 
held in each hand a large 


ood, which they struek 


harp, exasperating rhythm, alter 


tely before them and over their heads 


last chorus in 


two groups, like the 


e Greek plays, were collectively sym 


bolical of a class, representing in this case 
vild Arabs of the 
beheld the march of Hussein through 


ailed 


ssist the martyrs in their last 


desert, who from 


r country, and bew vithout be 

able toa 
ruggle. As the last of the three proces 
strains 


ons filed out of the building, the 


“martial music burst on the ear, solemn 


vy breathing a funereal dirge. It was one 


the military bands of the Shah, and 
is followed in steady procession by six 
ther regimental bands, each striking up 
minor strain as the band before it left 


had CeaS “ 


its music and disappeared, when, in 


t] building The last band 
the 
gate through which they had entered, an 
other group was seen collecting and form 
ing. In front, facing the audiencé, were 

at their 
warriors were gathered, glittering in 


several children dressed in green: 


the chain shirts and gold-inlaid helmets 


of past ages. Suddenly on the solemn si 
lence, like the trill of a bird at night, came 
the voice of one of the children, first low 
and solemn, then rising to a high, clear 
tone indeseribably wild and thrillingly pa 
thetic, chanting a tragic ode of remarkable 
He who has once heard 


that strain can never forget the impres 


effect and power. 
sion it made. This song of lamentation 
was an announcement to the spectators 
that they were to prepare themselves to 
behold a soul-moving tragedy, the mar 
tyrdom of Hussein and the grandchildren 


of the Prophet. Other voices gradually 


165 


joined chant, until a sublime choral 
elegy peal Y arena With such 


the vast 
an agony of sound that it actually seemed 


as if these ; ‘s in this theatrie scene 


actnhally Giving expre ssion to tl 


Sol Still chanting, the troop 


slow entered the arena 


,and with mea 


} 
i 

14 
{ t 


surec read marched around the st we and 


ascended the platform There they form 


’ . ° 
ed in double ranks, and with low obei 


sance paid their sa 
There 


only 


iutations to the king 
vas no scenery on the stage: the 


objects it contained were such as 

10 reflected 
condition 3 
ittle e 


‘tawny Euphrates, where 


arouse the amusement of one wl 


on What wi ‘eally the 
Llp by 


of martyrs sutfered 
age hordes, 


the 


thirst, surrounded by say and 


perished miserably on hot istes of 


Mesopotamia One could searcely repress 
| hairs covered with 
the 


uncouth 


a smile at the « 
vold 


treasury 


beaten 
from 
the 


canopies to re prese ut 


which ere brought 


roval 
and the sofa and 
beds covered with 
the tents 

Hussein is represented by an actor 


Mollah Hussein, 


In massive robes of 


8] umed 


who was draped 
erreen and eashmi re 
His head was coy 
Dur 


pe rformanece of this dav 


inwrought with gold 


ered with a large Arabian turban 
ne most of the 
he occupied one end of a sofa, w rapped in 
melancholy reflections on the approaching 


Abbas 


was personated by 


doom. his brother by another mo 
Mirza 
was completely clad in a 
ter 
His head was 
protects d by a grand helmet of olden time 


ther, Gholam 
Hussein, who 
yvire links 


Saracenic coat of mail of 


minating in a white tunie 
He was of a hand 
some east and finely shaped 


graced with plumes 
presenting 
altogether an impressive impersonation of 
the romantic heroes of whom we read in 
the picturesque pages of ¢ yriental romance 
Shemr, one of the leading officers of the 
fashion 
After Hussein and Abbas and Shemr, the 


enemy, was arrayed in similar 


most prominent character of the drama 
was Zeineb, the 
part was played by an actor named Mollah 


Hussein Zeineb Khan 


to. ()f Cc 


sister of Hussein. whose 


He spoke in falset 


ourse all the female characters 


Zei 


were represented by men and boys 
] scene appeared 


neb at the opening of the 
shrouded in a thick mantle, seated on the 


The 


rathered in 


earth, bemoaning her fate 
of the 


camp 


children 
the 
also sat on the sand, for the most 


various families 
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part, represe nting a feature of the tragedy 
anaiogwous to tiie chorus of the Gree k 
plays. The entire performance was di 
rected by a prompter, who walked uncon 
cernedly on the stage and gaye hints to 
the players, or placed the younger actors 
in their position At the proper moment, 
also, by a motion of the hand, he gave or 
ders for the music to strike up or cease. 
But it was curious how soon I forgot to 
notice him at all; indeed, after a short 
time I was searee ly aware of his presence ; 
so interested had I become in the extraor 
dinary character of all that was going on 


before me that I f 


reot there was no scen 
ery, and seemed to myself to be gazing 
upon actu il events as they ones occurred 
on the banks of the Euphrates. 

The orchestra alluded to above consisted 
of a band of performers who are stationed 
at the top of the building, fortunately, as 

it proved for their instruments were ket 
tle-drums and long straight horns, harsh 
and doleful and startling enough to wake 
the dead. <A signal from the director at 
the commencement of each scene of the 
Taziéh awoke the confused war din of the 
kettle-drums, and instantly after followed 
a terrific burst from the horns. At the 
close of each scene the same fierce music 
stimulated the glowing enthusiasm of the 
faithful, and nerved their zeal for events 
yet more tragie and sublime. 

The act for this particular day began 
with a scene between Zeineb and Hus 
sein. In an impassioned colloquy they 
lamented their fate and eneouraged each 
other to the exercise of mutual fortitude. 
As the seene closed she sank to the dust, 
and throwing ashes over her head, lapsed 
into an attitude of impressive silence and 
reflection. Superb in the representation 
of lamentation and affliction was the scene 
which followed, when the young Ali Ac- 
bar, son of the dead Hassan, heroically 
resolved to go forth and fight his way to 
the river to bring water for the sufferers 
intheeamp. Clad in armor, the youthful 
hero submitted himself as a sacrifice, for 
he never expected to return; magnificent 
were the pathetic tones in which he sang, 
as it were, his own requiem. The words 
rang forth like a trumpet to the farthest 
nook of the vast building, and the response 
came in united wailines from the thou 
sands gathered there. Beginning in a 
low murmur like the sigh of a coming 
gale, the strange sound arose and fell like 
the weird music of the south wind in the 
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rigging of a ship careening in a da 
night on the swelling surges of an Atlant 
storm. For several moments sobs ai 
sighs, and now and again a half-suppres 
ed shriek, swept from one side of the buil 


ing to the other; strong men wept; t] 


\\ 
was not a dry eye in the loggia wher 

Was seated except my own, and I confess 
that | was not altogether unmoved DV 1 


\ 


lpressive scene, 


A milk-white Arabian steed from 


roval 


stables, superbly caparisoned, 

now led into the arena, and after reeceiy 
ing the waving farewell of Hussein a 
Zeineb and the godspeed of the ehorus 
Ali Acbar mounted and started forth on 
his perilous errand. Instantly from sey 
eral quarters appeared a troop of the e 


emy, on horseback and on foot, armed 
Arabs of the desert, who crowded after in 
fierce pursuit. It was really exciting to 
see this mad race around the arena, wher 
thousands of women were crowded down 
to the very edge of the narrow lane which 
was thronged with fighting steeds and 
warriors. But no one flinched; the horses 
were well trained, and no accident re 
sulted. Finally Ali Acbar turned into 
one of the avenues of exit and disappear 
ed, surrounded by the pursuing host. Nor 
did he re-appear, for soon after he fell, 
covered with wounds. 

Now followed a savage peal from thy 
wild war horns, and Shemr, the leader of 
the beleaguering army, appeared, clad in 
complete armor. Summoning the camp 
to surrender, he proceeded to hold a long 
colloquy with Abbas. Shemr had come 
to order Hussein to yield, before his out 
numbered troops should be annihilated by 
an overwhelming host. Hussein remained 
at one side, wrapped in melancholy for 
bodings, while Abbas, with magnificent 
eloquence, unconditionally rejected terms 
which implied the abandonment of the 
claims of the house of Ali and Fathiméh 
to the caliphate, and majestically flung 
defiance at the foe. 

After having seen some of the most 
distinguished actors of the age, I ean not 
avoid the conclusion that this colloquy 
between Abbas and Shemr would do cred 
it to any stage. In parts, perhaps, rath 
er too declamatory, it was as a whole a 
wonderful dramatic episode. im closing, 
Abbas, as if endowed with prophetic vi 
sion, gave vent toa noble apostrophe to the 
future splendor of Persia, the asylum for 


the devoted followers of Ali. These elo- 
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ent strophes called forth deep murmurs 
ipplause. Waving his mailed hand 
i, lofty scorn, Shemr, with equal dra 

stateliness, hurled at Hussein the 
onsibility for the disasters to come, 
| remounting his steed, departed. 

Now night came on; by tacit consent 
decisive conflict was deferred until the 
owing day, and all in the camp slept, 

of them for the last time on earth, 
erpowered with anxiety and suspense. 
sat while they slumbered they were not 
orgotten. Aliand Fathiméh, the parents 
if those who were devoted to die for de 
ending the rights of the Prophet's house, 
could not rest tranquil in their graves. If 
were powerless to avert the doom of 

heir children, for *‘ what is written is 
ritten,”’ they could at least bewail their 
fate together. Sublime was the idea, one 
probably never before conceived in the 
drama—two figures shrouded in the cere 
ments of the tomb conversing in sepul 
hral accents on the stage. <A very dif 
ficult scene it was indeed to represent 
vithout the aid of seenery ; but, notwith 
tanding. the effeet was solemn and im 
essive. As Ali and Fathiméh passed 
mut of sight, Shemr and one of his gener 

s appeared from the hostile army to re 
connoitre the camp and make plans for 
bringing the assault on the morrow toa 
successful issue. 

The concluding scene of this aet—if each 
performance can be characterized by a 
word indicating more of sequence than 
actually exists in the drama of the Taziéh 

represented the commencement of the 
battle. The resisting force was typified 
by the person of Abbas, who, after a ter 
rifying burst of kettle-drums and horns, 
bade farewell to the little group on the 
stage, being first invested with a white 
mantle thrown over his shoulders by 
Hussein. Immediately on mounting his 
charger, Abbas encountered a numerous 
troop of Arabs, who fairly drove him 
around the stage, until he disappeared for 
a moment in the wings, followed by the 
enemy. When Abbas re-appeared he pre 
sented the aspect of one who had been en 
gaged in a severe conflict. One of his 
arms seemed to be hewn off, and his rai 
ment was reeking with blood. Again the 
enemy pursued him, and when he once 
more appeared on the scene, both arms 
were gone, and with drooping form he 
barely sustained himself on the saddle of 
the well-trained steed, which also moved 


with languid and battered action. When 
Abbas reached the camp, he was lifted by 
wailing friends from the saddle, and fell 
on the sand a maimed and bleeding form 
As the et emy swarmed on the scene, and 


Shemr raised his elitterine cimeter to 


hew off the head of the prostrate warrior, 


an extraordinary wail of anguish burst 
with one accord from the vast audience 

At that instant the king arose to depart 

and at once the scene closed The wound 

ed man sprang to his feet, the uplifted 
sword was sheathed, and with a great tu 

mult the audience surged toward the ave 
nues of exit Many of the women, how- 
ever, would not leave until foreed to move 
by the ushers, so anxious were they to re 
tain their places for the performance of 
the evening. I was told that before leav 
ing the building the king sent a costly 
garment to Mirza Gholam Hussein, the 
actor who had personat d Abbas, in token 
of the roval appreciation of the admirable 
histrionie ability he had displayed on this 
occasion, 

In the evening of the same day my 
courteous friend again invited me to ae 
company him Throughout the ten days 
during which the Taziéh is represented at 
the royal Takiéh there are two acts or 
performances each dav—one in the after 
noon and one in the evening. On the 
evening in question we arrived half an 
hour before the commencement of the 
play. The audience was even larger than 
in the afternoon, numbering fully 10,000, 
but the general effect was of course some 
what different, for the immense interior 
was now brilliant with the splendor of 
many thousand candles gleaming through 
colored globes. Unfortunately the elee 
tric lights in the chandelier suspended 
over the stage, which might have diffused 
almost a daylight glow over the most im 
portant part of the scene, were so dim as 
to be of little use. 

The reader will remember in the histori 
sketch presented in the earlier paragraphs 
of this paper the episode of Muechtar the 
Avenger. The performance of this even 
ing was intended to present the devoted 
heroism of the implacable Muchtar,and his 
final triumph over Obeid Allah. the im 
mediate instigator of the slaughter of Hus 
sein. First Obeid Allah was seen seated 
in lordly fashion on his divan, giving ex- 
pression, in terms of insolent exultation, 
to the satisfaction he felt that at last the 
difficult task assigned to him by his master 
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Yezid was accomplished. The tidings had 


been brought him by a swift messenger 


that Hussein had perished, and that the 
house of Muhaviyéh was now firmly estab 
lished on the throne whose foundations 
vere cemented with the blood of the de 
cendants of the Prophet Soon the mo 
notonous beat of camel bells was heard, and 
a train of the ships of the desert appear 
ed They bore Zeineb and the children 
who had been spared from the slaughter, 
and were preceded by slaves carrying the 
heads of Hussein, Abbas, and other heroes 
who had saerificed their lives with them. 
Obeid Allah smote the head of Hussein, 
and received the captives with haughty 
disdain But Zeineb replied with the 
reckless eloquence of despair, defying 
him to complete his deeds of sacrilege and 
blood by murdering the remaining de 
scendants of Ali, who were now in his 
power With singular magnanimity the 
ferocious satrap forbore to take the fran 
tic Zeineb at her word, but ordered his 
cuards to execute Moslemah, a man of 
Cufa, who had been blinded by the order 
of Obeid Allah for adhering to the cause 
of Ali, and who now, led by his little 
child, appeared before him once more to 
upbraid him for his ecruelties and crimes. 
Twice the child shielded the father from 
the executioners who sought to hew him 
down. At last a fatal thrust intended for 
the father felled the faithful child to the 
earth, where he lay dead. -Moslemah, miss 
ing his child, and now without a euide, 
sought hither and thither, ealling for him 
in moving accents, until in his wild grop 
ing he stumbled on the lifeless form. He 
stooped down, and with intense anxiety 
felt the corpse from head to foot,but when 
the terrible truth fairly burst on his mind, 
he gave an agonizing ery, and fell across 
the bosom of his child. This episode, 
which was affecting in the extreme, was 
acted with consummate abilitv. But now 
came the hour for retribution. Muchtar 
the Avenger appeared on the scene, enter- 
ing the stage with majestic strides and 
stentorian tones. His armed retainers 
dragged Obeid Allah from the seat of 
power, and with contumely and abuse 
hurried him to execution, together with 
his chief adherents. This part of the play 
was rather too realistic for the modern 
stage, two men being actually hanged by 
ropes suspended from the dome above, 
and another went through the similitude 
of being beheaded, while a caldron was 








prepared for the boiling of yet anothe 
But at this critical moment it was disco 
ered that the king had left for the palac 
and the performance came to a termit 
tion just in time to save a poor man fr 
a terrible fate. IT could not help noticin 
however, that the men who had been « 
ecuted proved to be very lively corps: 
indeed on the closing of the entertai: 
ment. Although of a more sensation 
character than the previous performance 
the acting of this evening contained son 
features which were searcely inferior 
quality to the best acting of El Abbas 
It was also interesting as showing t 
scope of the great national drama of Pe: 
sia 

Not until the second day after this, o1 
the seventh of the Taziéb, did I have an 
opportunity of seeing it again, when m 
kind friend once more placed his earriag 
and loggia at my disposal, and aecompa 
nied me with all the graceful courtesy o| 
a true Persian gentleman. <Asthe Taziéh 
drew near its close, the popular anxiety 
to see it increased with each performance 
and long before the hour arrived for it to 
begin on this day, the doors were closed 
the building being packed to its utmost 
eapacity. On arriving there we found 
acrowd surging back and forth, anxious|\ 
waiting for a chance to gain admittanc: 
within the immense iron-bound portals. 

The performance on this occasion open 
ed, as usual, with the processions described 
on a previous page. The regular recu 
rence of the funereal musie and bands of 
mourners with each act of the drama 
while perhaps slightly monotonous, was, 
however, ingeniously contrived to keep 
before the mind of the spectators that this 
drama is not a mere spectacle to entertain 
but a great commemorative representa 
tion intended to keep alive the events on 
which the religion is founded which has 
given vitality to the national life otf 
Persia. 

The performance in the afternoon of 
the seventh day appeared to me to have 
been designed with consummate art, ad 
mirably adapted as it was to the character 
of the audience. While some of the de 
tails were to the European eye absurd, yet 
the general motif was finely conceived 
with a view to divert the attention of the 
audience. 

It is well known that King Suleiman, 
or Solomon, still holds a wide repute 
throughout the East for his vast wisdom, 
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in dealing with the mysteries of 
and the imperial dominion he ex 
ver the genit and demons of the 
The belief in 


» of Solomon. of 


world. the maggie 


which we have sO) 
wy proofs in the Arabian Nights’ En 
tatnments and the legends of Europe 
the Dark Ages, still obtains in Persia 
who was 


Taziéh 


Solomon it was, In all his glory, 


yesented on the stage of the 
e lively faney of the Persian dr: 


had Ity 


have no diffieul 
into the play 


seems to 
1a Solomon 
that, too, In a 


natural 


and manner that 
the Oriental 


The great king was so versed in 


enough to 


the oft of prevision, or seeond-sieht, that 
t is claimed he was master not only of the 
Thus it was 
for 
seve to pierce twelve centuries into the 


' , — . 
st. but also of the future 


extraordinary exercise of power 


iture, and desery the events that were to 


transpire on the sands of Arabia ¢ 
he and his glory had descended to 


ives % 
mb. Before us appeared, therefore, on 
sday the great and renowned King Su 
man, radiating power from his throne 
\s evidences of the 
nil and all ereated thines, he now sum 


his influence over 
moned before him demons and jinn, lions 
ind tigers, crocodiles and all creeping 
From all sides they invaded the 
to the 
that 
strictly 


and made their obeisance 
king, It 


of these anima 


must be admitted 
Is were 


d after correct models, and indicated 


manny not 
shap 
only moderate acquaintance with natural 
But they interested 
people, and therefore served their pur- 


history or anatomy. 
the 


pose. 


Havine given this exhibition of his 


power, Solomon now prepared to receive 
the Queen of Sheba with a pomp suitable 
to the rank of the ‘“‘ high contracting par 
ties,” for,according to the Oriental legends, 
the Que n of Sheba really visited the king 
with an eye to matrimony. This scene, 
while calling for little exhibition of dra 
matic talent, was 


very interesting as a 


spectacular show. To a European it was 


of especial value, for it gave a tolerably 
exact representation of the marriage cere 


monies of an Eastern court. First came 


a train of camels gay with elaborate 


( 
strings of melodious bells jan- 


housings: 
sled on the necks of these stately ani 
mals and gay tufts waved on their lofty 
heads as they marched majestically around 
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tread, 
ineclosed in 


the arena with velvet The furni 
ture of 


bound ¢] 


princess 


ron 


was earried by th camels 


and also on a train of richly saddled 


iles \ 


centive mo 


sumpter-n troop of horsemen 


magni inted followed, re 


senting the military eseort who attended 


the queen. She roval 


appeared in true 
e, seated in a howdah of crimson and 


eold, borne with her handmaids 
back of an ele 


| he Q) 


phant 
t 


ieen of Sheba having 


presence of King Solomon 


pomp esse tial to show the 
! 


both the king and the queen 


again made exhibition « 


mantie skill summoning 


audience a seene which repres 
marriage of Khassim, the 
The event 


, 
the 


son ol 


occurred the day 


final attack on the eamy 


foresaw that he and the larger | 
in his band about 


were 
stroved. There was danger 
of Ali might 


o become extinet 


sures were taken to prevent such. : 


Presuming that vounger m 


his company micht be 


reneral 


spared when 
s] iuchte r occurred, Hussein 
naturally anxious to insure the preserva 


] ] 


tion of the family while he was 7 
It was therefore agreed tl 

the 
in marriage without de lay, 
red that 
the 


daughter of 


branches of family should be united 


and it was ar 
Khassim, the vouthful son of 
and Rudabéh the 


murdered Hassan 


Hussein, should be married 
The event 


and touching character 


that very day ; one of re 
markable 
; 


to the 


circumstances which attended it. 
and also of great } 


importance in the his 


tory of Islamism, and especially of 


sect of the Shéahs By this marriage the 
house of Ali was preserved from extine 
tion; it gave to the Shéahs nine Holy 
the 


favéhs, which carried Persia to an exalt 


Imams and the creat dynasty of Su 
ed pinnacle of power and splendor 


Zeine D, 


The preliminary 
mother 


the 


co loquy of 
sister of Hussein, of Leila, the 
of Khassim, and of the young bridegroom 
himself, was of the most pathetie and im 
passioned character. The knowledge of 
the 


gave peculiar solemnity to what, under 


what morrow was to bring to them 


other circumstances, would have been a 
season for festivity and joy The two 
women to vehement exclama 


cave vent 


tions of sorrow, while the youthful bride 
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a 1 itl Hnovinge accen 


es that surrounded his mar 


ria ong thie Little bride Ruda 
" i t a il Il s I hil aqoor POUL t ill 
L cOye tter on the back of a camel 
bv A ) i rs of the desert W hen 
ee) ad on the scene ier bridegroom 

( ine li Ss alin ile 

1 ! " ) t ver Lhem in heart 
rend 1 Lalions Hussein, aroused 


Ol despair, also joined in 


majestic west \ rreat wave ol 
mourl Lo ru audience, and 
lor s ! moments an awful sound of 
ame LLLo is heara 

pelectii this crisis OF emotion as a 
1 le thine rn’ ¢ sing the per rformance 
ott ada i@ KING arose to depart. 

ld { a a Pe) ee |, 

did not see the final scenes of the Ta 


A CONFLIC' 


BY MARY 


| N Acton there were two churches, an 
Orthodox and a Baptist ; 
1 d of 





i | They stood 
on oppos s ~ 


} ! the road and the Bap 


tist edific is a little farther down than 
ie other On § inday morning both 
bells were ringing The Baptist bell was 
much larger, and followed quickly on the 
It peal of the Orthodox with a heavy 
yrazen clang which vibrated a good while. 
The people went flocking through the 
street to t irrecu iv jangle of the b Ils. 
It was a very hot d uN and the sun beat 
d Vn neavilv <> parasols were bobbing over 
ali Lit haales li d 

More people went into the Baptist 
church, whose society was much the lar- 
ver of the two It had been for the last 


ten years—ever since the Orthodox had 
led a new minister His advent had 
divided the church, and a rood third of 


sett 


the congregation had fone over to the 
Baptist brethren, with whom they still 
rena ned 

It is probable that many of them passe d 
their old sanctuary to-day with the origi 
nal stubborn animosity as active as ever 
in their hearts, and led their families up 
the Baptist steps with the same strong 
spiritual pull of indignation. 

One old lady, who had made herself 
prominent on the opposition, trotted by 
this morning with the identical wiry ve 
hemence which she had manifested ten 
years ago. She wore a full black silk 


s bewailed the 
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zich on the three subsequent days A 
though sometimes permitted to witness t 
Taziéh as I did, Christians are not invite 
to attend the last three days of the dram 
at the royal Takiéh. The events the: 
presented are of too solemn a nature { 
the profane eves of unbelievers: ¢ specia 
ly on the final day it is not considered 

visable for Christians to be seen in. thie 
building, for on that day the murder, o1 
gattl, of Hussein is consummated with a 
vividness which arouses the audience 1 
the last pitch of agitation. There is an 
evident tendency now to moderate the es 
cesses of the Tazieh; but I have been told 
that nots »very long ago, carried away 

the appalling excitement and fanaticisn 
of the last scenes of the drama, some of thi 


actors have actually sacrificed their lives 





ENDED, 


skirt, which she held up inanely in front, 
and allowed to trail in the dust in the rear 

Some of the staneh Orthodox peopl 
elanced at her amusedly. One fleshy, 
fair-faced girl in blue muslin said to her 
companion, with a laugh: ‘See that old 
lady trailing her best black silk by to thi 
Baptist. Ain‘t it ridiculous how she holds 
on showing out? IT heard some one talk 
ing about it yesterday.” 

Yes.” 

The girl colored up confusedly. ‘Oh 
dear!” she thought to herself, The lady 
with her had an unpleasant history con 
nected with this old church quarrel. She 
was a small, bony woman in a shiny pur 
ple silk, which was strained very tightly 
across her sharp shoulder-blades. Her 
bonnet was quite elaborate with flowers 
and plumes, as was also her companion’s 
In fact, she was the village milliner, and 
the girl was her apprentice. 

When the two went up the church 
steps, they passed a man of about fifty, 
who was sitting thereon well to one side 
He had a singular face—a mild forehead, 
a gently curving mouth, and a terrible 
chin, with a look of strength in it that 
might have abashed mountains. He held 
his straw hat in his hand, and the sun 
was shining full on his bald head. 

The milliner half stopped, and gave an 
anxious glance at him; then passed on. 
In the vestibule she stopped again. 


A CONFLICT ENDED 


she said to 


right in, Margy,” 
g ‘Tl be along in a minute.’ 
W here be you going, Miss Barney 


| 1] be 


there In a 


v entered the audience-room then, 
1 } " } 
riy brushed in bY the Imperlous 


t 
( 


a little knotty hand, and Esther 


t 
} 
i 


waiting until the rush of 


Oo 
over Then 
the 


She 


people Was she 


swWwiltiv back to siae oF the 
ted on the 


{ 
SLEDS 


spread hie r 
DiaCK parasol deliberate ly and ex 
ed the handle toward him 


No. no, Esther: I 
don't want it.’ 


don’t want it 
If youre determined on setting out in 
broiling sun, Mareus Woodman, vou 
iest take this it.” 


‘Tl dont 


parasol of mine an’ use it 
Want your parasol, Esther 


‘Don't you say it over again. Take 
‘Il won 't—not if I don't 
“You ll get 
That's my own lookout 
*Mareus Woodman, vo 


all the 


nervous 


want to.’ 


a sun-stroke.” 


i take it 


She threw force there was in 


her intense, nature in her tone 


and look 5 


but she failed in her attempt, be 


AUSES 


of the utter difference in quality be 


n her own will and that with whieh 


she had to deal. They were on so differ 
ent planes that hers slid by his with its 
own momentum; there could be 


no con 


tact e\ 


ven of antagonism them 
He sat 


stiffened into an icy obstinacy 


between 
face 
She held 


out the parasol toward him like a weapon. 


there rigid, every line of his 


Finally she let it drop at her side, her 
whole expression changed. 

‘* Mareus,”’ 
ther ?”’ 

He started 
Esther.” 

‘*She’s out to meeting, then ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“Tve been a-thinking—|] 
jest now 


said she, ‘‘how’s your mo 


‘Pretty well, thank you, 


ain't drove 
that maybe I'd come over an’ 
see her some day this week.” 

He rose politely 
would, Esther. 
I know.” 

‘Well, Vl Wednesday, p'rhaps, 
if I ain’t too busy. I 


then.  ‘* Wish 
Mother’d be real pleased, 


you 


see 
must go in 
they’re ‘most through singing.” 


** Esther 


or 
pad 


‘‘T don’t believe I can stop any longer, 


Marcus.” 


now ; 


1 . 
asol—thank vou jest 
Of course 
KHON 


SOL, 


have LOnEC 

Esther to 

at iast in 
‘Seems as if I mis 

Mareus W oodman 1) his time. 
She did not see hin 


when she came 


of church; but a little boy 
bule handed 
mark, ‘' Mr 
this to vou 


She 


her the parasol, W 


W oodman said for me 


ana street 


Marey passed dow) the 


toward home Going by the Baptist 
ced a 


chureh, they not 
the 


voung man stand 


ing by entrance He stared hard at 


Margy 
She began to lauch after they had pass 


ed him Did you see that fellow stare 


said she. ‘*Hope he'll know me 


next 
time.” 
(Feo 


‘*That’s old 


this 


he’s that 
lady Ss son vou Was Speaking pout 
morning.’ 

** Well, that’s enough for m« 

** He's a rea 


Margy sniff 


| good, steady young man 
t 


C¢ 
‘P’rhaps vou'll change your mind some 
day 
She did and speedily, too 
of Margy Wi 


t 


Was a SUre Pa he 


That gilmpse 


sons pre ttv, new face for 


she town—-had 
Elliot 


SOOT 


been 

He obtained 
Was a steady 
Margy 


She had ney 


too much for Creora't 
introduction, and 
Visitor at 


an 
Esther Barney's house 
fell in love with him easily 
er had much attention from the young 
men, and he was an engaging young fel 
low, small and bright-eyed, though with a 
nervous persistency like his mother’s in 
his manner. 

‘I’m going to have it an understood 
thing,” Margy told Esther, after her lover 
had 


become constant in his attentions, 
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1 George, and I ain't 


other I can't bear that 
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don’t know as I blame you much: sl} 
pretty set in her ways.” 


‘LT euesssheis. I never could bear he 


‘round that it was not I guess he'll find out 


rmined old age off Marey 


Love is fly 
butterfly 


room for anvthing else, be 

o full of Loves That 
her trailing black skirt 
nacy, trotted as unwav 


» sweet stir as a chost 


Margy could not 
there were red 

ves 
matter, Margy 2?” 
ss the little 


[ ain't hungry 

ill I guess Ul 
’ Fuller's bonnet.” 
if | was you. 


straight, if 


back of the 

her scissors 

‘LT ve done it: 

ut this velvet bias. 


it everything bias I 


ker on her mouth; 
She hid her 
in herh 
uv, dear!” 
‘Margy Wi 


} 
1 


We've broke the ¢ 


(eo! 


Ina mn An’ now lve eut this velvet bias 
Oh, dear, di 


iv, dear, dear!” 
‘For the land’s sake, don’t mind any 
woul th ly W hat’s come be 


His mother—horrid old thing! He 
said she'd got to live with us, and I said 
she shouldn't. Then he said he wouldn't 
marry any girl that wasn’t willing to live 
with his mother, and I said he wouldn't 
ever marry me, then. If George Elliot 
thinks more of his mother than he does of 
me, he can have her I don't care. Vl] 
how him I ean get alone without him.” 

Well, I don’t know, Margy. I’m real 
sorry about if George Elliot's a good, 
likely voung man; but if you didn’t want 
to live with his mother, it was better to 
say so right in the beginning. And I 


dried her eyes defiantly, ar 
took up the velvet again. “I’ve spo 


ings this velvet. I don’t see why being disa 
d to multiply himself, and 


pointed in love should affect a girl so’s 1 
make her cut bias.” 

There was « whimsical element in Mar 
Ly which seemed to roll uppermost alor 
with her grief. 

Esther looked a little puzzled. ** Neve 
mind the velvet, child: it ain’t much, any 
way.” She began tossing over some ri 
bons to cover her departure from her usua 
reticence Tm real sorry about it, Ma 
ey. Such things are hard to bear, but they 
ean be lived through. I know somethin: 
about it myself. You knew Id had soni 
of this kind of trouble, didn’t vou 7" 
‘About Mr. Woodman, you mean 
“Yes, about Mareus Woodman 
tell you what ‘tis, Margy Wilson, you 
vot one thing to be thankful for, and th 
is that there ain’t anything ridickerlous 
about this affair of yourn. That makes 
the hardest of anything, according to m 
mind—when you know that everybod 
laughing, and you ean hardly help laug 
ing yourself, though you feel ‘most ready 
to die.” 

* Ain't that Mr. Woodman crazy ?” 

**No, he ain’t crazy; he’s got too muc!l 
will for his common-sense, that’s all, and 
he will teeter the sense a little too far int 
the air. Isee all through it from the b 
ginning. ITeould read Marcus Woodman 
jest like a book.” 

‘I don’t see how in the world you 
ever come to like such a man.” 

“Well, I spose love's the strongest 
when there ain’t any good reason for it 
They say itis. I can’t say as I ever real 
ly admired Mareus Woodman much. — | 
always see right through him; but that 
didn’t hinder my thinking so much of 
him that I never felt as if I could marry 
any other man. And I’ve had chances, 
though I shouldn't want you to say so.” 

‘You turned him off because he went 
to sitting on the church steps ?” 

‘Course I did. Do you s'pose I was 
going to marry a man who made a laugh 
ing-stock of himself that way ?” 

‘*T don’t see how he ever come to do it. 
It’s the funniest thing I ever heard of.” 

‘*T know it. It seems so silly nobody 
‘d believe it. Well, all there is about it, 





A CONFLIC 


is Woodman’s got so much mulish 
sin him it makes him almost miracu 
< You ] l 
rch meeting when they had such 
about Mr. Morton’s being settled 


M ireus 


. could 


see, he got up an spoke 


1h) 


set again 1 


as awtlul 4 


ill 
any reason why, and | 
he could, He said Mr. Morton 


doctrinal; that was what they all 


e! see 


ink 
half of 


but I don't believe 


doctrinal was I never 


Mr. Morton w 


rs enougis sis 


a’nt as Most 
ht 


t treated him so, any vay lalways 


wood as 


‘than them 


they was really setting lim in ; 
Woh over their heads by using | 


did, though they did't k 
Well, Mareus spoke that 
n tting more and 
said He al 


he wl over 


lil ehuren 


oe, an’ he kept ge 
re set every word he al 


Ss i\ MoS 


id a way of si C 
lover, as if he was making steps out « 
raising of himself 


an’ up on 


vas no moving himatall 
it] that night. Finally, 


when he Was up 
him, if Mr. Mor 


vas settled over that chureh, hed 


high, he said, as for 


al 
nn 


28 } ie 
» inside the door himself 


as | 
ved 


Somebody spoke out the 


knew who ‘twas, though I suspected 


lh SaVvs, ‘You'll have to set on the steps 
Brother Woodman.’ 
very body lau@whed at that but 


Oke 


Mar 


didn’t see nothing to laugh at 


Ss} out awful set, kinder gritting 
teeth, ‘I the fifty 


vears before I'll go into this house if that 


will set on steps 
man’s settled here.’ 
‘I couldn't do it. 


We were going to be married that spring, 


be lieve he'd I" ally 


un’ it did seem asif he might listen to me; 
but he wouldn't. The Sunday Mr. Mor 
ton begun to preach, he begun to set on 
them steps, an’ he’s set there ever since, 


in all kinds of weather. It’s a wonder it 
‘ain't killed him; but I guess it’s made him 
tough.” 

‘Why, didn’t he feel 
wouldn't marry him ?” 

‘Keel bad? Of course he did. He took 
But it didn’t make any differ 
he wouldn't give in a hair’s- breadth. 
[ should die. 


she’s a real 


bad when 


vou 


on terribly. 
ence: 
I declare it did seem as if 
His mother felt awfully too 
good woman. I don’t know what Mar 
would have done without her. He 
wants a sight of tending and waiting on; 
dreadful in 
ugh you wouldn’t think it. 


cus 


B's babyish some ways, 


T ENDED 


concerned 
sometim 


to 


though 
as eCver 


try to be reCOnCILLE4 


proc 


tem yp 


“Who w: 


the conece) 


‘That that 
Didn't vou know 


‘He's got an 


oh 


men 
up to him 
ilderment, his dat 
read 
* Good Miss 


stammered out, finally 


evening Wilson,’ he 


‘**Good-evening,” she whispered, and 
stood looking ip at him piteousl y She 


was white and tr mbling 


At last he stepped forward and offered 


her his arm suddenly In spite of his re 
sentment, he could not put her t 


shame before all 


oO ope Nn 


his mates, who were star 
ing curiously, 
When they 


bent over her, 


cool 


Margy, 


In the dark, 


“Why, 


out 


wan 
street, he 
what does all this mean 

‘Oh, George, let her live with u 
I want her to I 
with her if ] 
can. Please let her live with 

Who's her 2?” 

** Your mother.” 

‘*And I suppose us is you and I? I 
thought that was all over, Margy; 
it ?”” 

‘*Oh, George, I am sorry I treated you 


So. 


s. please 
know I can get along 


try Dil do everything | 


us 


ain't 
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And vou are willing to let mother 


| | vthin Oh. George!” 

1 Cl M et The 1’¢ hot dy s 
OK 1 kiss It's been a 
ne tL, G l So vou ve 

" Ip vou! 1 ou re ! LO 

Ye 

Well, I don’t believe she ever will 

Ma > s about made up her mind 
t tad ‘ ‘ th my brother Edward 
iether or no. So vou won't be troubled 
Uhh fet ire say she might have 
peen a tt fa trial as she crew older.’ 

Y« | rie 

I thought it was your place to give in 

aeat 

Yes is. it was. Georos 

[im might vou did. T tell you 

mat | wetty miserable lately 

Poor Geore 
They passed Esther Barney's house 
und strolled along half a mile further 

W he they returned, and Margy stole 
| ito the hou and upstairs, it was 

quite ite and Esthe ry bh id vone to bed 

Marey saw the light was not out in her 

room, sO she peeped in She could not 
iit till morning to tell her 

‘Where have you been ?” said Esther, 
OOt rup at h rout of her pillows 

Oh, | nt to walk a little way with 

Creorae 
then you made up 


No | PueSS hot She's going to live 

Edward But L told him I was will 
ine she should I’ve about made up my 
mind it’s a woman’s place to give in most 
ly [spose } uuithink Pman awful fool 

No, I don’t; no, I don’t, Margy. I'm 
real glad it’s all right betwixt you an’ 
George. LUve seen you weren't very hap 
py lately.” 


They talked a little longer; then Margy 
said **Good-nicht vroing over to Esther 
Be In@® so rich in love 


She looked 


and Kissing her 
made her generous with it 
down into the older woman's thin, red 

f 


cheeked Tace sweetly. 


‘*T wish you were 
as happv as I,” said she. [ wish you and 
Mr. Woodman could make up too.” 
‘That's an entirely different matter. I 
couldn't give in in sucha thing as that.” 
Margy looked at her; she was notsubtle, 
but she had just come out triumphant 


through innocent love and submiss 
and used the wisdom which she had 
ed thereby 

Don't you believe,”’ said she, ‘tif y 
was to give in the way L did, that 
would 2” 

Esther started up with an astoni 


Yr occurred to he 


air That had ney 
fore. “Oh, IT don’t believe he would. \ 
don't know him; he’sawful set. Bes 
[ don’t know but I'm better off the 
it is.” 

In spite of herself, however, she eo 
not help thinking of Margy’s suggesti 
Would he give in?) She was hardly 
With her peeul 


cast of mind, her feeling for the ludicre 








posed to run the risk 


so keen that it almost amounted to a Sp 
cial sense, and her sensitiveness to 1 
cule, it would have been easier for h 
have married a man under the shadow 
a erime than one who was the desery 
target of gibes and jests. Besides, she told 
herself, it was possible that he had changed 
his mind that he ho longer cared for her 
How could she make the first overture 
She had not Marey’s impulsiveness and 


nmocenee of vouth to excuse her 


\lso, she was partly influeneed by t 


reason which she had given Marey: sh 
Was not so very sure that it would be be 
for her to take any such step. She was 


more fixed in the peace and pride of het 
old maidenhood than she had been in le 

young, and more shy of disturbing it. Het 
comfortable meals, her tidy housekeeping 

and he Pr prosperous work had become such 
sources of satisfaction to her that she was 
almost wedded to them, and jealous of any 
interference. 

So it is doubtful if there would have 
been any change in the state of affairs if 
Mareus Woodman’s mother had not died 
toward spring. Esther was greatly dis 
tressed about it. 

‘*T don’t see what Mareus is going to 
do,” she told Margy. ‘He ain’t any fit 
ter to take care of himself than a baby, 
and he won't have any housekeeper, they 
say.” 

One evening, after Mareus’s mother had 
been dead about three weeks, Esther went 
Margy had gone out to walk 
with George, so nobody knew. When she 


over there. 


reached the house—a white cottage on a 
hill--she saw a light in the kitchen win- 
dow. 

‘‘He’s there,” said she. She knockgd 
on the door softly. Marcus shuffigd ofr 
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01 


he 


ened it. 


was in his stocking feet 


‘Good -evening, Marcus,” said 
ikKIng first 


Giood-evening 
L ha { 


ne. SO 


1 1 4) 
an anything special to do til 
I tl I'd 
ind see how as 


mn ¢ wd te 


iougcht look in a min 


you W vett 


ing alone 


getting along very well: b 
»>see vou Come right im 


When she was seated opposite him 
she surveved hin 


air of TOrlornness ; 


Kitchen tre 1 


rroundings pitvingely 


ibject Lhnere Was lie 


After a 


mee 


tidiness nor comfort 


s she rose energetically 


said she, ** you jest fill up 


th 
tle for you while I stay 
Now 


Don't 


a-kettle. 


Esther, I don't feel as if 


vou say nothing Here's the 
I might jest as well be doing 


iat as setting still. 
He watehed her, as she 


things to mehts, in a 


flew about put 
W that 
she said to herse 


as easier than sitting 


ay made 


If that 
grad 


nervous: but 


is still and 
v leading up to the object for which 
iad come, 


She kept wondering 


it. 


il 
When the 
t down 
cain, With a strained-up look in her face. 
‘* Marcus,” i as well 
sin. There was something | wanted to 
iv to you to nieht.” 

He went on: 


‘I’ve been thinking some lately about 


yW 


ever could accomplish 


om was in order, finally, 


she sa 


said she, might 


looked at her, and she 


matters used to be betwixt an’ 
I don’t know 

little more pa 
I don’t know as I'd 


you 
ne, and it’s jest possible 
[ might 
j 


same W 


have been a 
than 


the 


was 
av now if 
Oh, Esther, what do you mean ?” 
[ain't going to tell you, Mareus Wood 
man, if you ean’t find out. Tve said full 
enough; more’n Lever thought [should.” 


He 


ind 


was an awkward man, but he 


at her 
with all the grace of complete uncon- 


rose 


threw himself on his knees 
feet 


sciousness of action. ‘‘Oh, Esther, you 


you don’t mean that 
marry me 7?” 

‘‘No; not if you don’t get up. 
ridickerlous.” 


don’t mean, do you ¢ 
you'd be willing to 


You look 


‘Esther, do you mean it ?” 

‘Yes. Now get up.” 

“You ain't thinking—I can’t give up 
what we had the trouble about, any more 
now than I could then.” 


and 


she 


by 


and I’m going to slick up here 
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"Ain't 
any ditfer« 
; At that he put 
knees and sobbed 
“Do 


1 
be 


i¢ 


I said onee that wou 


In't make 


I his head down on her 


for merey sake 
Ss COM I 


Nh 


Ing couple 


I aint 


l and Lis 


very thing had 


ar, dear, dear 


**Mareus, vou sear 


] 
Lospel 


wont 
truth 
Morton now 

* Then why 


earth don’t you go into 
and 

Don't you suppose | 
I can’t, Esther 


the 


mec bel 


house 


LILY 
lL ean't 

L don't know what 
pe es 

Do you spose I've too 
there on them steps in 
4 


tt 
SLU 


ne 


SHOWS ali ne Summer Suh 


spose | ve 


took 


Don't 


any comtort not 


ing 
I 


have rot 


vou? vou s pose I'd g 


was worth any time the last 


ten 


the 


Ve to 


chureh 


ul 
up an’ walked int 
with the rest of the 


folks ? 
“Well, Til own, 


Mareus 
why you co ildn't if 


I 


vanted 


don’ 
ir vou 
| 111 \ 


is lL can’t make myself 


aint s 


ia 
AllI k 


Ll ean't 


ure iS see 


now 


[ ain't made sti 


taken tting on tl 


Vay men take 


other 
drinking.” 
[ don’t know but you're right, Esthe 
though I hadn't thought of it that wa 
before.” 
‘Well, to overcome it 
sal Esther It ain 
for me to let you think I can 
‘* Well, we 


to-night. 


Ink 


you must try 


never can, tr 


rht 
won't talk about it anv more 
[t's time I was going home.” 
** Esther—dic : 

** Mean 
‘That you'd marry me anyway 2” 


“Yes, 1 did. 


1 you mean it 
what?” 


I 


do 


Now do wel up 


hate to see you looking so silly 


had 


vown, and 


Esther a new pearl-colored silk 


mantle like it, and a 
bonnet trimmed with roses and plumes, 


a little 
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1 she and Marcus were married in 
| 
' 
i . i ( 1 S eame ou L 
‘ 1" yu ite 
‘ 
11 
) ) ( \\ il ould 
\\ M s Woodman en 
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ed up at him was fairly heroic. This y 
all that she could do her last Weape 
was used If this failed, she would 

cept the chances with which she had ma 


ried, and before the eves of all these t 
ering people she would sit down at 
side on these church steps. She was 
termine d and she would not weake« 1 

He stood for a moment staring into le 
face He trembled so that the DV-standel 


noticed it 


He actually leaned over 
ward his old seat as if wire ropes we 
pulling him down upon it. Then 
stood up straight, like a man, and walk: 
through the echureh door with his wife 

The people followed. Not one of then 
even smiled. They had felt the pathos 1 
the comedy. 

The sitters in the pews watehed Marcu 
wondering |y as he went up the aisle 
Esther He looked strange to them 
had almost the grand mien of a con 


queror 






Chitur’s Easy Chair. 








Pay 
i mad sO erect 8 to em 
is p I s > I l Mark Of 
| Ss t if 
! ul 1 ids 
i 1 l ‘ t uwvs 
( nat 3 it t \ Sas 
\ | ol i a tu Fistato 
I i@ Wise man’s W Nn iecepted, th 
vl st rayety of nations” is 
i Ls | tance, for ¢ ern 
n pin1o) ma bh vho 
i l i l \ 1 1¢ 
I ut Athens wa Athenian 
per, and Arist wnes Was In a very 
positiy ind powerl sense a public man no 
| Pei es In New York and other 
( s the stage has not st its vogue, 
i ii { 3 fl we HAS changed, 
ie effect is deep and wide, If the man who 
ma t so l als to base 
! 1 pa that of 
wh if, in leed, 
tel as the malion influ 
( ture more subtle and insidious 
than that of law The theatre does not lose 
ts hold, be ise people will be amused; and 
the power of t theatre is great, because 
musements may be eitl “ynnocent merri- 
ment” o1 debauching demoralizing CX- 
cite t 


Therefore, when two men have the power 








of attracting thousands and thousands of } 
ple daily for months to be entertained, 
take care that the entertainment shall bes 
as to tempt parents and guardians, Mrs. Gi 
eral and Miss Pinkerton, to bring their you 
persons to enjoy it, they are men who ha 
l mused a great public power which i 





hamefully abused, and they are truly ] 
lie benefactors. It would be a doubtful pi 
osition, perhaps, that people should be cor 
memorated in portraits and statues and mot 
uments for not doing wrong. Yet the mer 
who a honored are those who, havine ce. 


tuin eitts 


and opportunities, used them fo 
good and not for an evil purpose, and it is 
this class that the authors of Pinafore and P. 
tience and The Mikado Delonge. How easily th 
might have given the fun an ugly twist, and 
have filled the public mind with unclean im 
ages! A novel-writer who proposes to ente! 
tain the public may write as Scott and Georg 
Eliot and Thackeray wrote, or he may writ 
as certain Frenchmen have written. 

The charm of the Sullivan-Gilbert opera 
pure rollicking fun." It is capital nonsens 
like the Bab ballads; the fun of high spirits 
like Irvine’s Stout Gentleman and Piekwick 
It promotes the laugh for which everybody is 
better, the gayety which leaves no kind of 
sting, the merriment which softens and r 
lieves the strain of daily life. Its satire, when 
it is satirical, is harmless and airy, and there 
is not a trace of bitterness or sourness or mal 
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It does not, like Don Quixote, laugh in- 
tions away, but it laughs away care and 
: When Pickwick was 

ng in parts it was suid that grooms 
read laughed in the stable a j 
bench 


for w season, 
1d judges 
All England was good-na- 
laughing. When Pinat first 
| in this country, a solemn professor 
to a friend that if some nonsense called 
was ever played in his city, he must 
to see it. “I have been four times,” 
s professor, “and I am going ever so 


was 


times more.” 

Vikado las been searecly less popular 
afore. Of course the novelty which 
1d new thing is a singular charm, like 
ner of a new poet, can not be repro 

That is the title which belongs to 

born, and while the others may have 

nily likeness, they can not be the first. 

touch and style and characteristic quali- 

s which distinguished Pinafore trom other 

es—if so rough a word may be fitted 

fine—re-appear in all the others. 

they all gain something by the re- 

cted light, the pleasant suggestion, the half- 
spected But, apart from tl 

s its special excellence. From the moment 

irtain goes up upon the glittering spec 

of The Mikado until it finally drops, the 

scene is drolly familiar. 

is the very world of the “ 

ha, 


echo. lat, each 


willow pattern” 
ind these are our old friends of the din- 
ervice, the tureens and dishes and plates 
| vases, who are forever crossing impossi- 
bridges, and sitting under ridiculous trees, 
nding in unprecedented postures, and 
‘king with queer slits for eyes set in chub- 
It is the precise life 
we should suppose natural to them. If 
were released from the enchantment 
holds them fixed fast upon the soup 
plates, they would certainly carry on in this 


i st 
ink knobs for faces, 


they 
which 
ion. Elia praises the artificial comedy as 
a picture of life beyond the domain of con- 
science. This is life beyond the realm of 
common-sense; and what a charming life it is! 
What a simple and jolly Lord High Execu- 
tioner! And how certain it is that despite 
‘painful preparations” after a capital 
luncheon, the * something lingering with boil- 
ing oil in it” will never harm any elastic and 
vibratory figure of the pretty phantasmagoria. 

Night after night, and twice on Saturdays, 
the marvellous Ko-ko, the man of cork, bounds 
and rebounds, and capers and plumps, and all 
the people of Titipu bend and bow and jump 
ind twist and flirt their fans in time to gay and 
taking melody; but the pleasure in beholding 
is not “an acquired taste” like that for Ka- 
tisha, nor does it “ take years to train a man” 
to enjoy the merry nonsense, as it does to love 
the venerable maiden. 

So long as Gilbert and Sullivan give us such 
recreations we may well thank them, and with 
a clear conscience, for what Charles Lamb 
called “ the true scenic delight, the escape from 
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life, the oblivion of consequences, the holiday 
barring out of the pedant Re flection, those 
Saturnalia of two or three brief hours well 
won from the world.” 

While the whole world goes and laughs at 
The Mikado, and goes constantly and with un- 
flagging delight, Mr. Wallack, the ace omplish- 
ed manager and admirable actor, says, * New- 
Yorkers amusement 


lovers, but not theatre 
goers in the true of the term.” He was 
speaking of his production of The Rivals, with 
the unrivalied Sir Anthony Absolute of Mr. 


Gilbert, a production 


are 


senst 


Which was as good as 


I 
could now be made upon the English-speaking 


stage, and yet the houses were never crowded 
The classic * old comedy” languished for prop- 
er attendance, wl : 

trash as Adonis’ 
with eager and 
why, said the 
not 


ile just beyond “such utter 
tilled the house every night 
applauding audience s, And 
manager, should the manager 
resort to trash if it will draw the crowd 
which passes by Zhe Rivals unheeding ? Peo- 
cry that we degrade the art if we offer 
* and when we produce a fine old com- 
edy, they leave the house empty. No, sir; it 
is not the manager who degrades the theatre 
by “trash”; it is the public which crowds to 
hear “trash,” and shouts over it, and bespeaks 
its place two weeks in advance, “No, si 
New York knows nothing and cares nothing 
for the theatre in its true sense.” 

Yet, within a stone’s-throw of Mr. Wallack’s 
theatre. the theatres in which The Mikado and 
Adonis and other forms of nonsense are offered 
are nightly thronged. With pardonable pro 
fessional pride, Mr. Wallack holds that the tra- 
dition of the theatre determines what the the- 
atre truly is. The theatre of Liston and Palmer 
upon the stage, and Hazlitt and Lamb in the 
pit; the theatre of Edmund Kean and Mun- 
den, of Shakespeare and Sheridan, and of the 
memoirs an the theatre which in 
this country Gulian Verplanck attended, and 
the feeling tor which gave the name Old Drury 
to the old Park—this is the theatre which the 
manager has in mind, and a capital theatre it 
was, 


sir: 


| an cdotes: 


There was nothing more enticing to the 
theatrical taste of fifty years ago than an an 
nouncement of a series of old comedies—classic 
old comedies—Speed the Plough, and She Stoops 
to Conque r, and the Sch val for Seandal, and The 
Rivals ; 
the cast, these took the town, and the prospect 
of pleasure was son thing like that of a few 
years before in a new work by the author of 
Waverley. To sce coupled with the announce- 
ment the names of Finn and Placide, for in- 
stance, gave a pleasure which the name of very 
few comedians now imparts. 

Then there were the nights of high tragedy 
—the legitimate—the tragedy to which no ex- 
ception could be taken by any person of truly 
classical taste. Shakespeare, of course, and 
Massinger, and Venice Preserved, and even the 
Iron Chest, and such dramas as Fazio and Vir- 


if only there were some good names in 








Scsiasilas 
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ginius ; and if Fanny Kemble were the Juliet, 
or Ellen Tree the lon, that was the theatre in 
the true sense—the theatre of the fathers. the 
theatre of Garrick and Mrs. Siddons and John 
which Managet 
Wallack had in mind, and the tone of his re 


Kemble This is the theat 


marks recalls those of Gibbon in describing 
the theatre of Rome when Alaric occupied the 
city. The tragic and comic Muse of the Ro- 
mans, he says,“ had been almost silent since 
the fall of the republic, and their place was un- 


worthily occupied by licentious farce, effem 
inate music, and splendid pageantry.” 

But, as the manager truly says, it is the au 
lience, not the stage, that makes the theatre. 


The manager is a merchant, lice all other 


traders. He supplies what the public taste 
demands; and what determines that demand, 
who shall say There are a dozen or more 
t 


theatres open every evening in New York. 
If you read the bill of the play, it is evident 


that public opinion in New York does not de 


mand the legitimate drama An actor of 
power, like Salvini, will, indeed, attract an au 
dience to see Othello or Cori la WR, Sut it 


is the actor, not the drama, which draws them. 
Forrest as the Gladiator equally charmed the 
multitude. Can we say more than that the 
taste of an older day demanded the traditional 
tragedy or comedy, and that taste made the 
oldertheatre? But the taste of to-day demands 
fun, burl sque, * characte! dramas,” and pre t- 
ty spectacle, and that taste makes the theatre 
of to-day 

It is, however, on the other side, true of the 
stage as of the newspaper, that if it must con- 
form to the prevai ine taste, it ean yet some- 
what modify and direct the taste. As we have 
} ist said of The Mikad » it might have been a 
doubtful opéra bow ff The moral seems to 
be that the current can not be stemmed, but 
it can be euided. If the public will not be 
amused by the old comedy, and demands more 
‘ollicking fun, the demand may be satisfied 
With healthful gayety and “innocent merri 


ment.” There are some old theatre-goers of 


im enrlic neration still lingering among us 


I 
who will secretly confess that even in the 
palmy days of the legitimate drama their chief 
delight was in the afterpiece. Many an habitueé 
of the old Park yawned respec tably over the 
‘correct thing” in five acts, who enjoyed to the 
utmost Raising the Wind, or, in later days, Box 
and Coa 

It was always doubtful whether chess was 
a recreation, and it was equally questionable 
whether seeing Sir Giles Overreach and Sir 
Edward Mortimer could be properly described 
asanamusement. Sir Luciusand Sir Anthony, 
indeed, were most entertaining—but, Mr. Man- 
ager, the fashion of fun changeth. 

Shelley,in speaking of one of his heroines, 
describes her as “one of Shakespeare’s wo- 
men,” and Emerson constantly commends us 
to Plutarch’s men. It is therefore a little 
startling to read in a Western journal that 





Plutarch’s men are crowded out of the mi 
of young Americans by the images of Lin 
and Grant. Against this view Shelley 
supplies 2 comfortable thought: ‘ 


“True love in this differs from gold and cela 


Ihat to divide is not to take away,” 


Those laurels of Miltiades not only secured | 
to heroic remembrance, but they also emb 
ed Themistocles. Lincoln and Grant 1 
send us back to Plutarch than obseure his ¢ 
lery. One of their greatest services is that 
revealing to us the truth that the essentia 
noble and heroic qualities are always the sar 
The time and the circumstance differ, not t 
very man. Emerson found in Lincoln 
shrewdness of sop. Have we not seen 
Grant the magnanimity of Fabius ? 

But the paper of which we speak remart 
that it is sadly true that Percival is a forg 
ten poet, and then, seizing a promiscuo 
assortment of names, exclaims that Chai 


Sprague, William Wirt, Washington Irving 
and Jack Downing may be referred to as | 
gotten authors. But this is the luxury 
woe Vhy should not Percival be a fore 
ten poet? That is to say, what is there i 
the verse of Percival that should comma 
interest and attention to-day? He was 
udmirably and remarkably accomplished ma 
and a most excellent gentleman, and his nam 
is very familiar in the reading-books of 
time when certain grandfathers of to-day w 
going to school. But be was a noted p 
not because he took rank with his contemp 
raries-—with Byron and Scott and Keats at 
Shelley and Coleridge and Wordsworth 
because there were very few Americans wl 
wrote verses, and our fathers patriotically st 
by them. 

Grenville Mellen is a forgotten poet also 
If the gentle reader will turn the pages ot 
Kettell, he will seem to himself to be walkin 
among tombs. Upon each page might | 
suitably inseribed, * Sacred to the memory 
of almost every one of the lamented singers 
John Neal is there, and Rufus Dawes, and 
James G. Eastburn, excellent gentlemen, wor 
thy writers, all of them. But can we sa 
with honest reproach, “forgotten poets”? Is 
Fame to be held responsible for not retaining 
the name of every minstrel who loiters by and 
touches his harp lightly and sings a sweet 
song as he passes on? Is it a hard fate t 
give pleasure to those who listen, becaus 
those who are out of hearing do not turn and 
applaud ? 

Many an author may have a tone and touch 
which please the ear and taste of his own day, 
and which, as characteristic of a time, may 
curious to a later taste, like the costumes and 
bonnets of our great- grandmothers. But 
Young America, sauntering at the club and at 
Newport, would not willingly wear the boots 
of Beau Nash, nor even the cloak of Beau 
Brummel. It is, indeed, doubtful whether the 
great law which provides that nothing shall 











l 





st is not equally obs¢ rvablé in the realm 
f literary fume. Is anything of literature lost 

it deserves remembrance, or, more properly, 
init be lost? A fair answer to the question 
e found in the reply to another, whether 
ing in Kettell or in any other anthology 
ils treasures dropped by Fame as precious 


t se she carries 


ur newspaper is certainly too swift in say 
that Irving may be classed among the fo1 
ten authors. There are two ways in which 
wuthor survives—one, by the constant read- 
of his works; the other, by his name. Is 
Milton a torgotten author ? But how much 
is he read, compared with the contemporary 
neers? Is Plato forgotten? Yet how many 
know him except by his name? Irving thus 
far holds by both. Time also winnows its 
wheat, blowing away much chaff, but the 
golden grain remains. This is true not only 
of the whole multitude of authors, but of the 
works of each author. How many of them 
really survive only in the anthology? Astoria 
and Captain Bonneville and Mahomet and oth 
er books of Irving may gradually disappear. 
But the Anickerbocker, and Rip Van Winkle, 
ind certain other tales and essays, have be 
come, so far as we can foresee, an integral part 
of our literature. 

As for Sprague—mild, genial, charming gen- 
tleman, who carried his simple freshness of 
nature and of manner to the end, and about 
whose venerable head in State Street always 


his literary talent was essentially for a day, 
not for all time. In every age there will be 
singers, and delightful singers, of the day. On 
Christmas Eve the Easy Chair heard the pass- 
ing music in the street that supplies for us the 
song of the waits. It was sweet and melodi- 
ous, and pensively recalled the days and the 
faces and the voices that are no more. But 
they were not the same waits that it heard 
long ago; still less were they those that the 
Easy Chairs of half a century since heard with 
musing melancholy. But the substance of the 
song, and the emotion which it awakened, 
and the tender pathos of association, these 
were all the same both then and now. Sprague 
was a wait of yesterday, of last year, of fit 
year 
that he sang, and singing they pass on, and 
the sweet strain grows softer and fainter and 
fainter, and the echoes answer, * Dying, dying, 
dyit o’—and it is gone, 

Fame does not forget these troubadours. 
It never knew them. They had the vogue of 
their day. See how tenderly Mr. Stedman 
speaks of those who are singing for us now, 
whose names are familiar, who trill and twit 
ter in the magazines, and in tasteful and deli- 
cate volumes which seem to tempt the stream 
of time to suffer such light and graceful barks 
to slip along unnoted to future ages. But 
the kindly critic’s tone forecasts the fate of 
the sparkling and pleasing ventures. Moore 
tells us of the Indian maids upon the banks 


sago. Others sing in the street the song 
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of the Ganges who light a tiny taper, and on 


a frail little chip set it afloat upon the rivei 
It twinkles and dwindles and flashes and ex 
pires. Mr. Stedman watches the minor poets 
trimming their tapers, and carefully launching 
their chips upon the brimming river. “ Plea 
sant journey!” he cries, cheerily from the shore 
as if he were speaking to hearty Captain Cook 
going up the side of his great ship, and shak 


ing out his mighty canvas to circumnavigate 





the globe. “Pleasant journey!” cries the 
cheery critic, But there is a wistful some 


thing in his tone that betr Ws a consciousness 


of the swift extinction of that pretty, perfume 


But Shakespeare’s women, and Plutarch’s 


men, and “the gi ind old masters,” and “ the 
bards sublime,” are not tapers upon a river; 
they are stars in the firmament Lincoln ancl 


Grant will not crowd out Washington and 
Franklin and Hamilton and Adams, nor th 
Edmund Burke at itham, nor any great 
man any other great man. There is room in 
space for every planet and every star and ey 
ery partic le of star dust, for all that the eye 
can see and all that eludes the most search- 
Ing telescopic quest, Nor need any singer 
fear that the latest ages will not hear his song, 
if he sings a song worth its hearing. 





Nothing strikes the man from the country 
as more significant than that the man in town 
does not know his next-door neighbor. It 
reveals to him at once the fact that in town 
there is no proper neighborhood, and no dis 
eighborly duty. The next house 
{ of fe istin y, there 
mage or a funeral, but it is as much 
eyond the personal sympathy of those on the 
other side of a brick wall as the glees an 
woes of Esquimaux or Hottentots. Jolin a 
Number 10 does not even know by sight 
James at Number 12. But possibly Mrs. James 
is aware of the color of Mrs. John’s livery, and 
is al 
of the community 
cessarily wanting, and public spirit is low. 
The old neighborhoods in villa: 


charge of nei 

is a house of mourning or 
is a mar e or : 
| 
| 


+ 


to recognize her carriage. The sense 


if 





of a common welfare is ne- 





es and small 
towns, where every man personally knew his 
neighbor, and all shared a common local tra- 
dition, was the nursery of patriotism and na 
tional independence. 

The indifference and ignorance regarding 
our neighbors in the street of the city extends 
to our neighbors of the continent. The two 
countries of which both John and James, who 
do not know each other, also know least, are 
Canada and Mexico. The summer traveller 
sometimes goes to Quebec and sees the St. 
Lawrence, and a winter party may penetrate 
to Montreal, as far as the ice palace,and risk 
tobogganing. But the clouds of general ig- 
norance shut us out from our northern neigh- 
bor, while Mexico is practically unknown, ex- 
cept as a country shaken up with incessant 
revolutions, a kind of semi-tropical waste, and 
the misty mid-region of Buena Vista and Mon- 
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terey. We can all talk with some intelli 
gence of England and France and Germany 
nd Italy, but Mexico is much like Montene- 


ero, and Cat 1 is va e, IK Bulearia or 
Roumelia 
lo see Eu pel the dream of the romantic 
ing Am ( i 1 to ul 1 tl home of 
Shakespeare, or the market-place of Altorf, o1 
r Lake Como, or the seven-hi l city, o1 
( l 1, or the Rhir even nticipa 
1 sweet restorative and cordia Bi 
vho burns with rapturous longing to behold 
Manitoba, or to gaze at last upon the Great 
Lake of the Woods? or who thrills at the 
me of Orizaba, or even Popocatepetl ? and 
should we ha to the calm waters of 
Tezcoco? Yet tl e our own; these are 
a continent; thie re oul ext - doo1 
hbo Nev the Sav sm come 
1 go a 1, empires republic 
nte ( | l i} volcanoes burst 
nto flam or earth ces ( i W I" 
ns, and re t rumor of them reach 
ur eal nad en On is tl tory of nte 
ivian events, the battles in rot H sana 
eendary ghost 
It is much for human interest that it ean be 


said of any place in Wordsworth’s line: 
Tere in old time the hand of man hath 1 


The tropical splendor of the scene that Hum 
boldt saw from the castle of Chapultepee may 
is travellers say, unrivalled, but the central 
arm to most travellers 
it at the castle Humbol it. 
> th cottage wher Burns was born, or 
‘tomb in Arqua,’ would draw the 
er the sea who would not go far to stand 
id the ruins of the palace of the Montezu 
is or among the pueblos of Yucatan. It is 


human tradition and association, the 








storie legend of our own lineage in race or 
on or politics or. literature, that makes 

e enchantment of travel. It is the scene fa 
liar in sone and story, the hand not of man 
one, Which weaves the spell. The clearing 
the wild, indeed, is lovelier than all the 
forest The touch of civilization in the midst 
f barbarism is as refreshing as the care and 
lullaby of the African women to Mungo 
Park. But the home of the hero, of the poet, 
the benefactor; the field of Se mpach, ot 
Runnymede, the banks of the Avon—these 
explain the deep delight of travel. 
This may explain the current of travel 
ross the sea. But there is little doubt that 

if the beauty and grandeur of nature are 
sought by the traveller, the means of enjoy- 
ent that he had not suspected are open to 


him. Soconstant and so great are the achieve 
nts of enterprise that they are almost unob- 
served by us. Thusarecent address of Colonel 
Nelson, lately Minister in Mexico, recalls the 
nmense changes in the condition of that 
country and the facility of reaching it. You 
may take the train in New York and roll 
steadily along, and in much less time than 
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our fathers devoted to the journey from Ma 
sachusetts to Virginia, you may reach, un 
turbed and in perfect comfort, another zo. 
and civilization, another fauna and flora, an 
world. “It is now easy for us,” says this nx 
el 


} 


1 Marco Polo, * to leave our homes in h 

ana in a palace-car, and reach the city of Mi 
ico within a week, and also to visit in the san 
manner eight or ten of the most interesti 
cities of the re public.” 


If it is magnificent scenery that you se 
here at hand, with no intervening ocean, } 
distant pilgrimage to Alpine valleys or N 
wegian tiords, is the railway from Vera Cr 
two hundred and sixty miles, to the city of 
Mexico—a marvellous feat of scientific sk 
crossing the mountains at a height of 850 
feet, and bearing you through every climati 
mid unimaginable luxuriance and brilliance 
of vegetation, changing into temperate hues 
hardier growths, with awful mountain abyss 


between, and snow-clad peaks bevonda 
the deep blue sky. This is the land whi 
has seemed to us so long politically, religi 
lw 





ly, and socially hopeless, ruined at the vi 
outset by the worst form of human degra 
tion, the old Spanish oppression. But as \ 
are lifted over the mountains, and swept alo 
the teeming valleys ana plains with a see 
rity, comfort, and speed which are themselv« 
proofs of a radical change in the land, whi 
Within the century has doubled its populatio 
while it bas lost two-thirds of its territory, it 
is pleasant to hear from Mr. Nelson, who is 
our authority, that Mexico will now remain 
republic, that the injurious clerical influencc 
is gone forever, that the political capacity of 
the people has been educated to the point ot 
successful eontrol of the situation, and that 


there is no disturbing question threatenin; 
the country. 


Mexico was never before shown in a li: 


ight 
so rosy. The country of mixed races, of ign 
rance and superstition, of revolutions and ot 
earthquakes, appears in this reviving view t 
promise to be indeed a sister r¢ public, and of 
this happy hope the railway seems to be thi 
spring. These parallel lines of iron and ot 
steel have worked many miracles, of which tli 
United States are the witness. But the won 
der of wonders, the greatest triumph of thi 
railroad, will be the regeneration of Mexico. 
This is the season for the annual charity 
sermon of the Easy Chair, which, like other 
sermons, elucidates a familiar truth and urges 
an ancient duty. The charity which it advo 
cates is not, this time, that form which leads 
the literary critic to seek—as in the neighbor 
ing Study—the author's own purpose and t 
judge his work with sympathy, nor is it that 
charity which is the most uncommon, if not 
the greatest of all, which persuades us to be 
just and fair and reasonable toward a politic- 
al opponent. Political charity, indeed, in the 
mind of a vehement partisan, is little less than 
treason or blasphemy. Camillus is the most 
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1d honorable of men in al 
nal relations, but in iti 
man who does not 


no 


n sic 

er which 
ius thinks 
ty toward the blue 

1 his part as c urtesy to a 

family name 
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‘x ur fellow-beings, to have a pure con- 
lence, to @ iin an honorable live lihood, to 
ocure for If by work 
ake those around you happy—that is 
all the 
iimeras,” his mother tenderly, warningly 
him, when at twenty-one his thoughts 
began to turn from the profession for which 
he was fitting himself, to the science that aft- 
erward engrossed his life, and he answered: * I 
wish it may be Agassiz that he 
was the first naturalist of his time,a good citi- 
Z n, and a good son, belove d of all who knew 
him.” <A year later, the value of his first work 
on fishes was acknowledged by Cuvier, and 
hard upon this came the cordial acclaim of 
Humboldt, who formed for the young natural- 
ist an affection which strengthened through 
all his remaining years. The constantly recur- 
j sin the letters of Humboldt 
now first printed is a lovely strain in the book, 
where at times one is tempted to complain that 
iere is too little of Agassiz’s personal life, till 
one remembers that his whole life was scientific, 
and rich and ample as his nature was, it must 
leave clic fly that record, We learn more about 
him by the letters to him than by the letters 
from him; these are the expression of his im- 
passioned ambition as a naturalist almost from 
the first. We have only glimpses of his be- 
loved by the Swiss Inke, but 
peace and reasonable pit 
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After Agassiz came to America his lift 
no longer a romanc it was a fairy tale, whose 
incidents are known to all of us; for Agassiz, 
through his hold upon the sympathies and 
imaginations of men, became a public man 
here, as politicians and soldiers and divines 
ire public men, but scientists never before. 
Private fortunes were opened to him as freely 
as if they had been the treasures of princes; 
money honestly amassed in commerce was of- 
fered as munificently as if it had been wrung 
from subject populations ; legislatures gave 
as if they had been individuals, fascinated by 
the charm of high, unselfish intents. It is a 


was 


great example, and much courage can be taker 
from it. Perhaps the time has really come j 
the history of our race when the man of gray 
aims, of purposes not even immediately b i 
cent, but wholly altruistic, may hopefully ap 
peal to his fellow-men for their help in realiz 
ing them. Agassiz believed that he could d 
this, and his faith was justified, not only wit 
millionaires and general courts, but with har 
working people of all sorts, like his enthus 
astic students and assistants, like the carps 
ters at Penikese, who, when he called thei 
together and told them that the Summe 
School there “was neither for money nor thi 
making of money,....it was for the best i 
terests of education, and for that alone,” took 
off their Sunday coats and labored from daw1 
till dark to finish his buildings for him on tli 
Sabbath day. 


Il. 


Agassiz found this new world of ours ful] 
not merely of vast physical activities, but of 
eager and thorough scientific work by men 
who, he tells his European friends, would bi 
noted in science anywhere, and whom he found 
employed in publie enterprises undertaken by 
popular governments. He had been used to 
the munificence of kings, as science may ex 
perience it; but this liberality of legislatures 
composed of farmers and country lawyers 
amazed him, at nearly the same moment when 
poor M. de Bacourt, Minister from France to 
these States, was asking his Maker what a 
person of his quality could have done that he 
should be forced to live among such people as 
the Americans, so sordid, so ignorant, so bai 
barous! 

Madame la Comtesse de Mirabeau, who 
obliges us with the Souvenirs of a Diplomate, 
after they had remained unpublished in his 
private letters for nearly fifty years, prefaces 
them with a sketch of M. de Bacourt’s life—a 
life passed in courts, near the persons of 
princes, and perfumed throughout, except 
for those odious years in America, with the 
odor of salons and the incense of a rehabili- 
tated Chureh. M. de Bacourt was a gentl 
man of birth and fortune, a reactionary in 
politics and religion, who believed in himself 
and his king and his confessor, and adored 
the memory of the great and good Prince 
Talleyrand. Whether M. de Bacourt’s Maker 
was ever able to justify to that gentleman his 
exile in this country there is now no means 
of knowing, but no reader of his amusing 
book can be ungrateful to the providence 
that brought him hére to write these letters 
about the United States under Van Buren and 
Tyler. They show us not only howa man of 
his sort regarded us then, but how such a man 
must always regard us; for under our system 
the strong, rude native life will always be 
working to the top, especially in politics. 
Very probably it will come to the top now 
and then in society, and if this keeps on hap- 
pening till we learn that no class of Americans 
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to be polished alone, but that we are all 
| together, high and low, for barbarism 
civilization, it will be perhaps no bad thing. 
Ilowever this may be, few of our witnesses 
een or will be able to dislike us so com 
sively as M. de The weather 
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of this filth.” From the very first, Wash 
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her of city nor village. He begins to 

1eet there the giants of those days, whose ex 
tinction we deplore in our moments of de 
pression, and although Mr. Clay’s * proclivi- 
ties are very French, .... his exterior is that 
fan English farmer,” while in the House and 
our lamented publicists not only keep 
hats on after the fashion “ imp rted from 
rland,” but they “sit with their legs in 
iir,and others, stretched out, sleep as if in 

; they all spit everywhere,” and 
sound of this spitting which most 

ks M. de Bacourt. He finds no one but 
resident who is “exempt from this vice”; 
‘Mr. Van Buren, though the son of’ an 
ikeeper, and himself even trained to the 
calling, has acquired to an astonishing 

» the ways of the world.” Mr. de Muh- 
formerly United States Minister to 

M. de Bacourt’s’ blood run 
‘You want to know what I 
think of Prince Metternich? Well, he is a 
At a fashionable party in 
Washington, “the women, ridiculously dress 
ed, stood around the room hanging on their 
husbands’ arms. Perhaps it was very moral, 
but I assure you it was very grotesque. There 
no young people in the French provinces 
who have not better manners.” ‘The cele 
brated Mr. Webster is pompous to the last de- 
gree, and ill at ease” in company. “ All the 
distinguished men in this country would be 
only second or even third class in England. 
They give themselves the airs of importance 
one sees in the brewers of London, with their 
vanity, vulgarity, and absurdity.” At. six 
o'clock in the morning—good heavens !—M. 
de Bacourt meets “ Miss Meade, of the 
beauties of Washington, alone in the street, 
going or coming from I do not know where 
Free manners!” While he is calling upon a 
member of Mr. Tyler’s cabinet, “three of his 
colleagues came in—Mr, Badger smoking a 
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did not extinguish; Mr. Bell 
lay down on a his feet the 
arms, ind thus presenting the ot his 
boots to us; as to Mr. Crittenden, finding it 
too warm, he off his coat, and pulled a 
great roll of tobacco from his pocket, put it 
in his mouth, and commenced chewing. They 
were very merry tucetious, and as I did 
not wish to hurt the feelings of men who were 
so influential in « 


cigar, which he 
sofa, with over 
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took 


and 


cial questions, I joined 
in with them.” One fancies the strain it must 
have to M. de Bacourt, who is treated 
throughout by such people exactly as they 
treat one another, with no apparent sense of 
his quality, and who must bear it all, if he 
will keep them from levying duties on French 
wines and silks; and all in vain, for they levy 
the duties at last, and perhaps have chuckled 
in their shirt sleeves at the notion of his ca 
joling them. At a dinner in the White House 
our god-like Daniel embraces M. de Bacourt, 
and hiccoughs over him the professions of a 
very tender friendship, apparently untelt before 
the third bottle of Madeira He was forced to 
meet such persons as “a Mr. and Mrs. Bayard, 
who have the impudence to call 
descendants of Chevalier Bayard,” 
ing that he had never married 
Beach he the lemen 
coats and vests and join the lad a game 
of ten-pins. On a journey to Niagara he can 
not get a cutlet, or an egg. At Boston, 
where he might otherwise have had a moment 
of happiness, he finds that * the inhabitants of 
this and charming city hate t 
French, and what is worse, they despise them.” 
In a prison at Philadelphia the stamp of 
crime is much more pronounced on the con- 
victs’ faces than in Europe. The American 
steamboats continually agitate M. de Bicourt 
by blowing up, and there is a mania for sui- 
cide among the few refined in the 
country, Which he can aecount ly by 
supposing them boi 
cial conditions. 

It is impossible to rehearse all his griefs 
with us, and, so far as it goes, it is impossible 
to deny the truth of the portrait he draws, 
We may say it not flattered, in our 
hearts we can not deny that he saw all these 
terrible and ugly and ridiculous features in 
is. He saw nothing el was M. 
de Bacourt, and w bred to believe that" po- 
liteness in lal re is the funda- 
mental basis and the most indispensable ele 
ment” of life. Rained down in the midst ofa 
new people, each bent by so much of the di 
vine purpose as was in him to help ace ymplish 
with tireless work of head and hand the 
tiny of the greatest free nation which had ever 
been, he saw tle diplomatic reaction- 
ary—nothing but the abundance of our bad 
manners, which, even after fifty years, might 
still strike him. He prophesied that a peo- 
ple with manners like ours must go to the 
dogs; he beheld us well on our way to the 
dogs; and so did some other prophets who 
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visited us at the same time, : 





ro 

found made mot Mf by the Americans than 
Fanny Elssler, Lafayett q ind Prince de Join- 
ville all put together. The caricaturist was 
riglt in his picture of us,as the diplomatist 
was; but their sti is a faithfuler portrait 








of themselves even than of us. 


Perhaps, indeed the temptation to con- 


dh 


perceives that this is the opportunity of the 


whole human race, not merely to enjoy and 


ornament itself for 


t 
er vanity, but chiefly to work and to help it- 


self unhampered by tradition—so far as he 


shows himself a man who has lived in reali 
ties, and not in bubbles, however iridescent, 
literary, social, or diplomatie—so far he will 
be consoled for our uneouthness. Occasional- 
ly even poor M. de Bacourt has a perception 
of magnitudes transcending * politeness in so 
cial relations,’ and it affords him a moment- 
ary comfort in the midst of suffering otherwise 
incessant, In one of these intervals he can say: 
‘The Angel inl 


American race is, in my opinion 
charged wit 


) , 
h a special providential mission— 
that of peopling and civilizing this immense 
continent; they are proceeding in the accom- 
plishment of this work undisturbed by any 
obstacle, and this explains the anomalies so 
easy to observe and criticise. But it is not 
fair to judge from details; one must see the 
whole, and this whole is grand, majestic, and 
imposing.... The only fault of the Americans 
is that they will not rest satisfied with their 
success, but will always,in comparing them- 
selves with European nations, claim superi- 
ority over them in everything. This is their 
great weakness, and encour: 
‘come here to“find fault.” 





es writers who 


We have now become so modest—partly 
from the chastisements of foreign critics, but 
chiefly, we must believe, through our native 
virtue—that it is incredible we should have 
ever had the fault which M. de Bacourt here 
imputes to us, and we hardly know how to 
yield, such is our present «iflidence, even to 
the French, in a fine sense of national de- 
ficiencies and a generous habit of sel f-dispar- 
agement, 


IIT. 


It is some such reluctance, perhaps, which 
renders us sensitive to the compliment late- 
ly paid our poor American language by two 
English novelists. These writers have wished 
to reproduce the accents and expressions 
which we commended last mggth to the at- 
tention of our native authors, and they have 


imagined several American characters entire- 
ly for the purpose of having somebo ly speak 
American, Our foreign compatriots are not 
much like the fellow-citizens we know at 
home, but it can be honestly said of them that 
they are as like us as their talk is like our un- 
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nspicuously 


prophet Dickens, whom M. de Bacourt 


ruct the theory rushes overpoweringly upon 
he foreign eritic’s measure of America is 
always the measure of himself. So far as he 


1@ satisfaction of its high- 








tutored speech. We believe it was Mr.R 
ert Buchanan who, feeling that the laneu 
of Shakespeare and Milton would no long 
serve as a means of international rapp 
ment, was the first Briton to write in the Ni 
England dialect: at any rate he produced 
em in it which he was not able to tell f; 
one of Mr. Lowell’s; and now Mr. Black, in 
White Heather, has a character who speaks 
ceptible American; only, he is a man, and 
speaks young-lady American as often as masi 
line American. To us the two sorts are di 
tinct enough, but Mr. Black, who has no dot 
heard most of the former in praise of his agre 
able books, is not so much to blame for vet 
ting them mixed. He makes Mr, Hodson 
1 London fog is “just too dismal for anything, 
but we feel that it was his daughter who st | 
plied Mr, Black with that phrase; and when 
the young lady says, * You bet your pile « 
that,” we suspect that Mr. Black really had th 
expression from her younger brother 

As for Mr. Grant Allen, who has made a coun 
try boy from northern New York the hero ot 
his novel Babylon, we should not know exact 
ly where or how he got his Americanism 
There are some tokens of a visit or sojourn her 
in his decorative use of our birds and flowers: 
but our phrases seem rather to have been stud 
ied from such widely representative authori 
ties as Mark Twain, Dr. Eggleston, Bret Harte, 
Sam Slick, and Charles Dickens. <A farmer in 
“Geauga County,” New York, asks * What's 
Hiram ?” as if he were in the heart of the blue 
grass region; and this deacon of the church 
adds that he has an itching“ to give that tha 
boy a durned good cowhidin’,” as if he were a 
Pike accustomed to “exhort the impenitent 
mule.” Hiram is in the blackberry pateh, but 
Mr. Allen calls it the blackberry dot, because, 
as he understands,“ lot” is the American for 
“field, meadow, croft, copse, paddock, and all 
the other beautiful and expressive Old-World 
names for our own time-honored English in 
closures,” though we believe Americans, when 
foreigners are not by, speak among themselves 
of meadows, fields, pastures, wood pastures, 
girdlings, loppings, clearings, intervales, and 
other features and subdivisions of the land- 
scape as they have occasion to specify them. 
Mr. Allen, however, has heard of bottom lands, 
and he tells us that in Rome his hero’s thoughts 
turned fondly to the “ old blackberry bottom” ; 
and he has * cranberry-trees” growing in his 


cranberry marsh. His deacon addresses a 
group of trappers as “ Gents, all”; and his talk 
is delicious with such native flavors as‘ Wal, 
this do beat all, really”; ‘He's progressin’ 
towards citizenship now, and I’ve invested 
quite a lot of capital in his raisin’;” * Wal, I 
should appreciate that consid’able;” “I des 
say that thar boy;” and “It allus licks my 
poor finite understanding altogither why the 
Lord should have run this continent so long 
with nothin’ better’n Injuns....Why a lad, 
that’s been brought up a Chrischun and a Hop- 
kinsite, should want to go grubbin’ up their 
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Apparently Mr. Allen has not thought it a 
rious thing to write a novel, nor human na 
th that honest inquiry which has given 
honorable name his isa 
which we hope he will come to regret, 
ich will certainly cause his friends to 
It is not quite enough in itself, however, 
one despair of English novelists, and we 
ul within the year two English books 
inknown hand which may yet mark a 
vin English fiction. We hardly know, 
|, whether to call them fiction, th y carry 
p a sense of truthfulness to the reader, 
eso far in temper from any sort of mere 
i ly and 


tobiog 


Oo 


in science 


nobly serious. 
iphy of Mark Ruthe 
ford’s Deliverance, the 
he rather unsatisfying sequel to the 
ther. Yet it is unsatisfying only as the in- 
ympleteness, the brokenness of life, which it 


1c being { 


“here 
ich apparently the writ 
‘has cared so little to make literary account 
f himself, cared so little to shine, to impress, 


rieetly counterfeits, is unsatisfying. 


never we »bo ks in w i} 


wished so much to speak his heart plainly out 
tothe heart of his reader. There is absolutely 
) study of attitude, no appeal to the dramatic 
he picturesque, no merely decorative use 
ls. When you have read the books 
feel that you have witnessed the career 
man as you might have witnessed it in 
world, and not in a book. We could not 
: too strong an impression of this incom- 
ravbie ! ty. 
The history is that of an Englishman of the 
lower or lowest middle class, who is bred to 
the ministry, but who is constrained by lapses 
of belief first to abandon his evangelical pul- 
pit, and then to give up a Unitarian parish, 
and who at the close of his autobiography is 
the clerk of an atheistical bookseller in Lon- 
Mark Rutherfor l’'s Deliverance, which 
appeared last summer, four years after the 
publication of the Autobiography, takes up his 
story at the point where he becomes the Par- 
liamentary correspondent of two provincial 
newspapers, and follows him through the fail- 
ure of this employment, his marriage with the 
woman to whom he had been betrothed in his 
youth, and his final toil at hateful work under 
a hard master, to his sudden death. There is 
no “incident” in the story; there is neither 
more * plot’ nor less than there is in the ex- 
perience of God's creatures generally, so gen- 
erally ignored by “imaginative” writers in 
their“ powerful” inventions. It can not, there- 
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be both one 

has no excuses to make 
be interested in 
of a waiter, a salesman, a porter, 
at all romanced, but are considered simply 
their qu lity of human beings, : fect 
by their callings. But such ¢ 
Marden, living and dying in | 
patient, agne i : suc 
groaning ov mist ry of L 
venting out of his own pove 
ness a way to help it 
tle: su h woth 
ancl Ellen, tal 
larly, their 
common life, 
encouragem i 
figures that ever “ helpless fancy feigned” 
of proportion to the things that a1 
re they move naturally, fi 
and with genuine interests 
oomy, With all its unrelenting se1 
and it would be very unjust to leave the reader 
with the notion that it is inimical to religion. 
It is very religi We do not see how Chiris 
tianity coul subtly and profoundly 
comprehended, : throughout his d 
stumblings and gropings Mark R 
finds his happiness only in that highes 
Christ taught in the highest des 
good to others. This is the key-n 
story, touched throughout, but ne 
maudlin pathos or rhetorical flourish 

People who like genteel company in novels 
will not find him in it; there is not a “‘ gen- 
tleman” or a “lady” in either of the 
and the plain, poverty - bound lives which 
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they have to do with are considered as inapol- 
y in their strug: al sorrows 


oretic ill ] roles with re 

and troubles as if they were all so many 
gentlemen and ladies of leisure longing to 
get married or unmarried. If there is no 


false shame in depicting these common peo 
pli ind conditions, neither is there any boast 
ulness, or anything of the foolish superstition 


that there is merit in narrow circumstances 
of themselves. Perhaps the self-respectful at- 
titude in regard to this material is kept sO 
well because it is the inner life of these men 
and women that is portrayed — that experi- 
ence so sweet, So bitte r, SO precious, of almost 
any human soul, which we should always be 
better and wiser for knowing, but which we 
so often turn from in the stupid arrogance of 
our cultures and respectabilities. 

At times the author seems to have no art in 
presenting his facts, he does it so barely and 
bluntly, but he never fails to make you under- 
stand just what he means, and he never offends 
against that beautiful * mod sty of nature” 
which, when one has once really valued it, one 
can not see offended in literature without a 
sense of outrage. 
Vv. 
A great master may sin against it as well asa 
bungling apprentice ; and if the reader will turn 
from these books to Balzae’s Le Pere Goriot, 
of which a new translation has lately appeared, 
we think he will feel the truth of this painful- 
ly enough In the atmosphie re, sane if sad, of 
the English story, there is in high degree the 
qu lity of ré pose W ith which the Greeks knew 
how to console tragedy in every art; but the 
malarial restlessness of the French romance 
is as destitute of this as the theatre. After 
that exquisitely care ful and truthful setting 
of his story in the shabby boarding-house, the 


y 
] 


author fills the scene with figures jerked about 
by the exaggerated passions and motives of 
the stage. We can not have a cynic reason- 
ably wicked, disagreeable, egoistic; we must 
have a lurid villain of melodrama, a disguised 
convict, with a vast criminal organization at 
his command, and 


"SO dyt ] double red” 


in deed and purpose that he lights up the 
faces of the horrified spectators with his glare. 
A father fond of unworthy children, and 
leading a life of self-denial for their sake, as 
may probably and pathetically be, is not 
enough; there must be an imbecile, trembling 
dotard, willing to promote even the liaisons 
of his daughters to give them happiness and to 
teach the sublimity of the paternal instinct. 
The hero can not sufficiently be a selfish young 
fellow, with alternating impulses of greed and 
generosity; he must superfluously intend a 
career of iniquitous splendor, and be swerved 
from it by nothing but the most cataclys- 
mal interpositions. It can be said that with- 
out such personages the plot could not be 
transacted: but so much the worse for the 
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plot. Such a plot had no business to be: and 
while actions so unnatural are imagined. n 
mastery can save fiction from contempt with 
those who really think about it. To Balza 
it can be forgiven, not only because in his 
better mood he gave us such biographies 
as Cesar Birotteau and Eugénie Grandet, \ut 
because he wrote at a time when fiction was 
just beginning to verify the externals of lifi 
to portray faithfully the outside of men an 
things. It was still held that in order to in 
terest the reader the characters must be moved 
by the old romantic ideals; we were to be 
taught that * heroes” and “ heroines” existed 
all around us, and that these abnormal beings 
needed only to be discovered in their seve ral 
humble disguises,and then we should sce ey- 
ery-day people actuated by the fine frenzy of 
the creatures of the poets. How false that 
notion was few but the critics, who are apt to 
be rather belated, need now be told. Some 
of these poor fellows, however, still contend 
that it ought to be done, and that human 
feelings and motives, as God made them and 
as men know them, are not good enough for 
novel-readers. 
VI. 

This is more explicable than would appear 
at first glance. The critics—and in speaking 
of them one always modestly leaves one’s self 
out of the count for some reas6n—when they 
are not elders ossified in tradition, are apt to be 
young people, and young people are neces- 
sarily conservative in their tastes and theories. 
They have the tastes and theories of their in 
structors, who perhaps caught the truth of their 
day, but whose routine life has been alien to 
any other truth. There is probably no chair 
of literature in this country from which the 
principles now shaping the literary expression 
of every civilized people are not denounced 
and confounded with certain objectionable 
French novels, or which teaches young men 
anything of the universal impulse which has 
given us the books, not only of Zola, but of 
Tourguéneff and Tolstoi in Russia, of Bjérn- 
sen in Norway, of Valera in Spain, of Verga 
in Italy, of the unknown Englishman who 
wrote Mark Rutherford. Till these younger 
critics have learned to think as well as to write 
for themselves they will persist in heaving a 
sigh, more and more perfunctory, for the truth 
as it was in Sir Walter, and as it was in Dick- 
ens and in Hawthorne. Presently all will have 
been changed; they will have seen the new 
truth in larger and larger degree, and when it 
shall have become the old truth, they will per- 
haps see it all. 

In the meanwhile they are not such bad fel- 
lows with us, and though one might perhaps 
count our critical authorities upon rather less 
than the thumbs of one hand, we believe there 
is no country in the world where an author 
finds completer recognition at least. Our crit- 
ics must still make each his manners, more or 
less comical, to the awful form of precedent; 
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when this is once done, they do collective- 
ind out what is good in a piece of litera- 
in a thousand newspapers, scattered 
the whole country, they utter so vast 
unt of fresh and independent impres- 
it every part of the author’s work is 
|, nothing of his intention or perform- 
lost. It will often be deplored as mis- 
ind of wrong direction or slighter value, 
will have been felt to the last, lightest 

3 tion, 
his is another advantage ofa literary centre 
distributed almost as widely as the Presiden- 


tial patronage. 
among 


There is no critical lead rship 
Chicago frankly differs from Bos 
ton about a book, and St. Louis can not do less 
than differ from Chicago; San Francisco has 
no superstition about the opinions of New 
York; Buffalo and New Orleans have 
its point of view. Comment is aln 
extensive with reading in our c 


us 


en h 
ost Cco- 
untry; and 
from the newspapers the author may learn 
fairly well what this vast, sympathetic, eager 
people are saying and thinking of his book. 
This will always, however, be far less than he 
would have imagined. 


Manthly Record of Current Events, 


POLITICAL. 


UR Record is closed on the 16th of De- 
() cember.—The first session of the Forty 
ninth Congress was opened at noon on Monday, 
Mr. John Sherman was elected 
President pro tempore of the Senate, and Mr. J. 
isle Speaker of the House. After some 
routine business both Houses adjourned out 


December 7. 
G. Carl 


of respect to the memory of Vice-President 
Hendricks. 
The most important recommendations in 
President Cleveland’s first Message, read before 
woth Houses December &, were the following: 
jucreased appropriations for the diplomatic and 
consular service; abolition of tariff on works of 
art: reduction of the tariff on the necessaries of 
litt 
age act; the building up of an efficient navy 3 
appointment of six veneral Indian Commission- 


; suspension of the compulsory silver coin- 


_ers; reforms in grants of public land; laws to 
suppress polygamy in Utah, and the prohibi- 
tion of Mormon immigration; the pushing for- 
ward of civil service reform, and an increase of 

and the enact- 

ment of a law fixing the Presidential succes- 


salaries of the Commissioners ; 


Sion, 

In the present House there are 183 Demo- 
erats, 141 Republicans, and 1 Greenback-Dem- 
Of the Democrats 110 were in the last 
Congress, and of the Republicans &4. 


ocrat. 


Two new United States Senators were chos- 
en: Ex-Senator J. H. Mitchell, Oregon, and J. 
W. Daniel, Virginia. 

The first Legislature of the State of Dakota 
assembled at Huron December 14. 

The body of Vice-President Hendricks was 
buried in Crown Hill Cemetery, Indianapolis, 
December 1, with great honors. 

The United States army now numbers 2154 
officers and 24,705 men. 

The public debt of the United States was 
increased during November $4,887,198 47. 

The British Parliamentary elections began 
November 24. As far as known the result is 
Liberals, 334; Conservatives, 248; 
Nationalists, 81. 


as follows: 


The German Reichstag was opened Novem- 


ber 19. Inthe imperial Speech the foreign re- 
lations were declared to be peaceful and friend- 
ly. The Emperor confidently hoped that the 
Balkan conflict would not disturb the peace of 
Europe, and trusted that 
Berlin Treaty 


signers of the 
would succeed in 


the 
securing re- 
spect for the treaties by the people rendered 
independent by them. 

Germany has acquiesced in the Pope’s set 
tlement of the Carolines question. 

General Caceres has captured Lima, Pern. 
General the 
December 2, and Sefior Eusebio was made pro- 
visional President. 

The the Bulgarian 
border in three divisions early on the morning 
of November 14, and marched in the direction 
of Sophia. After several victories on the way, 
they were defeated 
On 


Ivlesias, President, surrendered 


servian army crossed 


and driven back with con 

November 23 the 
proposed an armistice, which was accepted, 
and on December 14 a 
pointed to mark an armistice line. 

Italy has annexed Massowah, with the ap- 
proval of Lord Salisbury. 

Louis David Riel, the rebel chief, was hanged 
in the jail yard of the Mounted Police Barracks 
at Regina November 16. 

The war in Burmah was quickly ended. The 
king’s war vessel was captured November 15, 


siderable loss, powers 


commission was ap- 


and two weeks later General Prendergast en- 
tered Mandalay. On November 29 King Thee- 
aw surrendered, and immediately embarked 
for Caleutta under guard. 

Princess Mercedes, the five-year-old daugh- 
ter of Alfonso, will be Queen of Spain under 
the regency of her mother, Christina. 


DISASTERS. 


Ten miners killed by an ex- 
Bull Domingo Mine, at Silver 


November 13. 
plosion in the 
Cliff, Colorado. 

November 21.—Tornado in the Philippine Isl- 
ands, killing twenty-two persons and destroy- 
ing eight thousand buildings. 

November 23.—Calecutta dispatch reporting 
that a cyclone in India had destroyed one hun- 
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dred and fifty villages and drowned five thou- 
sand people. 

December 4,—An earthquake in Algeria, near- 
ly destroying the town of Msila, and killing 
thirty-two persons. 

December 15.—Eleven persons killed in a col- 
lision on the Georgia Pacifie Railroad. 

OBITUARY. 

November 14.—At Fordham, New York, Hor- 
ace Bb. Clatlin, merchant, aged seventy - four 
years. 

November 22.—At Medford, Massachusetts, 
Elizur Wright, in his eighty-second year. 

November 25.—In Indianapolis, Indiana, Hon. 
Thomas A. Hendricks, Vice-President of the 


Chitar’s 


VFNUE following correspondence, which is 
printed wi 





lh regret, may need some ex- 
planation. Names, of course, are suppressed. 
Che first note is from an official supposed to 
be ve ry near the White House : 


( fidential.) 


WASHINGTON, , 1885. 
DEAR Str,—The mission to Yank-e-Pank is 
vacant. I have some reason to believe that it 


might be obtained for you if it were known 
that you would accept the appointment. 
Yours re spec tfully, 


BosTon, , 1885. 
DEAR Str,—I am glad to hear that the mis- 
sion to Yank-e-Pank is vacant. As it seems 
to be « tiquette for the government not to of- 
fer an appointment unless it knows it will be 
accepted, I am obliged to inform you that it 
is a principle with me never to accept or de- 
cline anything before it is offered to me. 
I have the honor to be 
Yours, ete., ° ‘ 


WASHINGTON, » 1885. 
Drak Srr,—I am directed, in behalf of the 
President of the United States, to offer you the 
position of Minister to Yank-e-Pank. You wilt 
please report to Washington for instructions 
on or before the 26th inst. 
Yours respectfully, —— -. 
P.S.—The salary of the mission will prob- 


ably be raised at the next session of Congress. 


3OSTON, » 1885. 

Dear Str,—Your note informing me that 
the President offers me the position of Minis- 
ter to Yank-e-Pank is received, and I desire 
you to express my profound gratitude to the 
President for the honor he does me. I should 
like to ac cept the mission to Yank-e-Pank (aft- 
er the salary has been raised), were it not that 
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United States, aged sixty-six years.—In M 
rid, King Alfonso of Spain, aged twenty-ei 
years, 

November 26.—In Madrid, Marshal Serrar 
ex-Dictator of Spain, aged seventy-five years 
November 22.—In London, the Duke of S 

erset, aged eighty-one years. 

November 30.—At Ocala, Florida, Francis N 
Bangs, a distinguished lawyer, of New Yor] 
city, in his fifty-eighth year. 

December 8.—In New York city, William H 
Vanderbilt, in his sixty-fifth year. 

December 15.—In London, Rev. Dr. Jolin Saul 
Howson, Dean of Chester, aged seventy years 

In Washington, Georgia, General Robert 


Toombs, in his seventy-sixth year, 


Mrauer. 


I determined early in life never to subject my- 
self to official whims and insolence by taking 
a’ government appointment, and never to let 
myself be set up as a target for abuse by ru 
ning for an elective office, and I have thus far 
been poor enough to keep my resolution. This 
will not seem to you unpatriotic when you 
reflect that Iam the only man in the United 
States of this mind, so that there is no dange1 
that any oflice will long be vacant. 

I am willing to believe that you are actu 
ated by kindly motives, but see what you pro 
pose todo tome. Lhave a family,and I have 
a business which gives me a moderate income, 
that with economy enables me to make bot! 
ends meet at the end of the year. You pro 
pose to tear me out of my pleasant relations 
break up my business, and send me ont of thi 
country on a salary that you know is not larg 
enough to enable me to live like my missionar 
associates at Yauk-e-Pank, and is small enough 
to subject me to social mortification. You say 
that it may be raised. How do you know that 
it will not be discontinued entirely about the 
time I get established at Yank-e-Pank, and 
that the only notice I will have from the dé 
partment that my services are no longer re 
quired is that ny pay stopped a month befor: 
I received the notice? 

You propose to break up my life, and you do 
not offer any permanent position or any career. 
How can you? You are not a permanency 
yourself. You represent nothing that is stable. 
You are not part of a system or an organization 
that is by its nature certain in its action or re- 
sponsible. You are only an accident of a po- 
litical chance that may disappear and leav 
me highand dry. And yet you call yourselves 
a government! I should hold this place only 
at the whim of you or some other equally tran- 
sient official; and if I were turned out of it, I 
should probably have to sell my furniture and 
borrow money of my father-in-law to pay m) 
passage home, 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


I confess that I am amazed at your cheek, 
hough I gratefully acknowledge your kind 
ntion. You know, besides, that I am not 


' fic d for Yank-e-Pank, that I never had a 


“sy diplomatic experience, that I have not 

least training in your State Depart- 
or in the consular or ministerial busi- 
You know that you do not offer me a 
a risky excursion; that you 
not propose to make me part of a perma- 


thie 


er, but only 


l-organized service, with a certainty 

nuance in it if I am worthy and able, 
the chance of promotion, and an induce- 
to devote all my energies to the service 
country. 
u cruelly ask me to take all these risks, 
1 a still more serious one, that of the loss of 
You know perfectly well that 
official master, who is not, remember, the 


reputation, 


ul of a system, in a fit of indigestion or by 
ason of misinformation (whieh may be con- 
veyed by an anonymous letter), chooses to turn 
e out and disgrace me,though I may be as 
right 


thousand that I would get redress, there is no 


as right, there is not one chance in a 


bunal to which I could appeal, since my offi- 
ly arbitrary. 

were rich and had nothing else to do, I 
like to go to Yank-e-Pank and swell 
round for a year or two in an official position. 


cial position is pure 


If I 


might 


But until you organize a regular diplomatic 
nd consular service, I beg to be excused from 

encouraging by my acceptance the delusive 

so-called “ best-men” policy. 
Respectfully your ob’t serv’t, 


THE COLORED SEXTON. 

The sexton of a Baptist church in a large 
Western ¢ ity Was a good colored brother, who 
rarely took part in the social religious meet- 
ings of the society; but when he did, all pre- 
sent held their breath, for it was well known 
that some one was to be “hit on the head,” 
and great amusement was in store for the oth- 
ers. On this particular occasion the subject 
of the prayer-meeting was “Christian Humili- 
ty.” Mr. Bascom, one of the wealthiest church 
members, while leaning on his gold-headed 
cane and toying with his elegant watch chain, 
concluded his remarks, with great affectation of 
humility, by saying: “If I ever should be so 
favored as to reach heaven at all, it seems to 
me that a place in the most remote section, the 
most obscure corner, of that blissful region will 
be infinitely more than I deserve. And when 
the call comes to me to‘ go up higher,’ it seems 
to me I shall feel like putting my hand upon 
my mouth and my mouth in the dust, and ery- 
ing out, ‘Uneclean! unclean!” 

When he was seated, the colored brother rose 
in the rear of the room, and slowly advancing, 
faced the audience, and thus addressed them: 
“ Brudders an’ sisters, when J hears de angel 
Gabri’l blow de trumpet a-callin’ me home, it 
’pears to me I'll be so powerful glad I'll just 
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call out, ‘Hol’ on dar, Gabri’l; I hears de 
trumpet, an’ I’s comin’ mighty quick!’ An’ it 
*pears to me I'll be so bustin full ob joy Tl 
jest go shoutin’, skippin’, leapin’ right up to 
de front ob de throne as fast as I kin git dar 
An’ dar Ill stan’ wid de white 
a-wavin’ de palm branches, an’ a-shoutin’ 
‘Glory! glory! glory! Lamb dat 
was slain!’ For what do de Scriptures say? 
‘Who are dese in white robes?) ‘Dey what 
came up through great tribulations.’ 
here de black skin an’ de 


robe Ss on, 


glory to de 


Down 
great tribulations; 
up dar de white robe an’ de joy for ebermore. 
Now, my brudders an’ sisters, what do de Serip- 
U 


tures sayagin? Dey say ‘what though dey be 


black as ink’ (or something to dat effec’), ‘dey 
shall be whiter dan snow. Aw’ it pears to me 
I'll be so powerful happy up dar dat I'd like 
to shake han’s wid all my brudders an’ 
widout distinetion 
condition ob servitude 


hain’t 


Sisters, 


ob age, color, o1 previous 
good many on ’em J 
shook no han’ wid here—but ’pears to 
me lll be so occoopied a-wavin’, an’ a 
an’ a-shoutin’ hallelujah! hallelujah! 


jah! close up on de right side ob de Lamb, dat 


praisin’, 


hallelu- 


I won’t hab no time to go peekin’ roun’ de dark 
corners ob heaven to find Brudder Bascom.” 
LYNN BURDETTE. 


The following lines were suggested by the 
unchanged cover of Harper's Monthly. Is there 
not a farce called Old Friends and New Faces? 
The Drawer could never see the advant ive of 
having an old friend put on a new face, if the 
friend was loved, and his face was not too ugly. 
great 


who would 


This old cover has come to represent a 
deal to many thousands of people, 
be bewildered by a new face put upon their 
entertainment. There has been of late some 
inquiry as to who is represented by the cherub 
The 
is not this depart 
ment, but it will not undertake to defend some 
of the lighter pages of the Magazine from 


Here 


sitting on the world, blowing bubbles. 
Drawer is free to say that it 


the 
charge of this iridescent pastime. are 


the lines: 


Thy cover I have known since quite a child 
And with the years it seemeth not to cl 
Within, how deep the tl i 
Of fact and fancy! It 
Me with its well-turned wit, till I have smiled 
Love hath been told, by artist made more 
Some long-lost link of history, now complet 

And charming by-paths, either sweet or wild, 
Have been outspread. Art, music, tale, and song 
One finds in thee—a never-failing store, 
Like El Dorado old—and something more: 
For with thy wealth thou hast—a most rare 
Never put off thy old familiar face 


ALICE Woop. 


yught, how \ 
hath oft guilec 


sweet ; 


case 


This simple little tale, a bit of 
founded on “ Howells’s Titles”: 

If not particular as to the chronological or- 
der, William Dean Howells’s writings might be 
memorized as follows: At least it would be 
only “A Modern Instance,” if “ Dr. Breen’s Prac- 


realism, is 
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tice” in the “Three Villages” should lead to His hair was so soft an’ curlin’, eyes blue as 

“A Chance Acquatnt unce” with “ The Lady of could be, 

: 9 ’ . , : ’ this hoy 

the Aroostook ;” and if he should take upon thi ae 
i back to me 





of yours, Semanthy, jest brings 


himself “A Fearful Responsibility,” ‘ Their 











a dozen babies mine was the finest of 


q Wedding Journey” would be “A Foregone Con- Well, it warn’t no easy matter to keep on say 
4 clusion”; after which they would naturally A® disapp‘intin’ every one. Poor Rube he fretts 
; : ; : : When I told him the name I'd chosen, that he f 
q take their‘ Italian Journeys through * Tus- , : ‘ 
= — made me cry; 
n Cities vO ror 66 a . ] r¢ . : os 
can Cities,” avoiding “l he Garroter curing For I'd planned to name the darling Augustus |] 
the “Indian Summer,” in “The Parlor Car” or cival Guy. 
, “The Sleeping Car,” of course using “The Re- Ah! that was a name worth hearin’, so 'rist« 
} hg 4 i 
. ’ . , " . * ore wit 
gister” at the hotel stopping-places, at each of ajiptaae , 
; ’ } ” it a held up his head n with the pr 
Which they would take “A Day’s Pleasure. “ae = een er ee 
, 4 the land 
Phey m wht cha ce to am et their friends Well, ‘tisn’t no wonder, when I 
“Abraham Lincoln,” “ Rutherford B. Hayes, that blessed child 
; or * Colonel Silas Lapham.” This would all be An’ think of the name he’s come to, that I can't 
; followed naturally enough by “ Venetian Life,” Sa 
hy Where the * Doctor,” or the “Lady,” or both, At last I coaxed up Reuben, an’ a Sabbath n 
i would make their “Suburban Sketches,” and came 
‘ . } n oO > hy Y) in? oO wi is hrict 
i write their “Poems,” or “Choice Autobiogra- When I took my boy to meetin’ to git his C1 
me ee , name 
+ ply Essays. All this would but prelude their ee 
ee ; peg. ce \ Jest as proud as a peacock I stood a-waitin' t 
i farewell to earth, ria The Elevator’ to the I couldn't hardly listen to the readin’ nor the pr 
he 


Undiscovered Country.” Would this sup- For of half 














ee: position be “A Counterfeit Presentment,” or An’ they had sech common 1 es, too. But 
; “Out of the Question? How-ells could it be? must have a fall. 
4 ELMEGOS. “What will ye call him?’ says Parson Brown, bend 
his head to hear 
THE CHRISTENING Then I handed a bit of paper up, with the names writ 
. full an’ clear 
No, I won't forgive our parson 1t down to my dyin’ : : Aa . Bt on r 
, forgi r par not down to my dyin But Uncle Si, ‘stead of passin’ it, jest reads it over 
- : ’ 1 slow 
He'd orter waited a minnit ; that’s what I'll allers say . 
tT sech ¢ -ond'rin’ seni Face, f he didn't 
But to christen my boy, my baby, with such an orful With ch a wond'rin’, puzzled face, as ef he didn 
name know 
' The child s bevinnin’ to fidget. an’ Rube s 
‘ Why e’s the use o’ talkin’? I tell you he wasto =” _ was beginnin’ to fidget, an’ Rube was g 
‘ blame ome : : 
a) So I kinder scowled at Uncle Si, and then I shook 1 
4 You see happened in this way: There was father head 
} ‘ an’ | SI “The name?” says Parson Brown agin; ‘I’m ‘feard 
14 Ann each one wantin’ a finger in the pie I haven't caught it.” 
ey I hw ’ for ba is ef I hadn't no voice * Jee-hoshaphat! says Unele Si, out loud, before 
B ced I stuck thought it. 
es : The parson —he’s near-sighted—he couldn't under 
Sem is father—*‘ you'd best take pat stand. 
tert mot : Though I p’inted to the paper in Uncle Silas’ har 
I ! thirteen childern *thout any such fuss put ‘hat word did the business: an’ before I got 1 
r ‘ breath 
As s 38 liskivered that family names was too That boy wasnamed JenosnapuatT. I felt a’most] 
Tew death 
Why ti < on the Bible, as perfessers ]¢ouldn’t keep from cryin’ as I hurried down the aisk 
ult l to « An’ I fairly hated Widder Green when I see her kind: 
sel s was Reuben most any or else smile 
could se I've never, never called him by that name, an’ never 
That, bein’ as I'm his father, he’d orter be named will, 
for? An’ I can’t forgive old Parson Brown, though I bear 
You say my name’s old-fashioned ; well, I'm old-fash- him no ill-will. ee 
oned too, E. T. CORBETT. 
Yet ‘twarn’t so long ago, nuther, that both of us 


Apropos of Irving’s visit writes a corre 
Then there was Uncle Silas: ‘‘Semanthy,I tell ye spondent: 

“We were at the Lyceum Theatre one even 
ing in London when Romeo and Juliet was o1 
out the deed to-morrer—an’ then when ve A young lady of our party delighted us all be 


him Silas. I'll give him that hundred-acre 











gone to my rest, tween the acts by her naive comments upo! 
7 There be a trifle o’ money to help him feather his each situation in the progress of the drama 
7 nest.’ She was particularly charmed with the balcony 
Mu But the worst of all was mother. She says,so meek scene, and her eyes reflected our admiratio! 
5: a bay Pre age ee rae of Miss Terry s acting. W hen Romeo returned, 
i ve to call him Jotham, whe jr Bde t chi however, at the impassioned call of his mis 
i He died on his second birthday The others are ; ‘ 
antihheny wnt : tress, she grew puzzled at the peculiar sort of 

= But Jotham is still my baby; he has never grown Agitation shown by the famous actor who was - 


i since then. playing Romeo. Translating his emotion 
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most Indicrously for his art, in this part at 
east. she leaned forward and asked, in an eager 
sper, ‘Oh, what is the matter with him? 


Has some one stolen his horse while he was 
king to Juliet? Can’t he get away ?” 
M. C. S. 


Soine years ago a case for damages was be- 
ne tried in the Cirenit Court of M—— Coun- 
ty, Illinois, wherein Mrs. May G——, an esti- 

ible, sharp-spoken, and hale old lady, was 

e plaintiff, and the Commissioners of High- 

is of her township were the defendants. 
Phe damage claimed was for opening a road 
through the orchard on the farm of Mrs. G——. 
Phe Hon. John C, P——, a precise and scholarly 
uvvyer, Was conducting the case forthe old lady. 
He had a reputation with the bar and among 
the people for using elegant language, with 
great politeness in propounding questions to 
his clients or their witnesses. On the exami- 
nation of the old lady he took oceasion to 
prove the title of the property damaged to be 
in her,and in a very impressive manner ad- 
dressed her the following question: 

“Did your husband die seized in fee of the 
premises ¢” 
lo which the old lady promptly answered, 
“No, sir; he died with the rheumatism.” 





“Mexican Peter” is something of a celebrity 
his native county. He won his sobriquet, 
if not his laurels, when serving as body-serv- 
ant to his young master, “ Marse Jolin,” during 
the Mexican war. Now our hero is not free 
from some of the failings of his race, and the 
shrines of pious Mexicans, with their gold and 
lver ornaments, did prove a most special pit- 
fall and temptation to poor Peter. In vain did 
“Marse Jolin” instill into the African mind 
lessons of higher morality, with a wholesome 
blending of the terrors of the law when coming 
inthe garb of strict military discipline; the fact 
remained the same: in the time of temptation 
Peter had to be closely watched. When the war 
was over, “ Marse John” went on to Washing- 
ton, and Peter was sent home to “ ole marster.” 
For a few short hours after his home-coming he 
stepped a hero, with many tales of the mar- 
vellous to tell. Having some suspicion of how 
matters stood, “ole marster,” with a sly twin- 
kle, said, “Now, Peter, what did you bring 
back from your travels to show us ?” 

This was touching a tender spot, and Peter’s 
countenance fell as he said, “ I’clare, ole mars- 
ter, Mars John didn’t hab no conscience ’bout 
dat thing at all. Mueh as dar wuz to git, all 
I could fetch home wuz wun lil silber gord” 
displaying with a mixture of pride and melan- 
choly a little image of some saint that might 
or might not have been of the precious metal. 

Time rolled on, and the proclamation eman- 
cipated Peter from “ Marse Johi’s” conscience 
(or want of conscience), and at various and sun- 
dry times he profited by iis liberty of action, 
and finally found himself in limbo for unlaw- 
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fully possessing himself of a neighbor's tur- 
key, 
John 






ul was tried in the court where “ Marse 
was a practicing attorney, and “ Marse 
Peyton,” another member of the family, the 
grave and dignified judge. The evidence was 
overpowering, and to plead “not guilty” im- 


possible, so Peter could only request to be 


‘lowed to splain how he got in de trouble.” 
Anticipating a treat, the request was grant- 


ed, and solemnly the Court awaited the de 
fense. Not without a certain dignity, the old 
man arose, and the explanation began: * Gent- 
mun, I won’t say I ’ain’t 
cause I sholy is, and hit troubling me ’nough; 


vot into dis trouble, 


but in jestice I mus’ tell how it all eum upon 
me. Fust,sum blame lay at de door ob Marse 
John. He good man, good as gole; but he 
wun contrackted, not say wun stingy, farmer. 
He got de ole thrashin-machine he had ‘fore 
de war, what leave mos’ ob de wheat in de 
straw, and dat fack ’tice ole Mis’ Simpkins’s 
tuckeys to cum dar, an’ scratch in de straw 
aw eat. Now dey come dar an’ do dat so 
long tell dey jes shine, and, gentmun, when a 
tuckey shine, he fat, an’ I look at dem shining 
tuckeys so long tell I’gin to feel mor lly bonnd 
to have one, an’ I got one. Now dat’s de fust 
reason, but chietliest dis trouble come to me 
cause ole Mr. Simpkins wa’n’t no gentmun. Ef 
I had been dealing wid a geutmun, things ud 
’a bin diffunt; but he wuz pore white folks, aw’ 
ez Lonly knowed de ways of gentmun, I wa’n't 
no mateh for him. 1 does know a gentmun. 
Didn’t me aw’ Marse John here an’ Marse Pey- 
ton dar all come out de same estate, and who 
ever fetch de word dey wa'n’t gentmun? Well, 
me aw de ole ’oman an’ de chillun had jes 
dun eat dat tuckey, an’, to sabe de seand’] ob 
de thing, I had pit all de feathers aw’ bones in 
de Dutch over my Dutch oven Mis’ Sally gib 
me—when I hear some body knock at de door. 
I went to de door, an’ dar stan’ ole Mr. Simp- 
kins! Now some pore white folks is wus dan 
pinter dogs, dey so peersome. Mr. Simpkins 
come in; he look round, aw’ walk straight to 
my Dutch oven Mis’ Sally gib me. He peep 
in; he find de feathers an’ bones, pull um all 
out, an’ jes laff most outlandish! Wuz data 
gentmun? Now de Cote knows all, an’ I 
couldn’t set here quiet tell dey did.” Ut is 
needless to say the ruling of the “Cote” was 
not very severe, 

A singular case of kleptomania suddenly 
made its appearance in one of the best fam- 
ilies of the beautiful city of D——, situated 
on the Mississippi, in Iowa. The unfortunate 
victim was a lady well known in social circles, 
and one who was a very active member in all 
the benevolent societies of the pl ice. kor a 
long time it was a profound mystery how, 
where, and who it was that sueceeded in pur- 
loining from the best families in town wateb- 
es, diamond rings, costly wearing apparel, and 
numerous other valuable articles. All at once, 
however, the mystery was solved, and the 
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the fts brought home to the door of this klep- 
tomantac, 


I need not say how distressed the 
first families in town were when it became ap- 
parent that the intruder was one of their own 
set. Various were the opinions given, and at 
one of the regular meetings of the Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society the case was being ventilated 
as only such a gathering can do it, when up 
spoke a lady friend, and said: “ Ladies, draw 
the mantle of charity around this unfortunate 
woman. Last night she became a mother for 
the first time, and perhaps the kleptomania will 
leave her At the house where these 
good ladies were congregated the hostess had 
a quiet, pretty 


now ae 


little daughter of six years, 
who, upon he aring 


g the above announcement 
of the arrival of a baby, exclaimed, “ Mamma, 
Til bet Miss stole the baby—don’t you?” 


A great deal of time has been devoted to 
target practice in the army during the past 
four or five years, and, in fact, at many posts 
but little attention is paid to anything else 
during the months when it is carried on. How 
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the “craze” has affected all parties can be in- 
ferred from the following: At the dinner tabl 
of an officer whose station is in a far Western 
Territory, on a late Sabbath, the conversation 
of the children turned on Scripture history, 
the particular portion under discussion being 
the attempt of King Saul to slay David (1 
Samuel, xix. 9,10). After hearing how little 
distance separated the intended victim from 
the would-be slayer, the “coming man” of th 

house remarked, in a disgusted tone, “ Pshaw! 
he wasn’t much of a shot—couldn’t hit a man 
across a room!” But the want of accuracy 
was accounted for by the “coming woman.” 
“No; but they hadn’t made him ’tend target prac- 
tice all summer” —without doubt a correct state- 
ment. 


Little Tommy is acute, and his mind moves 
rapidly. Contrary to his mother’s injunctions, 
he was recently caught by her in the act ot 
playing on Sunday. When rebuked by her, 
he glanced up from his toy soldiers paraded on 
the floor, and said, ‘“ Why, ma, it’s the army of 
the Lord.” 
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